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New y w York. 


—_—— 


Mr. F RAN( IS STUART, 
Teacher oF Sincinc PuPrit oF Lamrentt rie 
" Exper. 
(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”’"— 
Francesco LAMPERTI 

Studios: 1103-4 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Summer rates May : to Oct. 1 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Cagnecit Hatt, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


THE 


INTERSTATE rE ACHERS’ AGENCY 
609 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Sccures school, college and conservatory pos! 

tions for foreign and American teachers of musik 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture Art of Sing 
St Carnegie H 
address Vi ft! Ave New Rochelle N. \ 


( WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COMPOSER-ORGANIS1 

Address: 49 West Twentieth Street, New York 

PAUL SAVAGE, 


VOICE CULTURI 


803 Carnegie Hall 
New York 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 
opyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York 
New York School, Brooklyn, 


48 Lefferts: Place. 


its Carnegie Hall. 


LEOPOLD WOLF SOHN, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: 1771 Madison Ave., cor. 116th St., New 
York. 986 Bergen St., St., Brooklyn 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
810 Carnegie Hall, _ New York City. 











RTH SIEBER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WAL TE R HE NRY HALL, 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. James Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn | Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, 

78: Park Avenue, New York City. 


Mrs. Kl 


Studi S25 


SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 

323 East Fourteenth Street, New York. Con 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Cartos A. De Serrano 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. Mihr 
Hardy, Le» Rovenger and Joseph Maerz. 


Miss DORA DUTY JONES, 
DICTION. 
Culture of Speaking Voice. English, French, 
German, Italian Phonetics. 
Summer Address, Hotel Dysart, Cavendish Sq., 
London, S. W. 


WALT ER J. BAUSMANN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION— 
CHORAL DIRECTION. 

Studios: 26 E. Twenty-third St 
(Madisen Square.) 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. 
Studio: 14 West Eighty-fourth Street. 
"Phone 58a5-J, River. 


FLORENCE COOPER-CUSHMAN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Bretton Hall, Eighty-sixth Street and Broadway, 
New York. 


MADAME ERNEST TEMME, 
VOICE CULTURE AND THE ART OF 

















Studio, go East 23d St., New York City. 
uesdays and Fridays. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
VOICE CULTURE 

The Art of Singing. 

Suite 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone: 1350 Columbus. 


EDWARD HAYES, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Broadway Studio Building, 80th Street. 
Telephone: 2432 River. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION, 
2o8 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 


EFFIE STEWART, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert and Oratorio 
35 West Eleventh St., New York. 


EU GE NE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACTIER. 
Studio 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 


BRU NO HU HN, 
ty-seventh Street, New York. 
1 Org: an Lessons 
n and Repertoire. 





























THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
&ss 852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mr. ‘CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescwetizky Metiop 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





ROYAL FISH, 
rENOR 
Residence: 200 WEST 107th St. 
Telephone: 4015 River 
1; Ee ARRY WHE ELE R, 
VOICE VILACEMENT \RT OF SINGING. 


Strictly Italian Method. 
11 West 21st Street. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 





CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
VI \NO and COMPOSITION. 
Ade lress: 1 West" 1 4th Street, New York. 
GIORGIO su IL Lt, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Insurance Building 167 W. 57th St., 
New Haver New York (Satt irdays). 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
22 Carnegie Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Residence Studio: “The Emerson,” 500 West 


t2ist St., New York City. 


Signor F ILOTE OG RECO, 

Twe Art oF SINGING. 
Studio 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
3747 Madison Square. 





Telephone 


PERRY AVERIL L—BariTONE, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
ann VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


«20 Central Park South, New York. 


HUBERT ZUR NIEDEN 
SINGING, PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
Studio’ 57 East Fifty-ninth Street. 


MME. NOEMI FORNIER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER—RECITALS. 
Lessons at Studios or Residence. Steinway Hall. 
Wednesdays. Residence Studio, 42 West 60th St 


J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS, 
Organist and Choirmaster, Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, 551 Fifth Avenue. 
PIANO—VOICE —— eee 


G! 











Residence Studio, 154 E. 46th St., New York. 


Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian. esidence Studio: 

No. 39 West Twentieth St., New York City. 


MERRILL HOPKINSON, 
BARY TONE. 
ORATORIO—RECITAL—CONCERTS. 
413 Professional Bldg., Baltimore, Md., or 
Anderson Musical Bureau. 7 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


Miss CAROLL BADHAM, 


Teacher of Voice Placing, Style and Diction. 
Italian Method. Voices tried 12 to 1, Monday 
and Thursday. 2 West o8th Street. 


MRS. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE AND THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studios: 1003-6 Carnegie Hall, Mondays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. 400 Washington Avenue, 

Brooklyn, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 


SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
151 W. 7oth St. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Ryan Building, Room 111. 
No. 140 West 42d St., New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, opera TENOR. 


Teaches Old Italian Method. Teacher of Paula 
oehning, soloist in All Souls’ Church, and 
Mary Cryder, teacher, Washington, D. C. 

Good voices cultivated by contract. 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York. 


LUDWIG MAROUM, 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION. 
THE MARUM STRING QUARTET. 
1242 Madison Avenue. 


Mrs. LAURA E. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


























HERBERT WILBER GREENE 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


864 Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 
Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 206 Eighth Ave. 


WESLEY WEYMAN, 
PIANIST. 








Teacher at the Institute of Musical Art, 
s3 Fifth Avenue. 
Address: 30 Washington Square, New York City. 


Mme, LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING, 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, N. Y. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PLANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
1104 Carnegie Ilal : 
Residence: 697 East 141st Street, New York. 


Mone. C. bE RIGAUD, 


Voice Culture and thorough training for Opera, 
Concert and drawing room Singing. Booklet sent 
on request. Address Residence Studio, 2647 
Broadway. "Phone: 1152 River. Downtown Stu- 
dio, 11 West 21st St. Assistant teachers for. ac 
ing languages and piano. 


FRANK HEMSTREET, 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. The sixty-seventh 
St. Studios, 27 W. 67th St. ’Phone, 1123 Columbus. 


LILLIAN MILLER. 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Song Interpretation. Accompanying. Studio: 27 
W. 67th St. Phone: 1123 Columbus 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, 

CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Principal Metiopolitan School of Opera 
Private Studio for Voice Culture and Repertory 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


DELIA MICUCCI VALERI, 

Italian Vocal Specialist and Grand Opera separ 
toire mstructress, recommended by Sig. BONC 
Hammerstein’s celebrated tenor. 345 W. 58th St. 


POWERS-ILOECK STUDIOS. 
CO-OPERATIVE, 
Francis Fischer Powers, Theodor A. Hoeck 
oice. ‘iano. ‘ 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Ilal 
New Yor 


VICTOR BEIGEL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
15 Cranley Place, S. W., London, England. 


EVA B. DEMING, 
SIGHT _— ING, EAR TRAINING, 
CHORAL MUSIC. 
Piano by Assistant Teachers. 
Carnegie Hall, Mon. and Thurs., P. M. Ad 
dress: Residence-Studio, Hotel Walton, goth St. 
and Col. Ave., New York. ‘Phone: 2934 Col. 


MME. HERVOR TORPADIE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
807-808 Carnegie Hall. Telephone 1350 Columbus. 
FLORENCE MOSHER, 
PIANIST—INS TRUCTION. 
Certificated by Theodor Leschetizky in 1894. 
The Mosher-Burbank Lecture Recitals. 
Address: too East Seventy-third Street, New York. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 


Resid and Studio: 
= one Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. VICTOR KUZDO, 

HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST. 
Can be engaged for Conceris, Musicales and In- 
struction. adeen, 143 East Eighty-third Street. 
New York City. 


EDWIN H. LOCKH ART, BASSO. 
VOCAL COLTUaE, VOICE BUILDING, 
STYLE, TONE EMISSION, SOLIDITY 
TONE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH. 
Studio: 500-501 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








ARTHUR EDWARD STAHLSCHMIDT, 


VOICE SPECIALIST. 
17 East Fifty- ninth Street, New York. 


Mme. MARIE CROSS- NEWHAUS 


Dir 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Buildirg, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Marc Building. 434 Fifth Ave., New York 


ROBERT CRAIG + AMPBELL, 


Soloist, “Little (¢ Ph DP the Corner.” 
The Bristol, 122 West Forty-ninth Street. 
*Phone, 3101 Bryant. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HAR- 
MONY. ACCOMPANIST. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., corner 56th 
St.. New York. ’Phone: 3555 Columbus. 


MISS LAURA HALSTED GRAVES, 
CONTRALTO. 
Se Concert, Musicales 
9 West Ninety-fourth Street. 
Mencanment J. E. Francke, Steinway Hall, New 
York City. 


Mr. AND Mas. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
NOR AND CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Picea and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Repertoire. 
Studio: 709 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone: 1350 Columbus. 


HELEN GAUNTLET WILLIAMS, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—P1ano AccomPANIsT. 
ContraLto SoLtoist—SIGHT READING. 
134 Carnegie Hall. 


FIDELLA DARIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Prepares for Church, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
303 Carnegie Hall. 


C. B. HAWLEY, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 

Correct Tone Production, Breathing and Inter- 
pretation. Special training for Church Choir, Con- 
cert and Oratorio. 

Studio: 35 West Forty-second St., New York City. 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 


PIANIST. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New York. 


- Mme. ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 
Residence: 172 West 79th St 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL 


school for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers. 
120 West 124th St., New York 


Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
llome Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 














DANIEL VISANSKA, 
VIOLINIST. 
Just returned from Berlin after nine years’ sue- 
cessful concertizine and teaching, will et en 
Zagcments and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 488 St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 





tik BERTA GROSSE- Te eece 
HOOL pon PIANO. 
359 De war x Brookly 
8°. Fulton St., Brookly: - 
Branch teinwa: aan, Room 16, ew York 
Studios: 98 Maple Ave., Morristown, N. J. 
Tel. Call: 4207 J Main. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 


46 West Twenty-first St., New York. 

“I can confidently state that ‘Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singin, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”—MaNvueL Garcia, 


Mrs. WILLIAM S. NELSON, 
VOCAL —_e ee AND ACCOMPAN- 
Concerts and Musicales Arranged. Mon. - 


Thur., 589 Main Street, East Orange, N. J. 1 
goth St., New York. Phone: 893-38th. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS. 
SOPRANO. 
Vocal Instruction. 201 West 87th Street 
*Phone: 1379R Riverside. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
153 West Seventy-sixth St., 
7093 River, 


HARRY L. REED, 


JOSEPHINE MILLER REED, 
TENOR and CONTRALTO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS. 
Address: 25 West 1ogth St., New York 
Phone: 6278 Cortlandt, 10 to 4 


WALTER S. YOUNG, —> 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice ofredection, Diction, Style, Repertoir: 
801-802 Carnegie Hall, Ney New York. 











New York. 


Felephone: 





OLD ENGLISH .o ye AND FOLKSONGS 
ecit 
ESTHER WHITE and MARY OGDEN WHITE 
Geo. W. Britt, 6 Beacon St., Boston, ian. or 
S. M. Lum, Hotel Colonial, New York City. 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Leschetizky Method. 
Sixty-seventh Street Studios, 

23 West 67th Street, New York City. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
Geraldine Morgan, Director. 
Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paul om 
914 Carnegie Hall, New Yo 











Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SIGHT SINGING. 
826 Carnegie Hall. 

Monday and Tuesday, 1 to 10 p, m. 
Res. "Phone: 1067 Morningside 


LiLLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated “— of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


JACK MUNDY, 
BARITONE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: 138 Fifth Avenue 


Dr. CARL E. DUFFT, 
Studio: 30 East Twenty-third St., New York City 


Mrs. EDWARD H. CANFIELD, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
504 Carnegie Hall, 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Van Dyck Studios, Eighth Ave. and Fifty-sixth St 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
wan ry. 
ill receive a limite b f 
Studio-Residence, 34 Grate . fg 
Ne ew York City. 


’Phone: 364 Gramercy. 
SENOR FERNANDO MICHELENA, 
No. 847 Broadway. 

Leading tenor with mma Abbott, Emma Tuck, 
Emma Nevada, Hinrichs and Tix aly Opera Com: 
panies. Ten years’ teaching in San }.ancisce. 
Pure Italian method of voice production. Operatic 
training, concert, oratorio, etc. Voices restored. 

in Italian, French, English and Spas- 
ish. Teacher of Vera Michelena, ‘aes Donna of 

The Tourir*s,” now at the Majestic Theater. 














New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON. 





BOSTON, 








EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 
The Evelyn, 101 W. 78th St., New York City. 
Telephone: 2969 Riverside. 


MANFRED MALKIN, 
FRENCH PIANIST. 
Concerts and Instruction. 
15 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 


Studio: 





ADELE MARGULIES TRIO, 


ADELE Marcutizs, Pianiste; Lzorotp LicmTen- 
BerG, Violinist; Lzo Scuutz, ’Cellist. 
For terms and dates address, Miss Marcuties, 
s8 West s7th St., New York. 


Granberry Piano School 


GEO. F. GRANBERRY, Dtrector 


FAELTEN SYSTEM Carnegie Mail 


M. B. DE BOR 


Teacher of Artistic — 

Italian. French, German an Je 

lish. Pure Italian method of voice 

lacing and tone building. Perfect 

reathing. Opera, Oratorios, Songs 
STUDIOS: 

817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. EDMUND SKIFF 


TENOR Voice Culture 
STUDIO: Room 504, CARNEGIE HALL 








WEISS 
PIANO, VIOLIN AND HARMONY STUDIO 
A course in harmony and sight a 
is included be a pated 3 8 : 
151 on 54th S w York. 
DULT BEGINNERS A “SPECIALTY. 





BECKER BROS, 


CONSERVATORY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


e of Music 


Manhattan College 


40 WEST 115TH STREET 
COMPLETE Musical Education. All branches under 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY. 

Director: LEON M. KRAMER 


MARTIN GOUDEKET, 
CONCERT BARITONE. 
French, German and English Repertoire. 


Voice Specialist, Art of Singing. 
69 W. 93d St., New York. 





Dutch, 





Mrs. GRIFFIN WELSH, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Tone placing, deep breathing and perfect enun- 
ciation. Studio: 292 Clinton Ave., cor De Kalb, 
Brooklyn, N 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN 
PLAYING, PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE 
230 East 624 Street 
ong my « musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
DOUGLAS CONCERT 
LANE 


ORATORIO 
RECITALS 
Studios: { 





nate 


Tone Specialist and Coach. 
11 W. 21st St., New York. 
19 W. Park St:, Newark, N. J. 


A. J. GOODRICH 


Author of “Anal ical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” complete Musical Anal ll 
“Synthetic Countenpalat’ ”" “New Method of 
orizing,” etc. 

Personal or Corres: 
Residence-Studio: 80 St. 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar Seenger, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish. 

Numbers among his pupils 
many well-known grand 
opera and concert singers 

124 East 92d Street. 
Telephone 4881-79th 


PAOLO GALLICO 


PIANIST 
STUDIO: Il East 69th Street NEW YORK 


HERMAN EPSTEIN 


PIANIST. Carnegie Hall, New York 


MRS. CLIFFORD WILLIAMS 


SOPRANO, CONCERTS, RECITALS, CLUBS 
Thorough Instruction Voice Culture, Old Italian Method 
Residence Studio : 463 Central Park | West _ mew YORK 


DUNNI ING SYSTEM 
of Improved Music Study for Beginners 
The only system endorsed by the world’s renowned 
masters of Europe and America. Its superiority is 
oes rege oo by all who know of it. 
Booklets, descriptive of the system and giving writ- 
ten indorsement of Leschetizky, Scharwenka, De 
Pachmann, Busoni and others sent upon applica- 
tion. 

MRS. CARRIE L DUNNING, 225 Highland Avenue, BUFFALO, N.Y 


ndence Lessons. 


Nicholas Ave., New 














M. ELFERT-FLORIO 


THE RENOWNED ITALIAN GRAND OPERA TENOR 
ACKNOWLEDGED VOICE SPECIALIST 
Formerly Leading Vocal Instructor of Berlin 
RAPID AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD TAUGHT 
EXCELLENT RESULTS GUARANTEED 
Miss Mamie Chadbourne; Miss Josep _ Lumb, por 

Douglass; Bairfax Garner, tenor, of Nyack, } 


3rooklyn ; Robert Ford, tenor, New York; 
tenor, singing in light opera; 


M Jon,” and many well known artists. 


John’ McFarlane, 
Louisa Campeau, soprano, 


Teacher of Oriska Worden, soprano, now sing 
ing abroad; Mrs. Clarence Hale, soprano; Mrs. 
Cc. B. Huit, concert and oratorio singer, of 
Charleston, S. C.; George B. Barker, tenor, 
New York; Miss Belle A. Fisch, soprano, New- 

ark, N. J; Miss Grace Ryan, soprano, New 
York; Mr. James Travers, baritone, New York; 
Dr. j. Egan, tenor, now singing in opera, New 
York; Miss Kate Travers, soprano; Mr. Enrico 
Oromont, baritone, with Lulu Glaser; Albert 
Wahle, tenor soloist at Brown Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Baltimore, and vocal teacher; 
rano, now teaching at Liberty, Mo.; Miss Emily 

rs. Leon Wayave, contralto, now singing in 
tenor, New York; Charles Connor, 
New York; La Salle, tenor, with “Blue 


STUDIO: 22 WEST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 





HJALMAR 
VON 





DAMECK 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
THE DAMECK STRING QUARTET 


Residence and Studie 
1377 Lexington Ave., New York 








"oe WELD 


BARITON BD 
Managementof J. E. FRANCKE 
Knickerbocker Building, Room 934, 1462 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
Personal Address New Haven, Conn. 





VIRGIL 


Piano 
School 


19 West 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL EXPERT METHODS employed 


of Great Importance to Teachers and 


those desiring to Learn to Teach or to become Public Players. 


Fall Term began September 19, 1906 


STRASSBERGE 


orthside: 
I) 2200 Sc touts 





Cc 





Schools with 


West. 


R. S. Poppen, 


Established 1886. 


Mrs. Alfred Ernst, 


R. Stempf, etc. 
&@Partial scholarships for deserving pupils and many othet 
ree advantages. 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 





S\ONSERVATORIES 


OF MUSIC 


Southside: 
Ave. Grand and Shenandoah Aves. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The most reliable, complete and best equipped Music 


the strongest and most competent Faculty 


ever combined in a conservatory in St. Louis and the 


51 Teachers—Everyone an Artist 


————among whom are: —__——___ 





~*~ G. Parisi, 
Reopens Cis om, 


- Gallow: 
September Ist. Miss A. Kalkmann, 


lorace P, Dibble, 
TERMS LIBERAL. B " Simupeborner, 
catacocue ence. Jits-B.Strassberger 


C.W.Kern, etc., etc. 














EBEN HOWE BAILEY, 
VOICE CULTURE, ARTISTIC SINGING, 
PIANOFORTE. 

yo Huntington Ave., | Boston, Mass. 

RICHARD PLATT, = 
PIANIST. 

Steinert Hall, 


WILLIAM ALDEN PAULL, 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Ave., Boston. 











ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Boston. 


Assistants weineiel . “ nee ee " 
MADAME HUBBARD and FRED J. LAMB Mere terncted em ibatiy 0 
S00 Beement@ivect « - Menten, Wane ntoning and Delivery Specialized. 


312 Pierce Building, Roston, Mass. 


Mary Ingles James ™: a 


Author of “Scientific Tone Production.” ny 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON, MASS, LECTURER 


FRANK E. MORSE ssctev2ure 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 30 and 31 Steinert Hall, Boston 


JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: Steinert Hall. 
Residence: 5 West Cedar St., 


Boston. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston. 














Opposite Symphon all. snntomsiiapete 
pposite Symphony Hall —— MAC GREGOR 
FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. Tenner enGintie 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP. 
Home Address: 107 — Street, Brookline, (MARCHES! PUPIL) 


Newbury Street BOSTON, MA8BS. 








R U B i * STE i N Song Interpretation, Diction 
F. 


and Vocal Instruction 


a... eee ae HALL 
Tuesday and Friday, 1 
Tel., 


N+=70E 


MEZZO 
CONTRALTO 


1625 Park Ave’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA. 


TaNwoxk 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Oathedrai 
Concert Oratorio Recital 

Be Broadway 

5145-J, Morningside © : 


SOPRANO 
106 W. 90th Street 
"Phone, 3396-), River 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Manager 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


151 W. 105th Street. 4188 River 


WILLIAM DONLEY 


Concert — Organist and Supervising 4 Architect 


? : FINNEGAN 
-‘:DE MOSS 











SOPRAKO 

ETHEL 4 eR A ae 216 west 1084 streat 
NEW YORK 
cae Fisk ‘ia ad Phone, 7320 River 
MME. ROSA 

ORATORIO Contraite 
RECITAL 381 Central Park West 
CONCERT NEW YORK 








Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Directer. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of Fifty-two Eminent European and American 
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A friend who reads both THe Musicat Courter and the 
New York Sun has sent me the issue of the latter paper of 
December 23, containing an article by a writer on that 
journal, in which he comments to the extent of a column 
and a half on the New York failure of Geraldine Farrar, 
and in which he takes Berlin to task for having given the 
young American singer such an inflated reputation. The 
writer says that Miss Farrar is a striking illustration of 
“focussed fame.” To quote his own words: 


From time to time it may be convenient and possibly profitable to 
make some comment in this place on the new opera singers who have 
been brought before us this season. Some have come trailing long 
and flaming European reputations behind them, and others have 
come with focussed fame. What is focussed fame? Well it is fame 
earned in one place. Geraldine Farrar, the young American so- 
prano, for example, enjoys a highly focussed fame. She is cele- 
brated throughout Berlin. She is the darling of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s capital. On the other hand, Eleanor Broadfoot that was, 
Eleanor de Cisneros that is, has moved by successive stages upon 
-Madrid, Rome, Milan, Vienna and London and has been acclaimed 
in every pne of them. Yet despite her reception in these various 
and varied centers of musical taste she did not carry across the 
Atlantic one-tenth of the réclame made for the youthful and com- 
paratively inexperienced Miss Farrar. 

The explanation is, after all, not difficult to find. Miss Farrar 
made her success in Berlin, where the standard of operatic singing 
is extremely low. In Germany today two qualities are demanded 
of opera singers, namely, plenty of tonal power and ability to exer- 
cise it from the beginning of the opera till the end. In plain and 
inelegant language the acme of lyric art on the German stage is 
lung power. Everyone sings as hard as possible from beginning to 
end. There are occasional flashes of pianissimo, but there is no 
middle ground. A _ beautiful, smooth, sustained cantilena in the 
medium voice over a subdued and mellow accompaniment is one of 
the rarest things in Germany. It is almost never heard. As for the 
finer graces of vocal art, their existence is not even suspected. The 
Germans learn nothing from Sembrich and Bonci. 


The Sun writer then goes on for another quarter of a col- 
umn commenting on the crude taste of Germany in point of 
vocal art, so that one must hang one’s head in shame, if one 
takes his views, for the country that has produced a Sontag, 
a Lucca, a Materna, a Niemann, a Lehmann, a Schumann- 
Heink, a Schiedemantel or a Heinemann. Sembrich, whose 
home is in Berlin, has celebrated many of her greatest tri- 
umphs right here in this city, and Bonci sang his way into 
our hearts before America had ever heard of him. 

It is a curious fact that the musical writers who most rail 
at Germany, the country that has produced a Bach, a Bee- 
thoven, a Mozart, a Haydn, a Schumann, a Schubert, a 
Weber, a Mendelssohn, a Wagner, a Brahms, should be 
natives of a country that has done practically nothing of 
permanent value to musical art. I am a native of America 
myself and am thoroughly familiar with conditions on that 
side of the Atlantic, but I have also lived in Germany many 
years, including a twelve years’ residence in Berlin, and 
the more I see of the two countries the more do I realize 
that America will need at least another hundred years be- 
fore it can in any way compete with Germany in under- 
standing, in appreciation, and in intelligent enjoyment of 
music. 

To be sure, the Metropolitan Opera, because of its ability 
to pay, gets together a galaxy of vocal stars such as no op- 
era on the Continent can boast of; but on the Continent the 
performances at the Metropolitan are notorious for a lack 
of penetration into the intentions of the composer, discrim- 
inative interpretations, unity of purpose and excellence of 
ensemble. How many times have I heard good musicians 
declare that they had heard standard operas much better 
performed in point of interpretation and general ensemble 
on provincial operatic stages in Germany than at the much 
lauded Metropolitan in New York. Mere voice production 
is not the only requirement of the operatic stage. 
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But I will not enter into lengthy discussion on this sub- 
ject. The Sun writer’s claims are not wholly without foun- 
dation, it is true, but they are such highly colored, per- 
sonal views and are based on such limited experience in 
Germany that it were futile to argue. 

Before coming to the real issue, let me quote further from 
the article in the Sun: 

Sut to return to the real point. Berlin is no place to determine 
the world standing of an operatic artist. Singing of a most crude 
and uncultured type is accepted there, provided the voice be good 
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and big. Now imagine the sensations of these jaded and dulled 
Berlin audiences when Geraldine Farrar, with her sinuous and 
svelte figure, her splendid dark eyes, her restless and temperamental 
action, her picturesque poses and her frank delineation of passion 
appeared before them. Add to these qualities her genuinely fresh 
and beautiful voice with its youthful vigor and its reckless pleni- 
tude. Is there any wonder that Berlin went into ecstasies over her 
and thought it had found an operatic jewel of the highest price? 

Now what has happened? Miss Farrar has returned to her native 
land, carrying upon her fair shoulders the burden of this enormous 
Berlin success. She has essayed to live up to it in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Of course she had no conception of the nature of her un- 
dertaking. In Berlin she was surely told always that in America no one 
knew anything about art in any of its forms, and that when she 
came here she would be a revelation to the ignorant and benighted 
Yankees. 

And equally, of course, she believes it. For it is as sure as that 
there is sun in the heavens that her friends encouraged her to 
believe all these things. It is sure that they are still telling her 
that she is the greatest light that ever flamed over the western 
ocean. Friends of musical stars always tell them these things. 
They never give the stars any honest counsel. It is sometimes a 
cause of wonder that singers ever make any progress at all. They 
certainly never would if theif flattering friends could prevent it. 

Miss Farrar walked upon the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where youth, beauty, fresh and glorious voices and the 





highest lyric art of the world were no strangers, and she created a 
sensation by what? By some questionable stage business in ““Romeo 
et Juliette.” Every one admired her beauty. 
lighted with her fresh young voice. Every one saw in her a splen 
did dramatic temperament and the possibility of a notable future. 
But only a few easily influenced people accepted the verdict of Ber- 
lin and acclaimed her as a great artist. 

Since the first night there has been little enthusiasm about her. 
Probably in her opinicn, which will be backed by her “friends,” this 
means that the Americans do not know a good singer when they 
hear one. 


Every one was de 


Those poor foolish Americans who adored Grisi and 
Jenny Lind, who worshipped Patti, who loved Gerster, who lavished 
their praises on Lehmann, who have poured adulation at the feet 
of Sembrich and Nordica, these foolish Americans do not know any- 
thing about singing. 

Prophecy is no part of criticism, but in the case of Geraldine 
Farrar the indications are too plain to be mistaken. She stands 
in New York at this instant at the parting of the ways. It is open 
to her to take one of two paths. She may either stay here and 
study such great singers as come under her observation, learn how 
to place her upper tones and how to sing in a refined, reposeful, 
finished style, and become one of the greatest lyric artists the 
world ever saw, or she may break her contract with Mr. Conried, 
return to Serlin and scream out a narrow German career in ten 
years. 

If she continues to sing as she does now she will tear all the 
velvet off her voice in that time and will have left only a dead, 
wooden, unmusical tone. She has not the physique of a Lehmann. 
She is not a Schumann-Heink. She must use her voice with perfect 
art or she will blot out its beauty. In Berlin that will make no 
As long as she 
can scream she will do well enough for Berlin. But the doors of 


difference to her, provided she can keep its power. 


La Scala, Covent Garden and the Metropolitan Opera House will be 
closed to her. 

Now, I am coming to the real point, which is this: 
Through an enormous and indiscriminate réclame made 
by the New York daily papers for Miss Farrar, the Amer- 
ican public received the impression that her success in Ber- 
lin had been an overwhelming and universal one. This 
was not the case. Her success here was emphatically one- 
sided and was made partly through a manufactured 
scandal, which at once brought the young singer into the 
limelight of publicity, and partly through the blind adora- 
tion of a portion of the Court society, especially its 
younger members; partly also by the most promiscuous 
use of the photographer’s art ever known in this city. 
It got to be a joke here, and people often wondered 
whether there was any one day in the year on which 
Geraldine Farrar did not have herself photographed and 
put on exhibition. 

All this, of course, blinded a part of the less discern- 
ing opera goers. It was, however, generally admitted here 
that Miss Farrar was a beautiful girl, that she was chic, 
that she had a fresh young voice and that she sang very 
charmingly. But, and this “but” is a very big one. Ger- 
aldine Farrar was never acclaimed a great artist by the 
Berlin critics, by the Berlin singers, or by the Berlin 
musicians. The cognoscenti all saw in her a very pleas- 
ing young lyric artist, with great 
future; further, long before she left here the connoisseurs 
realized that even a brilliant future was a very doubtful 


possibilities for the 


matter in her case, as her voice became very much im- 
paired while she was still on the stage of the Berlin Royal 
Opera. Ever since she began to study with a certain 
celebrated singer in this city and essayed dramatic roles 
Even 
her more intimate friends noticed it, and the readers of 
these columns will no doubt remember that I repeatedly 
called attention to the fact that in lyric roles like Mignon, 
Manon, Violetta, and so forth, Miss Farrar was much 
better vocally three years ago than she is today. Of 
course, nature never intended her for a dramatic artist 
and her attempt to become one was a very grave mis- 
take. 

To sum up briefly: her success here was a one-sided 
and inflated one, and the Sun contributor and all other 
writers do Berlin a great injustice in assuming that it 
did not realize Geraldine Farrar’s vocal shortcomings, and 
that it proclaimed her a great singer without reserve. 
All this was due to the untruthful and indiscriminate 
booming of the daily papers in America, which gave dis- 
torted reports of the facts. 

Moreover the Sun, in claiming that her European repu 
tation was earned in Berlin alone was not well informed, 
for she sang with success in Paris, in Monte Carlo, with 
Caruso, and in Warsaw. I have gone into this matter 
at such length because the Geraldine Farrar case is a 
matter of international importance and touches upon many 
vital questions that American girls coming to Europe to 
study and appear in opera in future must take into con- 
sideration. Miss Farrar’s New York failure shows the 
danger of one-sided and overgrown reputations; it shows 
the danger of too great self assurance on the part of 
young artists; it shows the danger of ridiculous booming 
in the daily papers simply because an American girl hap- 
pened to have a mythical scandal in connection with an 
exalted personage attached to her name, and because she 
had received favor at Court. All of which has nothing 
to do with the art of singing. 

 & 
Among the musical events of the week the most im- 


the decline of her vocal art was quite perceptible. 


portant were Busoni’s second orchestral concert with new 
and seldom heard old works, an extra symphony concert 
given by the Mozart Orchestra, under the direction of 
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Max Fiedler, of Hamburg, with Emil Sauer as soloist; 


Richard Burmeister's first concert, at which he was heard 
in a Liszt program, assisted by the Philharmonic Orches 
ra; the appearance of our charming young countrywoman, 
lyrtle Elvyn, at a big concert given in the Reichstags 
Building before the entire Court society; Fritz Kreisler’s 
third and Alexander Sebald’s first concerts; the sixth 


Royal Symphony Orchestra, under Wein 
Seveik 


onata evening, by Bernard Stavenhagen and Felix Berber; 


oncert of the 


irtner; the second concert of the Quartet; a 


fifth Joachim quartet evening; a concert by the pianist, 


Ignaz Friedmann, assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and a joint concert given by Joan Manén, the Spanish 
violinist, and Augusta Zuckermann, the bright, vivacious 
nd charming young American pianist 
e & 

The new Mozart Orchestra finds it difficult to maintamn 

ground as a first class symphonic organization in the 
face of such competition as the Berlin Philharmonic, under 
Nikisch, and the Royal Orchestra, under Weingartner 
Chis much is certain: the orchestra is not improving, and 
hat is a bad sign. On Monday, even under Max Fied 
‘ ible direction, the strings were weak and the wood 
wind very much out of tune, so that the Hamburg con 
ductor could not appear to good advantage Neverthe 
‘ his readings of the Weber “Oberon” overture. 
Brahms’ “Variations on a “Theme by Haydn,” “Tod und 
Verklarung,” by Richard Strauss, and the Beethoven fifth 
yinphony were very creditable ones 


Emil Sauer, was, however, the chief attraction of the 


ing. He gave grandiose performance of his second 
meerto in C minor This, a six movement work, played 
through without any stops, shows Sauer to havea real crea 
tive impulse and a thorough knowledge of how to write for 
piano and orchestra lhe scherzo, adagio and presto fuc 
coso were the most impressive movements, particularly 
the adagio, which is full of broad, flowing melody, and 
which in structure and in the working out is very interest 
ng. Sauer has discreetly instrumented the concerto, and 
it goes without saying that he has given the piano bril 
int and effective work to do 
His playing of the concerto was masterly in the ex 
treme: there were lightness and humor in the scherzo 
there were pathos and a beautiful singing tone in the 
dagio, and there were fire, dash and élan in the brilliant 
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Emil Sauer is a virtuoso in the best sense of the 
word. He has a distinct, personal style and a grand mas 
tery, such as Franz Liszt must have had in his palmy 
days. The success of this artist was enormous and he 


finale 


was recalled again and again. 
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Che same evening Richard Burmeister gave his first con- 
cert of the season at the Singakademie, when he was heard 
in a Liszt program consisting of the “Concerto Pathétique” 
in E minor, originally written for two pianos and arranged 
by Burmeister for piano and orchestra; the fifth rhapsody, 
the “Mepiisto” waltz, arranged by the concert given with 
piano accompaniment, and between these he played three 
solos, viz., “Bénédiction dieu dans la solitude,” “Au bord 
d'une source” and the “Pester Carneval.” Unfortunately I 
was prevented from attending this concert in person, but 
my representative informs me that Burmeister played with 
a thorough technical command of his instrument, with a big 
tone and with a large amount of verve and esprit. He is, 
ibove all, a refined pianist, who can always be relied upon 
to give an intelligent, musical reading of whatever he at- 
tempts, thoroughly worked out technically to the. smallest 
detail and interesting and individual in point of interpreta- 
tion. As he sat at the feet of Franz Liszt in Weimar for 
several seasons he is naturally en rapport with the com 
positions of that great master, and it goes without saying 
that his rendering of the Liszt program was quite in keep 
ing with the intentions of the composer. Later in the sea 
son Mr. Burmeister wiil be heard in two further corcerts 
which I hope to be able to attend in person 

S & 

\lexander Sebald, fresh from his triumphs in England, 
achieved a notable success at the first of his five corcerts 
given at Beethoven Hall on the 7th. His program com- 
prised the César Franck sonata in A major, and works by 
Ernst, Thomson, Bach and Wieniawski. Great interest was 
centered in his performance of the new violin concerto in 
G minor by Paul Ertel, critic of the Lokal Anzeiger. The 
work is dedicated to Sebald and this was its first public ren- 
dition. It is, beyond a doubt, the most difficult composition 
ever penned for violin, and in point of polyphony, terrific 
baffles description. It is 
technic of a non-violinistic kind which makes it all the 


chords and combinations, it 
more difficult. There is, however, much more than mere 
technic in the work. It abourds in excellent ideas, the 
fugue is highly interesting, and the tw» cantabile parts in 
I. flat and B flat major are beautiful, melodious two, three 
ard four part writings for violin. It naturally suggests 
Jach—but then, who could write a big polyphonic work 
for violin alone without doing so. But there is ro slavish 
imitation of the great cantor, and the ideas are nearly ail 
I consider it a greater work than most of the 
Probably very few violin- 


Ertel’s own 
Reger sonatas for violin alone 
ists will take the trouble to learn it on account of its tre- 


mendous difficulties. Sebald is enthusiastic about it and 


will play it all over Germany. He was in fine form at this 
concert and his big tone, formidable technic and earnest 
musicianship created a deep impression. 
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At Busoni’s second orchestral concert at Beethoven Hall 
last evening four novelties were introduced to us, namely, 
his own “Lustspiel” overture, the adagio and scherzo from 
the E minor symphony by Hermann Beer, a tone poem en- 
titled “Saul and David,” after Rembrandt’s painting, by 
Johan Wagenaar, of Utrecht, and Hugo Kaun’s fantasy 
for violin and orchestra, “Es war einmal.” Beer and Wag- 
enaar conducted their compositions in person, the other 
numbers were led by Busoni. 

The Busoni overture is a bright, vivacious piece, pleasing 
in its melodic outlines and of almost classic simplicity in 
structure and harmony. It flows easily and naturally, and 
as performed by the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of the composer, it made an excellent impression 
and was loudly applauded. Hermann Beer, who is conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra at Breslau, and a brother of 
the alto, Therese Beer, in the extracts of his symphony of- 
fers nothing new. The adagio is noisy and brassy, inter 
spersed with sad and mournful moments, all in massive in- 
strumentation. The scherzo is a well sounding piece, but it 
is Beethoven-like in style and not at all “modern.” A far 
more important novelty was the Wagenaar tone poem. 

Johan Wagenaar, a Dutch composer, living at Utrecht. 
was heard in a symphonic work at the Essen Music Festi- 
val last May. “Saul and David” is a characteristic: work, 
depicting in tones King Saul’s meiancholy-and despair, and 
how he is consoled by David's harp playing, which not only 
soothes him but works him up to frenzied excitement. The 
Then sud- 
denly Saul relapses into his former despondency and the 
piece ends with tragic mournfulness. The ideas in this tone 
poem are original and characteristic of the subject and the 
treatment of the orchestra is masterly and thoroughly mod- 
ern. The work is full of color and vitality and it met with 
a very warm reception. 

Hugo Kaun’s new fantasy for violin is modern in style, 
melodious and resplendent in its harmonic garb. Kaun, 
though very progressive in his tendercies, happily does not 


climax here with the harp solo is tremendous. 


The piece, although difficult, is very effec- 
tively written both for solo violin and orchestra. 


eschew melody. 
It was 
magnificently played by Michael Press and it made the 
biggest hit of the evening. The applause was loud and pro- 
longed and the composer appeared twice to bow his ac: 
knowledgments. 

The interesting program was brought to a close with 
Liszt’s “Der Nachtliche Zug” afid “Tanz in der Dorf 
schenke” (“Mephisto” waltz), two episodes from Lenau’'s 
“Faust.” The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Busoni’s gen- 
ial leadership, gave a splendid rendering of these two works. 
They were thoroughly thought out and worked out to the 
smallest detail, and yet the impression as a whole was most 


vivid. Busoni seemed inspired, especially in the “Mephisto” 
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IN EUROPE 


BECKER 


The American pianist, William A. Becker, who is already well known here, concertised on the 
same evening in Beethoven Hall. 


Becker is a great technician, but, by reason of his “Vortrag,” 
as a thinking artist. The great applause which’ he received in 


hopin was fully justified —W. Altmann in the National Zeitung, Ber- 


In Becker’s conception there were flashes of genius. He is one of the virtuosos of and 
style.—-M. Marschalk, in the Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, November 23, 1906. a 

An uncommonly refined and sympathetic artist with an unusual warmth and expression. He 
has a beauti‘ul singing tone, and his technic is thoroughly mastered.—Vienna Tageblatt, Decem- 


An artist of great ability indeed, combining feeling and intelligence.—Munich Allgemeiner 

Zeitung, December 15, 1905. 

a did He played the Beethoven-Waldstein Sonata with deep feeling and brilliant 
technic. His interpretation o 


Dr. Theodore Kroyer. 


Schubert and Chopin was poetic.—Berlin Neueste Nachrichten, 


His. tone is unusually velvety also in the most powerful utterances, and his technic of a 
very high order. Consequently many parts of the Beethoven Sonata were beautifully played. In 
the short adagio he showed fine ym aoe in dynamics, and also the Schumann and Ch 
bers were poetically conceived.— 
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waltz, and I have never yet heard him conduct so well. 
All in all, it was a highly interesting evening. 
J << 

Myrtle Elvyn, the brilliant young American pianist, played 
before royalty last Sunday in the large hall of the Reich- 
stags Building at one of the most interesting court func 
tions that has taken place in the German capital this season. 
The Prince Eitel Fredrich represented the Emperor, who 
was unable to attend. The young artist was presented to 
the Prince, who complimented her most highly on her play- 
ing. Excellenz von Biilow and his wife, as well as a num- 
ber of the most distinguished members of the court so- 
ciety, also spoke to Miss Elvyn, and she received praise on 
all sides. She played the Chopin G major nocturne, “En 
Automn,” by Moszkowsky, and the Liszt twelfth rhapsody, 
displaying in a high degree her splendid technic, her full 
musical tone, her temperament, and all those higher mu- 
sical qualities for which she has already become famous. 
The spacious auditorium of the Reichstag Building was 
completely filled with a briiliant array of the highest army 
officers in gorgeous uniforms, the Diplomatic Corps, and 
magnificently gowned grandes dames 
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Fritz Kreisler added another to his long list of triumphs 
in this city at his third concert on Wednesday. His selec- 
tions were the Bach E minor sonata for violin and piano; 
Vieuxtemps’ F sharp minor concerto and andante, siciliano 
and corrente; “La Précieuse,” by Martini, Francceur and 
Couperin; three old Vienna waltzes by Lanner, arranged 
for violin by J. Mayseder, and three Wieniawski numbers, 
two caprices, saltarello and tarantella and the famous “Airs 
Russes.” Kreisler was at his best ‘and played throughout 
the evening with verve and esprit, with great tonal charm 
and with wonderful clearness and finished technic. The 
Vieuxtemps F sharp minor is the work in which he made 
his Berlin debut at Beethoven Hall nearly eight years ago, 
and it still remains one Of his most effective repertory 
pieces. Thoroughly delightful were his renderings of the 
old French pieces and of the Lanner waltzes. That old 
master of Viennese dance rhythms, J. Lanner, is little 


known to the younger generation, but as the forerunner 





of Johann Strauss he was, in his day, a great man. These 
waltzes are charming “old grandfather” compositions, and 
they are effectively Mayseder. Kreisler’s 


Wieniawski’s “Airs 


arranged by 


brilliant virtuoso performance of 


Russes” brought down the house and he was obliged to 
respond to the vociferous applause with numerous encores 


A very successful piano recital was given by the young 
Italian pianist, Maria Avani-Carreras, at Mozart Hall, on 
Tuesday. She was heard in the Chopin G minor and 
flat major ballades and in other smaller pieces by the same 
composer, in two Schumann numbers, and in compositions 
by Sgambati, Saint-Saéns, Schubert-Liszt and Liszt. The 
young lady has a touch capable of all shades of modula- 
tion, hence her tone is beautiful and of a refined singing 
quality. Her technic is clear and pearly, her conception 
is thoroughly musical, and she plays with a great deal of 
intelligence and feminine charm. She was perhaps at her 
best in compositions by her teacher, Sgambati, and with 
his effective toccata and charming romance she made a 
splendid impression. She also gave an excellent account 
“Etude en forme de valse,” of Liszt's 
“Liebestraum,” No, 3, and of the E major polonaise. The 


of Saint-Saéns’ 


artist met with a warm reception and was enthusiastically 
applauded. 
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Some ten or twelve years ago a young Polish composer, 
H. Melcer, won the Rubinstein composition prize for the 
best piano concerto. One would surmise that a concerto 
that was awarded such an important prize must have merit, 
and yet for more than a decade no pianist considered it 
worth his while to play it in the music center of the 
world. On Thursday it was at last introduced to us by 
Ignaz Friedman, the young Cologne pianist. It is indeed 
an interesting composition. The most important movement 
is the first, a maestoso, built up on big broad lines, and 
full of interest, thematically, harmonically and structurally. 
The andantino is partly lyric and partly dramatic in char 
acter. Melcer gives the piano a great deal of solo work, 
and his treatment of the orchestra is clever and never 
blatant or obtrusive Che composer makes skillful uss 
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of the horns, the woodwind and the strings in short solos 


[he piano part is grateful and brilliant. Friedman gave 
an excellent performance ot the work and it met with a 
very friendly reception. ‘The artist possesses a big techn 

and a large amount of bravura, qualities which he dis 
played to good advantage in the Tschaikowsky B flat minor 
concerto also. He is not a profound musician, but as a 
virtuoso he ranks with the best of the young pianists 
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\ugusta Zuckerman assisted John Manén, the Spanish 
violinist, at his concert on Sunday, carrying off the lion's 
share of the applause. Her performance of the Raff varia 
tions, a piece of which she has made a special study, was 


distinguished for penetration, remarkable exactness of 
execution, rhythmical precision, beautiful tone and a glow 
ing temperament Chis charming young American girl-is 
an admirable pianist. The violinist was heard in a numbet 
of virtuoso pieces which gave him an ample opportunity 
of displaying his brilliant technic and smooth, oily tone 


Manén is a bit superficial ir 


his conceptions, but he is a 
virtuoso par excellence 
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Miss Haring reports on the following four concerts: 
‘The Russian Trio concertized at Mozart Hall on Sat 
urday, assisted by A. Gentz, viola. The program com 


prised a new quartet by Robert Hermann, a sonata for 


‘cello and piano by Locatelli, Halvorsen’s passacaglia for 
violin and viola on a Handel theme, and Hans von Bron 
sart’s G minor trio The work of the evening was admir 
able throughout, di 


stinguished by artistic interpretation 


ind fine ensemble. Véra Maurina played with much more 
warmth than usual. Michael Press, too, was in splendid 
form. The honors of the evening, however, were with the 
‘cellist, Joseph Press, who gave a superb reading of the 
Locatelli sonata. He has a technic equal to all demands 


a fine singing tone, and his musical intelligence and elas 
ticity of temperament should place him far along the road 


to success.” 


‘A success was scored by Gwendolyn Toms at her 


concert at Beethoven Hall, on Saturday, when she had the 
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istance of the Philharmonic Orchestra in rendering 
Brahms’ No. 2 in B major, the Beethoven 
G major and Chopin’s F minor. Without an attempt to be 
ely feminine, the young pianist makes a 
most pleasing impression. Her technic is neat and sure, 
and she sings her melodies with much charm, even while 
imparting firmness to the rubato passages. In the Chopin 
oncerto she caught the note of despair, which always lurks 
that surging undercurrent of despair 
which is so rarely comprehended. Three big concertos 
from memory without one hitch, one doubting moment, is 
ni itself an achievement, and the young pianist fully de- 


three concertos 


other than pur 


n Chopin’s works 


erved the warm applause which greeted her at the close 

of the performance.” 
<< 

“An entertaining chamber music concert was given by 
the Sevcik Quartet on Wednesday, and one can but won- 
der that the half filled hall was not filled to overflowing. 
Ihe youthful artists have an ensemble which I have never 
heard surpassed, and they play with a convincing bright- 
with a rush of temperament and artis- 
tic conception, quite entrancing! They were heard in a 
quartet by Gliére, in Mozart’s ‘Jagd’ quartet, and one in 
Dvorak. This last named work, with its 


ness and fre shness, 


A major by 


semi-barbaric, haunting themes and harmonies was the 
piéce de resistance, and was worthily rendered by the 
Pragers. They were vociferously applauded and many 
times recalled at the close of the performance.” 


ome - 
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“Gervase Elwes and Fanny Davies gave a joint song 
ind piano recital at Bechstein Hall on Tuesday. Mr. 
Elwes sang some delightful old French and English songs 
and a Brahms group. His charming tenor voice is won- 
derfully flexible and even more conspicuous by the perfect 
mastery which he exercises over it than by mere beauty 
of voice alone; his intonation is pure and he is a thorough 
irtist. It is to be hoped that Mr. Elwes will tear him- 
self away from London to visit Berlin again soon. He 
was enthusiastically received and obliged to respond, after 
many recalls, with an encore. Miss Davies played works 


by Brahms, Schumann, Liszt, 


Debussy, Strauss-Tausig 





and a couple of resurrected piano pieces dating back to 
1690. ‘Fhe Liszt ‘Feux Follets’ was taken rather slower 
than we are accustomed to hearing it here, but the Srauss- 
Tausig waltz was very well performed, and with quite an 
infectious rhythmic accent. 

< 

Johannes Messchaert will sing a series of new lieder by 
Gustav Mahler, at the Kiinstlerhaus, on February 
14. The accompaniments will be played by the composer 
himself. 

= 

The second extra symphony concert of the Mozart or- 
chestra will be conducted by Carl Panzner, of Bremen. 
The soloists will be Alexander Heinemann and Alfred 
Wittenburg. 

 & 

Albert Rosenthal, the youthful American ‘cellist, is 
meeting with very encouraging success wherever he ap- 
pears in Germany. Young Rosenthal’s great natural gifts 
have been matured by a long and thorough schooling 
under such masters as Hugo Becker, David Popper and 
Anton Hekking, so that he is well equipped for concert 
work. 

Et 

A new choral work, entitled ‘“Seebilder,” for male 
chorus, baritone solo and orchestra, by Joseph Krug- 
Waldsee, the conductor of the Magdeburg Symphony Or- 
chestra, was recently produced for the first time in Dan- 
zig with great success. 

Se = 

Eugene Ysaye will shortly make a tour of Switzerland 
with the Lausanne Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Alexis Birnbaum. 

Ss = 

William A. Becker, the American pianist, gave a recital 
in Dresden on the 5th, which was exceptionally success- 
ful. The critics of the Saxon capital proclaim him one 
of the greatest of the younger generation of pianists. 
The Dresdener Nachrichten says: “Especially praiseworthy 
in Becker’s playing are the manifold nuances of his touch 
and the refined employment of the improvised form and 


the rubato, so necessary in Chopin. His performance of 
the berceuse was absolutely masterly. That he is also a 
splendid Liszt player was shown in his virtuoso reading 
of the tarantelle, ‘Venezzia € Napoli’” In fact this critic 
in his entire lengthy account of the concert has nothing 
but praise for Mr. Becker. The Daily Record and the 
Journal also speak of him in glowing terms, 
= 

From Sondershausen comes the news that Carl 
Schroeder, director of the Court Orchestra and Conserva- 
tory in that delightful little Thuringian city, will retire 
from both positions on April 1. 

Conrad Ansorge recently scored a triumphant success 
at Prague. The critic of the Bohemia, after hearing him 
play the Schubert B flat major sonata, wrote: “Ansorge, 
the piano poet, has long since been honored and admired 
in this town. But he who would really learn to love him 
must hear him play Schubert.” 

Leopold Godowsky will play at his third recital, on 
January 30, the Weber A flat sonata, his own arrangement 
of two minuets by Schubert and Rameau, a pastoral by 
Corelli, and a gigue by Loeilly; also the F minor ballade, 
the tarantelle in A flat, the nocturne in E, and the allegro 
de concert by Chopin, and Schumann’s “Carneval.” 

J << 

The program of Eugen d’Albert’s second recital, on 
January 17, will consist of six Beethoven sonatas, to wit: 
Opus 31, 53, 57, 90, 109 and III. 

eS 

Ferruccio Busoni’s first recital will occur at Beethoven 
Hall on the 24th of this month, when he will play the 
Brahms-Handel and Paganini variations, the Schumann 
“Papillons,” the twenty-four Chopin preludes at one sit- 
ting, and Liszt’s “Grand Galop ‘Chromatique.” 
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Other pianists who will be heard during the last two 
weeks of January are Ernst von Dohnany, Joseph Weiss, 
Bernard Stavenhagen, Hedwig Kirsch, Frieda Kwast, 
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Clotilde Kleeberg and Alexander Goldweiser. Frederic 
Lamond will also be heard in a Beethoven program. 
<< 

There will be no dearth of piano playing during the 
latter half of January, and as a matter of fact there never 
is in this city. 

e 

The program of the sixth symphony concert of the 
Royal Orchestra, under Weingartner, comprised Schu- 
mann’s “Manfred” overture, Sibelius’ E minor symphony, 
Paul Ertel’s symphonic poem, “Pompei,” and Beethoven’s 
C minor symphony. 
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Beethoven C minor symphony has been played here 
this week by Weingartner, Steinbach and Fiedler. 
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Emil Sauer told me, a few days ago when he was here, 
that his resignation from the Vienna Conservatory was 
definite and final, and that he had left the Austrian capital 
and taken up his abode in Dresden. He will not be con- 
nected with the Royal Conservatory or with any other in- 
stitution in Dresden, but will henceforth devote himself 
exclusively to solo playing and private teaching. 
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A Johann Strauss monument is soon to be erected in 
Vienna. Among the many competitors Professor Hellmer 
was the victorious sculptor, whose design was accepted. 
He has represented a figure of the “Waltz King” in a 
standing position under an arch decorated in reliefs. The 
statue is to represent Strauss in his younger years, when 
he created his joyous waltz melodies. The monument will 
be encircled by a balustrade, to which steps will lead up. 
The two corners will be decorated by figures, the one repre- 
senting the “Eisener Rathausmann,” and the other, “Das 
Donauweibchen.” It is to be executed in marble. 
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Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Pique Dame,” will be brought out 
here soon by the Royal Opera. 

eS 

The Berlin Comic Opera announces two novelties— 
“Romeo and Juliette in the Village,” by Friedrich Delius, 
and the Berlioz “Damnation of Faust,” in Raoul Gunsborg’s 
elaboration. 
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Richard Strauss’ “Salome” met with some opposition in 
Milan. In Turin it was more successful. In the latter place 
the composer conducted in person, but in Milan the produc- 
tion was under the direction of Poscagnini. 
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I recently sent in a picture of Sergei Kussewitzky, the 
great contra-bass virtuoso, of Moscow. Here is a more in- 
teresting one of him with his ponderous instrument, from 
which he draws tones of the most ethereal beauty, and on 
which he displays a virtuosity equal to that of the greatest 
‘cellist on his instrument. Kussewitzky is one of the most 
interesting and astonishing artists now before the public. 

ArTHUR M. ABELL. 


The complete concert and opera list of the week was 
as follows: 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 5. 


Beethoven Hall—Gwendolyn Toms, piano, with Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

Bechstein Hall—Alfred Reisenauer, piano. 

Mozart Hall—Russian Trio. 

Singakademie—Bruno Hinze-Reinhold, piano. 

Royal Opera—“Siegfried.” 

Comic Opera—“Hoffmann’s Erzahlungen.” 

West Side Opera—“Cousin Bobby.” 

Lortzing Opera—“Der Freischitz.” 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 6. 

Beethoven Hall—Joan Manén, violin, assisted by Augusta Zucker 
man, piano. 

Philharmonie—Philharmonic “Pop.” 

Singakademie—Donald Francis Tovey, piano, 
Joachim, Robert Hausmann and Fritz Fleming. 

Zodélogical Garden Concert Hall—Charity Concert. 

Royal Opera—‘“‘Der Roland von Berlin.” 

Comic Opera—Lakmé.” 

West Side Opera—‘Cousin Bobby.” 

Lortzing Opera—“Der Wildschiitz.” 


assisted by Prof. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 7. 
Beethoven Hall—Alexander Sebald, violin. 
Bechstein Hall—Margarethe Freund, vocal. 
Mozart Hall—Extra symphony concert under the direction of Max 

Fiedler; soloist, Emil Sauer. 
Philharmonie—Ludwig Erk Memorial concert. 
Singakademie—Richard Burmeister, piano, with Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

Royal Opera—“Der Evangelimann.” 
Comic Opera—“Pariser Leben.” 
West Side Opera—‘‘Cousin Bobby.” 
Lortzing Opera—‘‘Undine.” 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 8. 
Beethoven Hall—Johannes Messchaert, vocal. 
Bechstein Hall—-Gervase Elwes, vocal; Fanny Davies, piano. 
Mozart Hall—Maria Avani-Carreras, piano. 
Philharmonie—Philharmonic “Pop. 
Singakademie—Waldemar Meyer Quartet. 
Royal Opera—‘Gotterdammerung.” 
Comic Opera—“Hoffmann’s Erzahlungen.” 
West Side Opera—‘Cousin Bobby.” 
Lortzing Opera—“Der Freischitz.” 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9. 
Beethoven Hall—Fritz Kreisler, violin. 
Bechstein Hall—Sevcik Quartet. 
Philharmonie—Philharmonic “Pop.” 
Royal Opera—‘‘Salome.” 
Comic Opera—‘Pariser Leben.” 
West Side Opera—‘Cousin Bobby.” 
Lortzing Opera—“Zar und Zimmermann.” 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 10. 
Beethoven Hall—Ignaz Friedman, piano, with Philharmonic Or- 

chestra. 
Bechstein Hall—Nanny Merzenich, vocal. 
Mozart Hall—Alfred Wittenberg, violin, with Mozart Orchestra. 
Singakademie—Joachim Quartet. 
Royal Opera—Symphony Concert. 
Comic Opera—‘‘Lakmé.” 
West Side Opera—“Cousin Bobby.” 
Lortzing Opera—‘“Martha.” 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 11. 

Beethoven Hall—Ferruccio Busoni, Second Orchestral concert. 
Bechstein Hall—Ida Ekman, vocal. 


Philharmonie—Lilli Lehmann, vocal. 

Philharmonie (small hall)—Grete Pohl, piano. 

Singakademie—Bernard Stavenhagen, piano; 
sonata evening. 

Royal Opera—“Zar und Zimmermann.” 

Comic Opera—“Hoffmann’s Erzahlungen.” 

West Side Opera—“Cousin Bobby.” 

Lortzing Opera—“Der Freischiitz.” 


Felix Berber, violin; 





ARTHUR HARTMANN AS A HISTRION. 


While the Gamut Club stag reception to Arthur Hart- 
mann and his pianist, Adolphe Borschke, last night was not 
announced as a “jinks” of any particular sort, after the 
opening felicitations it developed into a “jinks” of no mean 
order. This club, based on a body of musicians and in- 
cluding men of all professions and various businesses in its 
associate membership, makes a point of entertaining such 
artists as visit Los Angeles and frequently elects them to 
honorary membership. This was the case with that ex- 
cellent violinist Hartmann and his pianist last night. 

Sixty “good fellows” gathered around a_bountifully 
spread board, arranged by mine host of the occasion, W. E. 
Strobridge. Harley Hamilton occupied the chair, being 
his induction into the presidency of the club. Early in the 
evening speeches from various members and visitors were 
called for and in certain cases vociferously demanded. Among 
those to respond were Messrs. Hartmann and Borschke, 
George Barnum, Dr. John R. Haynes, S. T. Clover, Walter 
Hoff Seeley, Otheman Stevens, Arthur Clark and others, 
who, through many interruptions, managed to make their 
meaning clear. 

In musical numbers Messrs. Borschke and Von Stein 
were heard at the piano and Messrs. Hartmann and Kopta 
on the violin. Mr. Hartmann entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of the affair, not putting himself on a pedestal of 
dignity, but proving himself a bohemian in the best sense 
He proffered a series of imitations of the personality of 
various violinists of note, showing their style of entrance 
on a concert platform. Among those he mimicked were 
Petschnikoff, Sarasate, Ysaye, Remenyi, Marteau, César 
Thomson, Kubelik and Kocian, with De Pachmann added at 
the piano, the latter impersonation being the hit of the 
evening. Mr. Hartmann presented to the club a large pho- 
tograph of himself, autographed. 

To those who are interested in violin music, the memory 
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f Arthur Hartmann’s recital last week will be an incentive 


is farewell concert tonight. His tone is of superla 


to hear h 


tive sweetness, his personality commanding, his musicianship 


neing In tonight's program will be found Bach's 
( mne,’ the only number to be repeated from his first 
concert Mr. Hartmann will be assisted by Adolphe 
Borschke, a pianist of high attainments——Los Angeles 


Evening News 


Arthur Hartinann is a clever comedian and an artist in 


many ways besides that of the art of “fiddling’”—in a half 
hour of imitations of violinists, their ways, mannerisms in 


playing and how they appear before the public he gave a 
view that would draw him a phenomenal salary on the 


vaudeville stage.—Los Angeles Herald. 


Another Witherspoon Appreciation. 


Among the appreciative press notices accorded Herbert 
Withe rspoon on the occasion of his recent song recital was 
he tollowin ig: 

Unusual judgment and skill were shown in the arrange 
executed by Herbert Witherspoon 
Mendelssohn 


ment of the program 


it his song recital yesterday afternoon at 


Hall. Opening with a cantata by Bach, the singer followed 
this classic selection with a group of German songs, then 
1 number of French songs, several American compositions, 


closing with several old folk songs. In each case the singer 


aried his 


renderings to suit the compositions with unerring 
dramatic skill 

When using the full power of his voice Mr. Witherspoon 
would undoubtedly be more effective in the Metropolitan 
or Manhattan Opera House than in the comparatively re 
duced space of Mendelssohn Hall 


“Si tu le Veux,”” by Charles Koeclin, 


In pleasing contrast 
was his rendering of 


with its continuous use of the sotto voce 


Che group of songs by American composers was fully 
enjoyed by the auditors, especially “Why So Pale,” by F 
Van der Stucken. Here the delicate comedy of the singer 
particularly in the 


“The Devil Take 


caused much laughter and applause, 
closing words of Suckling’s famous lyric, 
Her 

Mr. Witherspoon's diction is clear and delightful. An 
instance of this was his interpretation of “The Auld 
Fisher,” a Scotch song, with words by George MacDonald 
rhe singer’s simulation of the Scotch dialect was perfection 
January 11 


tself.—Evening Telegram, 


RAFAEL 


RECORD OF THE PAST 
WEEK IN NEW YORK. 


Wednesday afternoon, January 23, piano recital by Sigis- 
mund Stojowski, assisted by Mme. von Niessen-Stone, 
contralto, and Alwin Schroeder, ‘cellist, Mendelssohn 
Hall. 

Wednesday evening, January 23, concert of the Scottish 

Mendelssohn Hall. 


Wednesday evening, January 23, “The Huguenots,” Man- 


Society, 


hattan Opera House. 


Wednesday evening, January 23, “Martha,” Metropolitan 
Opera tlouse. 

Thursday evening, January 24, concert by the Marum Quar- 
tet, assisted by Alexander Lambert, pianist, and Mrs. 
Marum, soprano, Cooper Union Hall. 

rhursday evening, January 24, concert by the St. Cecilia 
Club, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, January 24, concert by the Kneisel Quar- 
tet, assisted by Rudolph Ganz, pianist, Association Hall, 
Brooklyn 

Friday afternoon, January 25, New York Philharmonic 
public rehearsal, assisted by Hugo Heermann (violin), 

Wassily Safonoff, conductor, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday afternoon, January 25, piano recital, by Dr. Otto 
Neitzel, Mendeissohn Hall. 

Friday evening, January 25, “La Sonnambula,” Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Friday evening, January 25, “Tosca,” Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Saturday afternoon, January 26, piano recital, by Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, January 26, concert by the University 

Glee Club, 


Saturday afternoon, January 26, 


Carnegie Lyceum 
“Carmen,” Manhattan Op- 
era House. 
Saturday afternoon, January 26, “Romeo and Juliet,” Met- 
ropolitan Opera House 

Saturday evening, January 26, concert by the New York 

Philharmonic Society, assisted by Hugo Heermann (vio- 

lin), Carnegie Hall 

Saturday evening, January 26, “Aida” (popular prices), 
Manhattan Opera House 

Saturday evening, January 26, “Hinsel und Gretel” (popu- 

lar prices), Metropolitan Opera House. 

concert by the New York 


Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall 


Sunday afternoon, January 27, 


Sunday evening, January 27, first New York performance 
of Father Hartmann’s oratorio, “St. Peter,’ conducted 
by the composer, Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday evening, January* 27, operatic concert, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Sunday evening, January 27, operatic concert, Metropolitan 
Opera House 

Monday afternoon, January 28, joint recital by Hugo Heer 
mann (violin) and Ernest Consolo (piano), Mendels- 
sohn Hall. 

Monday evening, January 28, 
Manhattan Opera House. 


“Lucia di Lammermoor,” 


Monday evening, January 28, “La Boheme,” Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Tuesday evening, January 29, concert by Edwin Grasse 
(violin), assisted by Elizabeth Schaup, soprano; George 
Falkenstein, pianist, and Hermann Dutschke, horn 
player, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Tuesday evening, January 29, 
sembly Hall. 


Tonktinstler Musicale, As- 





Busoni in Munich. 

Another pianistic light appeared on our musical hori- 
zon recently, when Ferrucio Busoni, after a long ab- 
sence from Munich, played here in the Vierjahreszeiten 
Hall. The house was crowded. Busoni played a chaconne 
and two choral preludes arranged from Bach, by himself; 
the Beethoven “Hammerklavier” sonata, twelve Chopin 
etudes (op. 25); Liszt's study, his “Harmonies 
du Soir” and “Valse di bravoura sur les motifs de Lucia 
et Parisina.” Busoni’s fabulous technic throughout this 
tremendous program was conceded by all present; but 
there was a division of opinion as to the character of his 


“Mazeppa” 


interpretations, which was openly displayed at the con- 
clusion of the Beethoven sonata, when in the applause 
that followed it, cheers and bravos were suddenly mingled 
with loud hisses. Such an occurrence in a Munich con- 
cert hall is unprecendented, and to an artist of Busoni’s 
caliber was a direct and unwarrantable affront. Granting 
that the interpretation of the Beethoven sonata was cold 
and lacking its rightful depth and grandeur, it in no wise 
justified the insulting demonstrations directed against a 
performer whose artistic stature is such as to command 
courtesy and respect, whether we agree with him or not. 
Busoni met it all with a quiet dignity of bearing that pro- 
duced its effect apparently, for all hostile manifestations 
were presently silenced and were not repeated. Before 
the concert was over, he appeared to have won the best 
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part of his audience, to judge from the storms of un- entrance door is a replica of Falguiére’s statue, “Tarcesius,” rchetta Nev 
mitigated applause that filled the hall. which 1s in the Luxembourg Museum. ' } 
sell x : ? I S ‘ 
While true that Busoni’s performances, with one or two A double glass door communicates with another roo , ; u 
notable exceptions, made little or no appeal to the emo which, during the council of the bishops, will be used as Recitation, \ Dre CW, 
tions, their virtuosity was overwhelming; and in face of a “parloir.” It is almost as large as the council chamber Vina 
the fact that the artist was ill and suffering throughout the _ itself. Va ‘ . 
evening, as was afterwards learned, his work assumes —e \ W - 
Song t it < ( Me elssol 
heroic proportio . 
Proportions. RUDOLPH GANZ WELCOMED IN BROOKL\N. Niarion Niednes 
eee : lunga 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., January 28, 1907. ! 7 Me B. OQ. Kle 
i I t Roney 
Chateau de La Muette. thursday evening of last week Rudolph Ganz, the dis Au Matin Goda 
d . suished Swiss pi , tee : netted 4 , : 
[From the New York Herald, Paris Edition, January 15.] cinggts hed Swis pianist, was the assisting artist at the 2 ebiccnnne 
The F ' a bias d bis! 7 Kneisel Quartet concert in Association Hall, Brooklyn. Mr 
ie French cardinals, archbishops and bishops will, says F 
: aes SECS Se wD 7° Ganz revealed his beautiful touch and thorough command SEATTLE MUSICAL NOTES. 
the Journal des Débats, meet today in conference at the : ; J : : 
Chat ie La M ,' 7 : . ; of the instrument in the performance of the Schumann atrLe, Wash., January : ) 
1ateau de La Muette consider certain points in regard . as 
a ca ette Mi So eee : I ' 's 84 quintet in E flat major. It was enjoyed by a large audience, Che first symphony concert given by the Seattle Choral 
oO the situation create J 4 1ure yy the Separation ¢ | | j 
created for the Church by pé which included many musicians and students. After re- Symphony Society took place recently in the Grand Opera 
aw. . 
ide : oe oe peated appearances in the borough, Mr. Ganz has estab- House, James Hamiiton Howe conducting this program 
Cardinal Lecot, Archbishop of Bordeaux; Cardinal , : . ; , > ' 
: . ? 2 i lished himself as a prime favorite with the Brooklyn Insti- Overture. Rienzi Ween 
Coullié, Archbishop of Lyons, and the coadjutor of the . sane 
oe iy Se tute su.scribers, under whose auspices he has played at Damascus March, from Naamar Costa 
Archbishop of Paris, went on Sunday to call on Cardinal eS: , . Solo by J. R. M 
; , ae several concerts. lhe Kneisels played an unfamiliar quar- oo og . anning 
Richard at the hotel of M. Denys Cochin, in order to : oF 2 : F : Fifth Symphony, in C minor, op. 6 Beethover 
i oe 7 tet in A major, by Gliére, and fragments of quartets by De- a a aa 
arrange the program of the conference, as modified by the bussy and Duss Quartet, No Evil Shall Befall Thee, from Eli Costa 
Iss rt i * 
last Papal encvclical. ,@ a Pere on Cecelia Quartet—First soprano, Mrs. Jos. R. Manning; second 
atc - eS Ve soprano, Mrs. W. L. Baird; first contralto, Mrs. H. W. Lung 
The four prelates he conferences yesterday, morn- : — 
af prelates held two conferences ye: — Marie Stoddart is to be the soprano at the special vocal second contralto, Sarah Morgan Edmunds 
ing and afternoon. ; ' rtus - . ’ 
mis . : ; of . concert, which the Brooklyn Institute will give at Associa Overture, Fingal’s Cave Mendelss 
I'he Pope on Sunday received Mgr. Dadolle, Bishop oi : ‘ ‘ ; He That Shall Endure, from Elija Mendelssohn 
nes , 2 y ; tion Hall, Thursday evening, January 31. The other sing te” When Whakel Whee: 4 Kiijal 
Dijon, who will act as secretary of the conference of bish- ; : : 2 \ria ‘ 4 Mendelss 
F 5 : : ( : ers wil be those heretofore announced: Janet Spencer, Ed M R. B. J 
ops. Mgr. Dadolle left on Sunday evening for Paris. ’ ; : 
: . : ward Johnson and Emilio de Gogorza. André Benoist will ¢ 1 Capella, O Pa s ar 
lhe Chateau of La Muette, at Passy, where the French , S 
y, } ] Ent ( f 
: — : a . be at the piano. The program was published in THe Mu- — . Ui 
bishops will meet today, was originally, in the time of . ! ks Be G fror Mendels 
S E he . #8 SICAL COURIER last week 22 2: 
Charles IX, a mere “rendezvous de chasse.” Later on it es 22 — 
< : ; eas oe J. Ed le Butler g the Trit 
was purchased by the Duchesse de Berry from Fleurian ' ; , : J. Hdmonde butler gave an organ recital at the I rinity 
: ; : ; ’ ; The Olive Mead Quartet will visit Brooklyn Thursday p., % Church: Descent! 7 ' | 
d’Armenonville. She gave the Chateau de Madrid : ¥ Parish Church, December 30, and was assisted by Helen 
. ; evening, February 7, and give a concert at Association Hall, 4, th | j » 
change for it, and on her death it became a royal domain. ; Ponnl ; owarth Lemmel, Edwin Gastel and Marion Rickard 
ei ee : 2 under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. In addition 22 22 
lhe building was repaired and enlarged and a story F ; — 
: : : : to two quartets there will be solos by Miss Mead and Miss |) ale } ier 
added. Marie Antoinette passed the night before her mar- Mier , ; 1¢ Christmas music of the Seattle churches was more 
zs - Littlehales. ‘lhe program wil! include these numbers nee ee r ' , 
riage there, and the King passed the first few months after : elaborately and carefully prepared and better rendered than 
: : Quartet, in najor, op. 18, No seethove : : ; 
his accession. geal ee Beet ' formerly. This is one of the many evidences that Seattle 
; f Du bist die Ruh Schubert , , er « 
The chateau was afterward bought, in 1823, by Sebastian Carrice Sclav Scharwenka 'S beginning to think of something else than “corner lots 
. ¢ e e : le 3 _s -_-* 
Erard, the founder of the famous piano making firm. On Miss Littlehale _ 
his death, in 1831, the chateau went to his nope w, Pierre Romanze \rthur Foote On Friday, December 28, the Seattle Choral Club gave its 
Erard, who in his turn left it to his wife’s niece. The a o ak first concert of the season and sang Gaul’s cantata, Ruth 
heiress of La Muette married the Comte de Franqueville, under the direction of David Scheetz Craig 
Miss Mead. 
: . ; ; 2s 2: 
member of the Institute, who has just placed it at the Quart yt Dvorak ee 
disposal of Cardinal Richard and the other French bishops = = Gerard Tonning gave a musicale at the Unitarian Church, 
to hold their meeting. ; : December 23, and was assisted by Mrs. J. M. Cunningham, 
‘ ; : & ; A number of bright children studying at the Berta Grosse ‘ A ; . S : 
rhe bishops will meet in the grand salon, a large and Piencasenk. Gehan Pp | ae ‘ , Misses Gilman, Woodcock, Tiffany, McArdle, Mann; also 
a ‘ Poa ps Maso ocnooi or lano playec a a rece musical . al : 
handsome room, with a high ceiling and lighted by five oneal lke program ; Messrs. Pinney, Haslund, Palmer and Shippen Mrs. W 
P ; ; ; ; nornmg e program was: ; , 
arge windows. In it will be placed eighty-five little tables, H. Pittwood and [len Shelton 
" © a Iwo German Songs Schwalm -_- -~- 
one jor each prelate. In the center of the salon is a Beate Wien — 
marvelous table in ancient mosaic, of inestimable value Twilight ...... ssipo December 19 the Norwegian Church gave a musicale 
From the white ceiling is suspended a luster in Bohemian Marion Stebbins Che program was made up of num-ers by Frank Bogardus 
crystal, holding fifty candles. In each corner of the room | the Slumber Boat J. Gays Frank A. Leon, Elsie Wiess, Helen Hawkins, Gertrud 
ah ‘ I Ruxt . . 
is a lampadaire in carved onyx, and on the mantelpiece is rn aie ser 7 Smith, Matilda Jacobsen, Ru MeGuire and Mamie M« 
laucere yt 
a set of chimney ornaments in old gold. Opposite the is Intyre Davip Scueerz Craic 
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was among the operas heard last week at 
the Paris Grand Opéra. It were more correct, perhaps, 
“Lohengrin and Elsa,” or simply “Elsa,” for on 
that occasion the whole performance was centered in the 
heroine. In the words of my friend Ariolo, who was with 
me, and who is sometimes inclined to be waggish: “It 
was easy to feel ‘low-an’-grin’ at some things we had to 
take in.” He also observed, in the first act, that the 
were lame and draggy; the orchestra pretty 
directed. The decoration, he said, was 
always good and sometimes fine; Ortrud looked a fair 
and Telramund, he declared, presented his case 


a yhengrin” 


to say 


cnoruses 


good, but poor ly 


wall flower 


badly to the Court. The trumpets, calling to the four 
winds for a hero to defend the fair name of Elsa, made 
a nice “mess” of their work. In Act II, during the fire 
of accusation heaped upon the innocent head of Elsa, 
Mlle. Lindsay presented the picture of an eloquent silent 
actress. Noté, as Telramund, has a magnificent voice, but 
as an actor he is perfectly helpless, with never so much 
as a sign of histrionic ability; and Ortrud, his designing 
spouse, failed utterly in the person of Mile. Féart, to grasp 
the great opportunities of the situation; she has large 
eyes and a fine voice, but no proper conception of the 
character she had undertaken to act. Scaramberg, the 
tenor, has more body, physically, than voice—indeed the 
latter is small for so big and heavy a man—and so that he 
might be allowed to save even that, the indulgence of the 
audience was solicited after the first act. After alighting 
from his swan drawn boat, he dismisses the faithful bird 
with his thanks addressed to the public, and later on, 
before his departure, this Lohengrin came down to the 


footlights as closely as he could, to sing the narrative of 
his origin to the audience, with Elsa, the King and his 
nobles back of him to listen. He had, too, the habit of 


swallowing his tone while gasping for more breath. The - 


pages appeared to be very old girls—denied only, yet em- 
phasized, too, in the short ballet skirts they wore. Much 
of the time the splendid orchestra was either listless or 
noisy. In the third act, Elsa worked herself up into a 
glorious state of excitement, bordering on madness, in her 
endeavor to ascertain whence her deliverer had come; 
and when he departed she remained a perfect picture of 
silent anguish. Altogether, Miss Lindsay’s conception of 
the role of Elsa is more dramatic than lyric, in which 
respect she differs from many other artists essaying the 
part; her singing, too, takes on more of the dramatic 
expression, though the quality or character of her voice, 
I should say, is a lyric rather than a dramatic soprano. 
Though the first part of the bridal chamber scene was 
lacking in that lovely, poetic atmosphere which on rare 
occasions may be felt—even “seen,” to borrow once more 
the words of my friend Ariolo—this was no fault of Elsa 
(Mlle, Lindsay), who, on the contrary, was admirable 
throughout the performance, both as singer and as actress. 
In this scene, Lohengrin pointed his sword at the in- 
truding evil-minded Telramund, who fell dead—with sev- 
eral yards of space between himself and the fatal weapon 
in the hands of Elsa’s defender, who seemed so aston- 
ished and stunned at the collapse of the would-be assassin 
that he continued to point his sword in the air (not at 
the harmless mass on the ground) until it became time 
to ring down the curtain. When, in the last act, the King 
and his followers return to the scene, there was havoc 
between the stage music and that of the orchestra—a 
rhythm of thirteen, with six in one and seven in the 
other—and the conductor, M. Mangin, perfectly indifferent 


-and unconcerned about it all, beating time as though 


“time to go home” had arrived; with fio accent, no em- 
phasis, no beat “to beat the band,” or control the state 
of affairs! Such is “grand opera” as sometimes viewed 
and reviewed by Ariolo, whose report is declared to be 
a true and- faithful copy of what his ears and eyes re- 
member. 


Ss << 


At yesterday’s concert of the Conservatoire the pro- 
gram opened with Mendelssohn’s “Scotch Symphony,” 
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which was interpreted by M. Georges Marty and his 
superb orchestra, with that conscientious care and finish 
for which the Consérvatoire “traditional” rendering of 
Mendelssohn music has become noted. Following the 
symphony, we were treated to a first audition of Bach’s 
dramatic cantata, “Eole apaisé” (Eole appeased, or paci- 
fied), for soli, chorus and orchestra; with violin, viola 
d'amour, viole de gamba, oboe d’amour, horns and 
trumpets and the part of the “continuo” played on the 
piano by Alex. Guilmant. The name-part, Eole, was 














ALBERT CARRE, JorINT Director oF Paris GRAND OPERA. 


splendidly sung by Charles W. Clark, who won admira- 
tion and enthusiastic applause for the manner in which 
he acquitted himself of a difficult task; Auguez de 
Montalant sang the part of Pallas; Mathilde Cauchy that 
of Pomone; and Zephyr was sung by Georges Dantu. 
Beethoven’s overture to “Fidelio” concluded the program. 
A fuller account of this concert may be found on another 
page of this issue. 
eS FS 


The Lamoureux-Chevillard concert offered its patrons the 
overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” Wagner; the “Jupiter” 
symphony, C major, of Mozart; a first hearing of a “Hymn 
to Venus,” by Alb. Magnard; “La Procession” nocturne, 
first audition, Liszt; “Valse de Méphisto,” first audition, 
Liszt; prelude to “Lohengrin,” Wagner, and the overture 
to Weber’s “Freischiitz.” 


At the Colonne concert the Berlioz “Symphonie Fantas- 
tique” was given, followed by a “Grande Fantaisie and 
Fugue” for piano, by Bach-Liszt; soloist, Lucie Caffaret (a 
last year’s Conservatoire prize winner); theme and varia- 
tions for viola (first hearing), Georges Hue, by Pierre Mon- 
teux; and “La Sinfonia Domestica,” Richard Strauss. 

Ze = 

The Concerts Berlioz provide excellent programs and are 
attracting good audiences. One of them a few evenings 
since contained the overture to “The Magic Flute,” Mozart; 
the “Unfinished Symphony” of Schubert; recitative and 
aria from Gluck’s “Orpheo,” sang by Lise d’Ajac; “Les 
Emigrants,” poem and adaptation, by F. de Faye-Jozin, 
recited by the author; scherzo, for strings, first time, by 
E. Provinciali; “La Solitaire,’ Saint-Saéns,” and “Des 
Ailes,” Ch. René, by Miles. d’Ajac; “Le Medaillon,” poem 
and adaptation by F. de Faye-Jozin, recited by the com- 
poser; and ending with the “Impressions of Italy,” by G. 


Charpentier. Mme. de Faye-Jozin met with extraordinary 
success, being recalled repeatedly after each piece. 
= = 


On Thursday afternoon Jeanne Grémaud (a pupil of 
Fendall Pegram), gave a concert at the Salle des Fétes du 
Journal, in which she had the support of several disting- 
uished artists and was favorably received by a large audi- 
ence. 


2 Zs 
— —— 


In the evening, at one of the “Soirées d’Art,” Signor At- 
tilio Brugnoli, an excellent composer-pianist from Rome, 
made his first appearance here since the “Rubinstein Con- 
cours,” at which he was a lauréat, winning a position in the 
world of composition that placed him head and shoulders 
above the other competitors. At this concert M. Brugnoli 
proved that he is capable of playing the piano quite as well 
as he can compose. He played the Beethoven sonata, op. 
110, and a group of three pieces, all new to Paris; a pre- 
lude and fugue in E flat minor, by Sgambati, forceful—the 
fugue being constructed on the “Hymn to St. John,” from 
which the musical scale derived its tone names; a nocturne 
in D flat, also by Sgambati, in which the accompaniment is 
treated very melodiously; and lastly a “Tema con varia- 
zioni,” E flat, by Martucci, a long and well made composi- 
tion, musically and pianistically interesting, containing every 
variety of technic, melody, rhythm and figure combination, 
and requiring a jolly good pianist to perform it properly. 

Signor Brugnoli has just been appointed professor of 
the Reale Conservatorio at Parma—a position for life, if 
he chooses so to make it. 


Nelly Martyl, of the Opéra, sang in very good style three 
songs by H. Biisser (of the Debussy school), which were 
more curious than beautiful. A string quartet also contrib- 


uted two numbers, more or less well played. 
J J 


At the Salle des Agriculteurs on Saturday evening, Doro- 
thy Swainson gave a concert in which she had the assist- 
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AnpreE MessaAceR, Jornt Director oF Paris Granp OPERA. 


ance of her teacher, Thérése Chaigneau, and Theodora 
Salicath, a Norwegian singer. 

Miss Swainson and Mile. Chaigneau played some duets 
for two pianos so perfectly that they sounded as if per- 
formed by one player. The most interesting composition 
offered by them was variations and fugue on a theme of 
Beethoven, by Max Reger. While the theme chosen is not 
attractive, the variations, and particularly the fugue, are 
made in masterly fashion and will interest musicians. The 
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er duets for two pianos were a Mozart sonata, D major, 
Chabrier. Between 


trois val romantiques by Em 


roups Mlle. Salicath, with a clear, penetrating so 
oice, offered a German set of three songs by Brahms, 
ra ind M Reger 


Alnaes and Gri lhe singer articulates so distinctly that 


ind another, in Swedish, by Sinding, 


her consonants’ are better defined than her vowels. Her 


nt manner won many friends for her 
ed 1 
Ee 


At the Students’ gathering in the Vitti Academy on Sun 


Mile. Salicath was heard again and strength 


if, 


favorable impression already created. Charles 


Foerster added a number of well played piano soli to the 


rogram Rey. Dr. Shurtleff spoke to the students on 


Commanding Opportunities.” 
ea = 
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Rollie Borden-Low, the American soprano, has arrived in 


fill Kuropean engagements, after which she will 
T 


rn to the United States to keep her engagements to sing 


a -- 
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. few days since Mme. Eustis died at her home in Paris. 
She was seventy-four years of age, the mother of Mme 
ind of Mme. Loudon, wife of the Minister 


s Kinen 
lokio, who, before her marriage 
the 


ve known in Paris as beautiful singer, Lydia 


DetMa-HEIDE 


TonKuntstler Meeting. 


The Tonkiinstler Society presented the following pro 


gram at its meeting in Assembly Hall last evening (Janu 


N for \ once ind Piano, G major. o 25 Nicock 


Mozart 
Beethoven 
.. Brahms 

Brahms 
Mrs. Ludwig Marur 
I t the Piane 

Violin and Violoncello 

R. Volkmann 
Schradieck and Ernst Stoffregen 


Che new opera, “Sen lesa” (“The dream of the Forest’), 
by Ladislaw Prokop, has been accepted by the National 
Cheater of Prague, and will soon have its first performance. 
Prokop has hitherto been known for his chamber music and 


is orchestral works 


FJ Jae MUSICAL EVENTS IN NEW YORK. 


Opera every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
nights, and Saturday matinee, and Sunday night con- 
certs, Manhattan Opera House. 

Opera every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
nights, and Saturday matinee, and Sunday night con- 


certs, Metropolitan Opera House. 


Thursday evening, January 31, concert by the People’s 
Symphony Society, Cooper Union Hall. 

Friday evening, February 1, concert by the People’s Sym- 
phony Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday evening, February 2, concert by the New York 
Symphony Society. 

Sunday afternoon, February 3, matinee by the New York 
Symphony Society, 

Tuesday evening, February 5, second Musurgia concert, 
Carnegie Hall. ; 

Tuesday evening, February 5, Kneisel Quartet concert, 
Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, February 6, concert of Russian music 
by Madame Trotin and other artists, Mendelssohn 
Hall. 

Thursday morning, February 7, 
musicale, Waldorf-Astoria. 
Thursday evening, February 7, concert by the Russian 

Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday afternoon, February 8, New York Philharmonic 
public rehearsal, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, February 9, Symphony concert for 
young people, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday evening, February 9, concert by the New York 
Philharmonic, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, February 9, recital by Francis Mac- 
millen, Mendelssohn Hall. 
Monday afternoon, February 11, 
Metcalf, Mendelssohn Hall. 
Tuesday evening, February 12, special concert by the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, and the Mendelssohn Choir, of To- 

ronto, Carnegie Hall. 

Tuesday evening, February 12, concert by the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, February 13, second special concert 
by the Pittsburg Orchestra and the Mendelssohn 
Choir, of Toronto, Carnegie Hall. 

Thursday morning. February 14, musicale by the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society, Waldorf-Astoria. 

Thursday evening, February 14, concert by the Rubinstein 
Club, Waldorf-Astoria 


Haarlem Philharmonic 


song recital by Susan 


Thursday evening, February 14, concert devoted to the 
performance of old music, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Sunday evening, February 17, “The Creation,” to be given 
by the People’s Choral Union, Hippodrome. 

Monday afternoon, February 18, piano recital by Birdice 
Blye, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Tuesday evening, Iebruary 19, concert by the Adele Mar- 
gulies Trio, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, February 20, piano recital by Mamie 
Silberfield, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, February 21, concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. 

Thursday evening, February 21, concert by the Marum 
Quartet, Cooper Union Hall. 

Friday evening, February 22, concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 

Saturday afternoon, February 23, matinee by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. 

Wednesday evening, February 27, concert by the Kalten- 
born Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, February 28, concert by the Kneisel 
Quartet, Association Hall, Brooklyn. 

Thursday evening, February 28, concert by the Russian 
Symphony Societ}, Carnegie Hall. 

Thursday evening, February 28, concert by the Olive Mead 
Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Friday afternoon, March 1, New York Philharmonic public 
rehearsal, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, March 2, Symphony concert for young 
people, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday evening, March 2, New York Philharmonic con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall. 

Tuesday evening, March 5, concert by the Kneisel Quartet, 
Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, March 7, concert by the Musical Art 
Society, Carnegie Hall. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Bulletin of St. Mark's 
Church (Pro-Cathedral) shows excellent taste in the 
choice of the music. The choirmaster is Ferdinand War- 
ner and the quartet of soloists includes Mrs. George Mur- 
phy, Henrietta Krause, George Murphy and William J. 
Oratorios and cantatas by Gaul, Stainer, Sulli 
van and Williams are to be sung at special services this 
year. 


Macinnes. 


“Seebilder,” for male chorus, baritone solo and orchestra, 
by Josef Krug Waldsee, was produced in November at 
Dantzig by the Teachers’ Vocal Union, and at Linz by the 
United Male Singing Society. 
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“Triumph for Hartmann.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
“The greatest living Bach player.”—Carl Busch, Kansas City Star. 
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FRANCIS 


MAGMILLEN 


‘VIOLINIST 
NOW ON FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


New York Debut December 7, at Carnegie Hall, 
with MR. WALTER DAMROSCH and the New York 
Symphony 


Orchestra, a Sensational Succes 


THE NEW YORK WORLD, DECEMBER 8 


All that has been said by the London critics of the present ful- 
fillment and future promise of Francis Macmillen as a violinist 
was justified last night at Carnegie Hall, when the young artist 
made his debut before a New York audience with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Macmillen has already “arrived.” He is the virtuoso. What- 
ever breadth of interpretation or depth of comprehension time may 
bring it will be only in the development of a temperament and 
technic which are rarcly satisfying. 

Gifted with a personality which is poetic in the extreme the young 
man brings to his bowing not only the fire and enthusiasm but the 
beauty of youth. The slender figure, instinct with grace, the dark 
introspective eyes and waving brown hair should bring him the 
homage of a Paderewski. 

His delicacy of coloring, his certainty of touch, the impetuosity 
of his bowing, which in the Paganini concerto in D major was so 
amazingly shown, place him at once in the front ranks. 
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“King Olaf” and the finale of Wagner's “Die Meistersinger.” 
English and Canadian residents of New York are pat 


Pittsburg Orchestra and Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto. | i: cts» these concerts, and many persons of 


prominence in other cities of the United States and ot 





Canada will be present 


Joint Concerts by These Splendid Musical Organizations in New York and whciietnicen inte eae einai gaia tags 
Elsewhere During the Month of February. Fhicteenth Peale for ‘Schor Sols, Chores and Onibastes:: Lia 


George Hamlin, the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, and the 











Pittsburg Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Vogt 


: . : " Motet in six Parts, a Capella, Psalm 13 Gout 
For years the most influential agent in developing musical Pittsburg has been the possessor of a symphony orchestra Cherubim Song, in eight Parts, a Capella lschaikowsk 

taste and understanding in Canada has been the Pittsburg for twelve years. It is maintained at the expense of an The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronte 

Orchestra, which makes annualiy an extensive tour of ‘the organization of public spirited citizens. In the course of Symphony, No. 9, in D major, « : Beethov 

Canadian cities. [Each winter it gives a week of concerts in each season it visits many cities other than Pittsburg. Its Aiegra, Me now tropes, un pocs macaton 


pa : Z 7 s A 4 Scherzo, molto vivace 
Toronto with the Mendelssohn Choir, of 220 men’s and home is in the magnificent new Carnegie Institutes of Arts Adagio molto e cantabil 
women’s voices. This chorus is authoritatively said to be and Sciences, which will be dedicated next spring with Choral finale, Schiller’s Hyam of Joy 


the best singing organization in North America, and Emil elaborate ceremonies. Emil Paur is now in his third season Soloists—Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Janet Spencer, contralto 
Paur, the conductor of the Pittsburg Orchestra, has pub- as conductor of the Pittsburg Orchestra. He is as well George Hamlin, tenor; Herbert Witherspoon, Bass. The Mend 


sohn Choir of Toronto and the Pittsburg Orchestra 
licly stated that he has never heard a chorus superior to the known in this country as in Europe. For five years he was 


a - > | PROGRAM FOR WEDNESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 
Mendelssohn Choir in Europe, where the choral art is more conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and he also iid ; AT 8:1 ey 
seriously cultivated than in America. had a term as conductor of the Philharmonic Society of Ptnsied Banil . Pani 

These two forces, the Pittsburg Orchestra and the Men- New York and of German opera at the Metropolitan Opera Oo .¢rture. Ober Webs 
delssohn Choir, have given a concert in Buffalo, subsequent House Eight Part Motet, 4 Ca ella, Judge Me, O G Mende 





MENDeLSSOHN Ciicir, OF TORONTO, UNDER THE DirEcTION oF A, S. Voot 





to the Toronto week, in the past two seasons, and they are \t the first of the two concerts in New York the noblest lad Dialogue in ten Parts, a Capella, Sir Patrick Spens, 
pales R. H. de Pearsa!! 

to give a third in that city on Monday evening, February of choral-orchestral works. Beethoven's Ninth symphony The Mendelssohn Choir of Toront 

11. On the following day they will journey together to will be given. Mr. Paur will conduct and the solo quartet Sanish Rhapsody, for Piano and Orchestra Liszt-Busot 

New York City, and in Carnegie Hall give concerts on the will be composed of Mrs. Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Janet —s in eight Parts, 4 Capella Antonio | 


nthe & a x . P Five Part Descriptive Chorus, Bells of St. Michael’s Tower 
evenings of Tuesday and Wednesday, February 12 and 13. Spencer, contralto; George Hamlin, tenor, and Herbert Si ? 


Sir R. P. Stewart 


Che chorus then will turn back home and the orchestra will Witherspoon, bass. The first part of the program will con Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto 
ff . . ; 7 “ . Variations on a Theme by Scl lann, op Orchestration by 
invade Boston and other New England cities. sist of choral numbers, under the direction of A. S. Vogt, : — RRM * oe, Sea 
‘ : : d : Emil Paur (first performance in New York City) Brahms 
From several viewpoints this er.terprise is the most sig- who has been the conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir from 1, 


e Scene, from Feuersnot! Richard Straus 





nificant in the music history of North America. It is un-_ the first, and to whose patient idealism, skilled musicianship Eight Part Chorus, The Wings of a Dove Howard Brockway 

dertaken solely for artistic service and for the stimulation and executive genius the organization is indebted for a The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto 

of the highest musical impulse That the most im- large part of its success tallade, The Challange of Thor, from King Olaf Elga 
‘ . = - x r : The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto and the Pittsburg Orchestra 

portant musical organization of Canada and one of the On the second evening Mr. Paur will appear as pianist (Wenner died Debauien da, Gun 

permanent symphony orchestras of the United States should in the “Spanish Rhapsody” of Liszt, arranged for piano and Overture, Tannhause Wagt 

undertake together such a mission as this is an inspiring orchestra by Ferruccio Busori. Choral and orchestral ©"°"! bike ke, and final Chorus from Die Meistersinger. . Wagn: 

-ommentary on the growth of culture in and the fraternal works will alternate in the program. The chorus and the ee “seas Se ; = rs te en Se 

feeling between the two countries orchestra together will perform a part of Sir Edward Elgar's pretuce and Closing Scene fr rristan and Isolde Wag 
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VIII Kocucasse 9, Vienna, December 29, 1906. 
When Strauss was invited two years ago to conduct a 
Philharmonic concert here, he chose modern works. This 
season he selected Weber’s “Oberon” overture and two 
symphonies, Mozart’s G minor and the Beethoven “Eroica.” 
Strauss did not allow the audience to forget that a modern 


was directing. To some extent he modernized these works. 
He 

Strauss is an interesting conductor if any one is. With- 
out startling personal mannerisms of conducting and quiet 
in demeanor, he keeps the men under firm and responsive 
His audience is magnetized solely by the intellec- 
tuality of the man. 

He played the “Oberon” at a somewhat slower tempo 
than is usual. In this and in the Beethoven work fine 
prominence was given to the double basses and horns. In 
the Mozart number Strauss brought out many new beau- 
ties and gave the symphony a most delicate and musical 


“poured new wine into old bottles.” 


control 


interpretation. The marcia funebre did not lose any of its 
somber character even if it did move more rapidly than 
usual. The finale was taken at a sharp tempo. 

The house was sold out a week before the event, a rare 


happening 
Paul de Conne (a pupil of Rubinstein), who ranks in our 
Conservatory as a fine pianist and teacher, appeared in 
De Conne has a technic worthy of 
A la Rubinstein he makes mistakes. 
The trouble lies 


Boesendorfer Hall 
Rubinstein’s teaching 
Only De Conne’s are the more numerous 


in his long programs and his too extensive repertory. The 
chief point of his technic is its fluency. His tone is not 
large, but very pleasing. In spite of his nervousness he 
retained repose throughout the evening. Should he con- 
centrate on a shorter repertory, he would no doubt make a 
deeper impression. 

De Conne’s program consisted of sixteen numbers, eight 
by Chopin, and others by Bach-Szanto, Max Jentsch, E 
Wolff, Strauss-Schiitt, Schulz-Evler, and Rubinstein’s 
sonata, op. 100. There was no lack of variety. Jentsch 
committed the faux pas of kissing De Conne’s forehead. 


_s 
. 


As was to be expected, the production of Schumann’s 
“Manfred” by the Conservatory forces was a success. The 
large Music Verein Hall was packed Monday evening. Von 
Perger displayed much skill in his handling of the numer- 
ous performers, and deserves the praise and applause he 
won. 


eS = 


A popular local quartet is the Rosé organization. Rosé 
is concertmaster of the Opera Orchestra. The others are 
Fischer, Ruzitska and Buxbaum. They gave their second 
evening of chamber music in Boesendorfer Hall Tuesday 
evening, when they introduced an interesting new work by 
Antonio Scontrina, an Italian. In one movement he uses 
Wagnerian themes, but otherwise gives it good Italian 
treatment of somewhat the older style. It was amusing to 
hear themes resembling Wagner’s combined with the trills, 
turns, and,many small remarks of the Italian. Scontrina’s 
quartet was in G major; the other was Dvorak’s op. 34. 
The Beethoven quintet, op. 39, completed the recital. The 
performers are virtuosi. Together they make rare music. 


eS = 


In the larger Music Verein Hall, Tuesday evening, On- 
dricek was soloist of the Concert Verein Orchestra. Loewe, 
as usual, conducted, and Ondricek performed the Beetho- 
ven violin concerto. The concerto, Ondricek’s mellow tone 
and mellifluous technic were a good combination. 

After Richard Strauss’ conducting and interpretations a 
few days before, those of Loewe’s fell flat. Still, there is 
such charm and mystery in the “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” 
that Loewe’s deficiencies were overbalanced. We cannot 
have Strauss every day. And when the eclipse caused by 
such a radiance as Strauss’ has been allowed sufficient time 
to pass away, Loewe, too, shines. 


As Mahler has been busied with the new production of 
“Barbier von Sevilla,” Schalk is conducting the present 
Wagner cycle. Schalk in the “Ring” inclines to tempos 
slower than Mahler’s. Schmedes looks an ideal Siegfried. 
He is tall, well formed and powerfully built. He never 
mars the picture with poor acting. And from the begin- 
ning of the wonderful opera he forged his sword, killed his 
dragon, and broke Brunnhilde’s heart with a fine under- 
standing of the dramatic strength of the story. He looked 
the Siegfried, so noble, so simple and strong. And he also 
sang an ideal Siegfried, with extraordinary spirit and en- 
durance. This performance of last Wednesday will long 
remain in the memory. 
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Jan Sickesz, the Dutch pianist from Amsterdam, attracted 
a large audience Friday evening to Boesendorfer Hall. 
Barring a slip in the Beethoven sonata, op. 81, and after he 
had recovered from his nervousness, Sickesz surprised all 
with his magnificent clear-cut technic, his subtle nuances, 
and lovely singing tone. Among the works he played were 
the B minor rhapsody and A flat major waltz of Brahms. 
These he did so well that it seemed as if Brahms, rather 
than Beethoven or Chopin, is Sickesz’ metier. In the Sind- 
ing “Friihlingsrauschen” and the Grieg notturno the pianist 
also struck a sympathetic note. In the Schulz-Evler Arab- 
esques on the “Blue Danube” theme Sickesz displayed his 
brilliant technic and picturesque style. The program included 
the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue in D minor, Mendels- 
sohn’s scherzo, op. 16, and the F major Chopin ballad. Jan 
Sickesz will appear soon in America, where he will, no 
doubt, meet with success. 

He has for some years been living here, and has studied 
with Leschetizky, who is the, instructor also of Miss 
Leginska, who performed the following evening. 


A large audience greeted Ethel Leginska in Boesendorfer 
Hall. She is a clever English girl, with a none too power- 
ful technic, but with a knowledge of how to use it to the 
utmost. Her means and effects are highly interesting. The 
Rameau gavotte and variations in A minor and the Scar- 
latti pastorale and capriccio received due delicacy and finesse 
of treatment. Of the two longer works, the Schumann 
sonata, op. 22, and the Liszt second rhapsody, the latter was 
by far the better performed. The sonata did not seem to 
hold the player’s interest and imagination. Miss Leginska 
is not backward about being original and displayed that 
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tendency in the F sharp major prelude of Chopin, which 
was taken at a tempo too swift for clear development of 
Chopin’s ideas. Otherwise she revealed decided Chopinistic 
bent and interpretations worthy of an older artist With 
good fingers, and an abundance of temperament, buoyancy, 
taking manners, magnetism, arid sympathetic tone, there 
is no reason why Miss Leginska should not meet with suc- 
cess on her coming American tour. 

Emil Sauer will leave not only the Conservatory, but 
Vienna also, and once more will occupy his comfortable 
Dresden house. Music will lose, for he has decided to do 
no more teaching during the next seven or eight years. In 
another way music will gain, as he intends again to take up 
composition. With more time for concertizing there is a 
probability that Sauer will cross the Atlantic in a year or 
two. Seven editions of his first concerto and two each of 
his second concerto and first sonata have already been ex- 
hausted. If Sauer decides to make another tour, America 
may be congratulated. 
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It may please Mr. Liebling to know that the F minor 
Henselt concerto, which he misses, has come to the surface 
after its submersion, and will he revived under the fingers 
of Ethel Leginska, January 11. 

The pianist Mynotti appeared in Boesendorfer Hall on 
Wednesday; Anna Prasch-Passy, Lieder, Thursday. 
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The operas during the week were: “Die Fiedermaus,” 
“Excelsior,” “Die Walkiire,” Hoffmann’s “Erzahlungen,” 
“Siegfried,” “Boheme,” “Der Maskenball,” “Gdétterdam- 
merung.” 
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There was an alternation of “Die Zauberfléte,” “Tann- 
hauser” and “Der Maskenball” throughout the week at the 
Volks Opera. 
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Director Rainer, of the Volks Opera, has arranged for a 
production of Strauss’ “Salome” in May. 
M. MArvIn GRopZINSKY. 





Alberto Franchetti, author of “Asrael,” “Germania” and 
“Figlia di Jorio,” leaves for India, where he wishes to 
study the customs of the country, as he is about to put to 
music an Indian subject. In the spring he is expected back. 
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Denver, Col., January 15, 1907. 

Comparatively few musical events of more than local 
interest have occurred thus far this season in Denver, and 
yet several distinguished artists have been heard in the 
concerts given. 

Probably the most important happening was the disso- 
lution of the Denver Orchestral Association, of which 
news was telegraphed to THE Musicat Courter at the 
time. 

Most fortunately, indeed, the matter of “money” was 
the deciding factor, as the persons responsible for the 
condition of affairs existing at the opening of this season 
“quit” when it appeared that a deficit would have to be 
met. 

Signor Raffaelo Cavallo announced that he and his 
forty players would undertake to give a series of five per- 
formances, and that with eight or ten additions to the 
personnel. The musical public, without either business or 
social stir, rallied to the support of Cavallo, and the first 
concert was given under circumstances most auspicious. 

It was signally successful, and the musical world should 
appreciate the fact that Denver is demonstrating that 
neither “society,” as such, nor the “influence” of nabobs 
and musical pretenders is necessary to the success of a 
symphony orchestra; in fact, it is being shown here that 
the final and real responsibility and credit for success as 
well as failure, rests upon the music and musicians. 

Two excellent programs have been presented under the 
new régime, and altogether the present situation and out- 
look indicate that the loss of the organization known as 
the Denver Orchestra Association was indeed a blessing in 
disguise. 
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Among the earlier recitals of the season not chronicled 
heretofore are the following: Frankie Nast, a very talented 
violinist, was heard in a group of Beethoven, Bruch and 
Saint-Saéns classics, her performance delighting her many 
Denver friends and admirers. Forrest S. Rutherford, a 
splendid young baritone of Denver, sang a number of 
songs charmingly. Mr. Rutherford is an unusually prom- 
ising singer. 

Jennie M. Durkee, assisted by Ramon Aquabella, a pian- 
ist of rare attainments; Georgia True-Grommon and Flor- 
ence Wallace, and Frederick W. Lawrence, baritone, vocal- 
ists, and others, gave a highly interesting and enjoyable 
concert in the First U. P. Church some time since. Miss 
Durkee is an accomplished musician, familiar with a num- 
ber of stringed instruments, and her programs are always 
greatly enjoyed. 

Madame Sembrich’s concert was a notable event, very 
largely attended, and the artist was most cordially received. 
Alexander von Fielitz accompanied the singer at the piano 
artistically. 

Alois Burgstaller, tenor; 


Anton Hekking, ’cellist, with 


Mitchell Kellert at the piano, gave a concert of dignified 
and artistic works, faultlessly executed. 

The faculty of the College of Music, University of 
Denver, were heard in a concert some time since, in the 
Central Presbyterian Church. Anthony Carlson, basso; 
Prof. Frederick Schweikher, organist; Bessie Fox-Davis, 
contralto; Alpheus M. Elder, pianist; Fred. A. Baker, vio- 
linist, and Genevra Waters-Baker, violinist, were the par- 
ticipants. Horace E. Tureman, a musician of great ability 
and who is attaining more than local reputation as a com- 
poser, is dean of the College of Music. 

Emil Tiferro, one of the best known vocal artists and 
teachers of the old Italian school in the West for many 
years, presented a number of his advanced pupils in a very 
creditable and interesting recital recently, The Misses 
Fitting, Desserich, Ellis and Wallace, and Mrs. Schober, 
Mrs. Forrester, Georgia True-Grommon and Mrs. Brand- 
stetter were heard, and Mr. Tiferro also sang. The accom- 
panists were David McKinley Williams and Estelle Philleo. 
Quite a large number of Mr. Tiferro’s pupils have attained 
enviable public positions and attribute their success very 
largely to their teacher. 
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C. Arthur Longwell, of New York; Marcella Powell, 
soprano, and Verne Elizabeth Whiteman, contralto, both of 
Denver, gave a pleasing recital recently. Mrs. Powell and 
Miss Whiteman are both singers of very pleasing presence, 
vocal ability and great popularity 
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The Apollo Club’s first concert of the season was a great 
treat to the friends of the club. Dudley Buck’s “On the 
Sea,” Lacome’s “Estudiantina,” Brahms’ “Slumber Song,” 
Bliss’ “Redman’s Death Chant” and Gibson’s “Bob White” 
were sung with remarkable power, their execution being 
well nigh perfect in expression and general effect, and 
making a great impression 

Charles W. Brown, tenor, sang 
unfailing characteristic) Greene’s 
companied by the club, and Mendelssohn’s “Greeting,” both 
of which won him prolonged applause. Mr. Brown should 
be heard outside of Denver, though his loss would be 
keenly felt here 

Reggie W. Billin, a protégé of the director, sang two of 
his songs, and his work was greatly enjoyed. 

Dr. W. O. Brubaker sang an incidental solo in Genee’s 
“Dream Song” very acceptably, and Madame Vera Hoch- 
stein-Fonaroff, violinist, was very successful in her string 
numbers. Llewellyn Jones sang two songs by Meyer-Hel- 
mund. As accompanist for the soloists and for the club, 
David McKinley Williams was superb, and his playing is 
always a noteworthy feature of Apollo Club concerts 
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delightfully (which is an 
“Sing Me to Sleep,” ac- 


Isabelle Bouton, soprano; Hugo Heermann, violin, and 


Rudolph Ganz, pianist, gave the final concert of Robert 
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Stack’s interesting and successful series of: artist recitals, 
January 10, and all were received most cordially. David 
McKinley Williams again distinguished himself as accom 
panist for Madame Bouton 
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During the holidays Ernestine Schumann-Heink visited 


Denver, and her concert with the ladies chorus of the 
1esday Musical Club was an event that, for her audience, 

a memorable musical delight, and sor the artist a 
indeed an ovation 


nstration, that indicated not only 


neere admiration musically, but apparently a feeling of 


personal affection and endearment. She sang splendidly 


ind w repeatedly recalled. The club also sang beauti 
nd in every respect the concert was a notable one 
Ste 
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Leoncayallo and his orchestra, from La Scala Theater 
Denver early in the season, and during their visit 
the great composer was decorated with a medal subscribed 
I tl Italian societies and residents of Denver 
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ard Orchestra, George H. Harvey, Jr., con 
ng Quartet have each given 
ert d are to continue a series during 


hee RANK TorRRENCE McKNIGHT 


Florence Turner-Maley Heard in Tarrytown. 


ce Turner-Maley, the soprano, was the soloist at 
Tarrytown Philharmonic Society on th 
y J ry 18 I} inger had | usual success 
\ tt Va | 1 ( ( ector 
Money Deluge at the Manhattan. 
meet the increased demand for seats an 
fice was opened on Thursday morning at the 
Opera House It has been doing a large busi 
Vet imce 
At the Costar f Rome “Faust,” the second opera, was 
decided fiasco rhe tener, Krismer, it is said, has too 
‘ nd no a I The basso, Rossi, is out of 
ce as Mephisto; Marguerite w heginner who could 
ot do justice to the part. Battistini, the celebrated bari 
tone, was the only redeei feature, but he alone canrot 
istain an opera. His acting, his singing, his voice, his 
lressing f the pirt w wort of the name | wea’ 
irt 


abject selfishness, as well as the greatest nobility 


TALES FROM GRAND OPERA. 
“ Aida.” 


\ida was the daughter of an Ethiopian king, who rose 
in rebellion against Pharaoh, King of the Egyptians. She 
mist needs fall in love with an Egyptian general, trouble 
But Pharaoh's daughter also loved 
As may be 


some enough in itself. 
this general, which made the situation serious. 
imagined, there was little love lost between these two girls. 
\s aclimax of many triumphs, this much loved general con- 
quered the Ethiopians and brought their king as prisoner 
home to Egypt. In looking about for a reward commen- 
surate with this signal service of his general, the king of 
Egypt bethought him of his daughter, and “bestowed” her 
in place of other chattels. So poor Aida lost both father 
and her lover. As wives will, this wife guessed that the 
other girl had a claim upon her general, and made sure of 
the fact by one of those clever little test tricks which women 
know how to employ in such cases 

Profiting by his presence in the enemy’s camp the Ethiopian 
managed, through his daughter, to get possession of plans 


not only for his own escape, but military knowledge of the 


other army. From whom did she get these plans and maps: 
From the other girl’s husband, the general she loved. And 
she not orly got the plans, but the general. A sort of elope 
The father, not having 
So did 


The poor fellow was coached for 


ment formed an additional plan 
bargained for this little sequel, betrayed the general 
the wife, im round terms 


troubl 
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He was sentenced to be put to death by having the 
walls of a cave close in upon him. The jealous wife offered 
to aid him if he would renounce Aida. As a respectable 
lover he could not think of. such a thing, so the walls began 
to march. By some means known to love, Aida had man- 
aged to get inside these walls also. So, when in the very 
jaws of death, the man found his real true love beside him, 
while the wife outside prayed for the repose of only one 
Ss vu 

The name of the Pharaoh daughter-wife was Amneris. 
Love is capable of the most 
May that 


well be called a “noble” passion, which is capaable of such 


The general was Rhadames 
} 
variety of diabolical crimes? 


‘“* Lakme.” 


Lakmé was daughter of an old Indian priest in a colored 
hathrobe, who cordially 


of suitors for the hand of his daughter. Like Butter 


hated foreigners, particularly in 











fly, this daughter fell in love with a foreign officer, British 
this time, however, and of the army, not the navy. The 
galiant soldier as violently fell in love with the maiden for 
a season. Papa caught them in the first eye-making period, 
and chased the young man from the place. The Britisher 
returned, of course, and that time, Indian like, got stabbed 
in the back. He refused to die, however, and was charmingly 
coaxed back to possibilities for roast beef and plum pudding 
by the young revoltee-devotee, who found them a snug little 
summer house in the midst of the woods, Like Butterfly’s 
lieutenant, this one likewise soon grew weary of such a primi- 
tive manner of passing his time, so returned to home and 
regiment and fiancé. For, alas! here is another, caught in 
serious flirtation abroad while engaged to “the dearest ever” 
at home. The Hindoo girl, not understanding these civ 
ilized customs, became heartbroken in true barbarous fash- 
ion, took poison, and died in the summer house. 

Gerald was the 
gallant member of “Her Majesty’s Own.” A fellow officer, 
named Frederick, figured as messenger to woo the soldier 
Merlin. There was the in- 
evitable contralto maid, with whom to sing duets. The fa- 
mous “Bell Song” was first given by this maiden on her 


Che old priest’s name was Nikalantha. 


Lattleward, as did Lancelot 


own veranda, by command of her gentle father, as a decoy 
to bring the soldier into sight in order that he might be 
put out of the way. Nobody knows, alas! the name of the 
wonderful vocal teacher who trained Miss Lakmé to sing 
One of the 
songs of fidelity sung by the traitorous young Englishman 
These men! 


so high an E in so many different fashions. 


was “QO, God of Truth, So Glowing!” 


FANNIE Epcar THOMAS. 


\ very amusing book has been published, entitled “Sua 
Maesta lorpello.” It deals with the whole artistic family; 
that is, the lyric family, containing anecdotes and truths 
which sometimes are not too good to hear 


as as 
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Backhaus, the pianist, played twice with the Societa del 
Quartetto, in Milan. His success was better at the sec 
ond concert. His playing is too rigid; there is a lack 
of temperament for which no amount of technic can find 
pardon in an Italian, and all the papers advise him to live 
for a while among them and allow the warm sun, the 
beautiful country altogether, to filter a little of their heat 
and beauty into him 
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PHILADELPHIA. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 26, 1907 

With the exception of the Schumann concerto, the pro- 
gram offered by Mr. Scheel at the fifteenth public rehearsal 
and symphony concert, on January 25 and 26, was com- 
posed entirely of “first time pieces”; one, in fact, enjoyed 
the unique distinction of its first American production. 
[he “Antar” symphony, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, is an attrac- 
tive composition of the “program” order, the descriptive 
significance of the music being apparent when the story is 
known. In the dainty pastoral, “Afternoon of a Faun,” by 
Debussy, excellent work was done by the woodwind and 
harps. The “Watchman’s Song” fantasy, a combination 
f Danish folksongs and church chimes, by Paul Juon, 
completed the orchestral numbers, all of which were given 
with great effectiveness. 

Harold Nason, a well equipped local pianist, was en 
thusiastically received, and gave an extremely enjoyable 
interpretation of the favorite Schumann concerto in A 
ininor. 

\t the following concerts of February 1 and 2, Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler will be the soloist, playing the Mosz 
The other numbers will be 
Tschaikowsky’s over 


kowski concerto, in E major 
Schubert's symphony in C major and 
ture, “Romeo and Juliet.” 
a: = 
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Mr Schueker, harpist, has resumed his place in the Phila 
delphia Orchestra, which during his illness was capably 
filled by his gifted pupil, Dorothy Johnstone 


The concert in aid of the MacDowell Fund by the Octave 
Club, of Philadelphia, in Witherspoon Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, January 23, was well worth a more generous 
patronage than was accorded it 

The opening number was the suite, op. 61, by Schuett, 
for piano and violin, admirably played by Stanley Addicks 
and Charlton Lewis Murphy. Mr. Murphy and Mr. Ad 
dicks were also heard to advantage in two “Fantasiestticke’ 
by Sjogren. May Walters, a contralto singer of prom 
gave a group of songs by MacDowell and an aria 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” 
she was ably assisted by Jessie Vache Hayes, accompanist 
The piano soloists, three in number, were recruited from 
the Octave Club. Victoria Beaver, a young player of much 
promise, gave the “Phantasiestiicke” by Nicodé 

MacDowell’s “Water Lily” and “Wild Rose,” 
with Grieg’s ballade in G minor, were exceedingly well 
played by Uselma Clark Smith 
in a Chopin nocturne and the Liszt 


inence, 
with fine effect, in which 


together 


Jessie Fulweiler was heard 
“Tarantella,” both of 
which were given with the charm and vitality which in 
vests her playing. As a concluding number, the “Sakuntala”’ 
by Goldmark, was , 'ayed effectively by the fol 
lowing quartet: Mrs. Fitz-Mauri*e, Miss Clark, Miss Sutor 
and Miss Wood. 
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Adele Fabiani was the recipient of many complimentary 
press notices on the occasion of her appearance in Bristol, 
Pa., on December 21. Her selections included: Romance 
from “Aida” and duet from “La Tosca.” With the Verdi 
Orchestra, on January 6, at Musical Fund Hall, she sang 
the “Romanza e Pace,” from “La Forza del Destino,” by 
Verdi, and “Ti vo’ fuggir,” by Martini. 
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Che third concert given by the Hahn Quartet, on Mon- 
day evening, January 21, at the Haseltine Galleries, served 
to further increase the reputation which the quartet has al- 
ready made for itself. The program, excellently rendered, 
was made up of a quartet by Bazzini, Dvorak’s “Terzetto” 
for two violins and viola, a repetition (by réquest) of the 
Tschaikowsky andante, and a concert etude by Sinigaglia 
A group of songs from Willeby, Brahms, Grieg and Cham- 
inade was most charmingly sung by Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano 
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Rubin Goldmark will give the last of his series of lecture- 
recitals, “Die G6tterdammerung,” before the Chaminade 
Club on Wednesday, January 30, at 3 p. m 

st 

Che Pennsylvania Chapter of the American Guild of Or 
ganists held its sixteenth public service on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 22, in St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Fiftieth 
street and Baltimore avenue. The service was well played 
by Russell King Miller, organist and choirmaster of the 
church. A fantaisie and finale by Rheinberger, forming the 
organ voluntary, was rendered by H. Brooks Day, organist 
of St. Luke's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. The service closed 
with Bartlett’s “Choral, Introduction and Scherzo,” 
in his usual masterly manner by S. Wesley Sears, organist 
ind choirmaster of St. Clement’s Church 

 & 

Constantin von Sternberg, pianist; Gertrude M. Wilson, 
Frank N. Oglesby, tenor, will be the soloists at 
the first subscription concert of the Mount Airy Chorus 
Walter A. Wilson, conductor, to be held in 
Hall, Germantown, on Tuesday evening, January 20 


played 


soprano ; 


Association 
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The Eurydice Chorus, under the direction of Fritz Scheel, 
will give the first concert of its twenty-first season in Horti- 
cultural Hall on Monday evening, February 4. The pro- 
gram will include selections from several of Wagner's mu 


sic dramas. Solos will be sung by Mrs. Willian um J Baird 








and Miss Halchen Mohr. A portion of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will play the accompaniments 


Ct 


Under the auspices of the Columbia Avenue Auxiliary of 
Home for the Aged, a recital will be given at the Y. M. C 
A. Hall on Monday evening, January 28, at which Adele 
Fabiani, soprano; Nathalie Westbeck, pianist; Carolyn L 
Sage, reader; T. J. Ward, baritone, Aurelio Fabiani, vio 
linist; Edward R. Wynkoop, tenor, and Viola Jenny, accom 
panist, will appear Litran B. Fitz-Mavricr 


St. Cecilia Club's Concert. 

The St. Cecilia Club, formerly the Tuesday Morning 
Singing Club, gave its first private concert in Mendelssohn 
Hall Thursday evening of last week, a highly cultivated 
audience, composed of true lovers of music, being present 
The program, an exceedingly strong and varied one, was 
arranged by Victor Harris, conductor. It follows: 


Ihe Three Fishers Tas. H. Rogers 
The Merry Beggars Woods 
Traum durch die Dammerune Strauss 
Widmung eee Fran 
Von ewiger Liehe Brahms 
Chiff 1 Wile 

Cantata, The Sea Fairies (first time in New York 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 

Incidental Solos by Mrs. Elliot, Miss Cleriheu and Mrs. Flagler 
Adagio Pathetiqu Godard 
Canzonetta i’ Ambrosi 
M and Mrs. Mannes 

\ Sea Lullaby Victor Harris 
Roses ... Gaston Bore 
Spring Song Marie Houseley 
Motet, Laudate Pueri Dominun Mendelssohr 


Solo Voices—Mrs. Becker, Mrs. Edey, Mrs. Quinby, Mrs. Hard 
Miss McClenahan, Miss Cavanaugl 


\ Song of Dreams.. Browne 

Off to the Front..... Korba 

Thora Adams 
Mr. Wiley 

Romance, from C minor Sonata Grieg 

Menuet and Gavotte, from Sonata Veracin 


Mr. and Mrs Manne< 


This fine program, planned upon a high plane, was gone 
There was neither hitch nor 
singing of the club under the baton of 


through with intelligence 
omission. The 
Victor 
_work was above criticis m and was Seay spgoemaind 


Harris was smooth, spirited, refined. The sok 
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ArrerR Wagner, what? Strauss. 


———-¢—- -- 

Tue MacDowell fund now amounts to $18,000. Josef 
Lhévinne—glory to his name—has offered to give a MacDowell 
benefit recital at Mendelssohn Hall on April 17. 

ALWIN SCHROEDER, the ’cellist of the Kneisel Quartet, will 
leave that organization at the end of the present season. He has 
signed a contract to take the place of Hugo Becker, in Frank- 
furt, Germany, with the Museum Orchestra and the Conserva- 
torium of that city. 











—6 
GERTRUDE PEpPERCORN, the English pianist who was pre- 
vented by illness from sailing for America last week, now has 
fully recovered and will leave Europe for this country on Jan- 
uary 31 per steamship Amerika. Her opening dates were post- 
poned, and she will fill all the engagements originally booked for 
her. The tour will begin in Boston, and Miss Peppercorn’s New 
York recital is announced for February 15, at Mendelssohn Hall. 
ee 
Berore the prohibitory fiat went forth, much anguish was ex- 
hibited in a small section of the population over the fact that 
Strauss was to receive $500 per performance for every American 
production of “Salome.” Although “Salome” lasts less than two 
hours, no other work can be given in conjunction with it, as 
Strauss will not allow any other opera to be sung at the same 
performance. It is said that Strauss’ contract with Conried 
(personally) calls for ten performances. This is called ‘“com- 
mercialism” by some of the commentators. If such it be, then 
long may it flourish among composers. The only pity is that 
Strauss does not get $5,000 per performance. It is time that 
genius begins to get its financial due on this sphere, and Strauss 
is setting a good example which benefits not only himself, but will 
also help the cause of composers in ages to come. By the way, 
was it not Wagner who first pointed out that the world owes the 
great composer a living, and a luxurious one at that? Wagner 
“got his,” as the vernacular of the day expresses it. And did not 
the daily papers tell us that Conried made $23,000 at the premiére 
last week. Strauss, $500; Conried, $23,000! Is that art for art’s 
sake? 
Boeemen) neem 
Ir is asserted in quarters which ought to be well informed 
on the subject that Heinrich Conried, manager of the Metro- 
politan, is seriously ill, and that the nature of his ailment has 
been kept secret for reasons of utility connected with his busi- 
ness direction of the Metropolitan and of the National or New 
Theater project. Conried now has been away from the Broad- 
way opera house for two months, and it is known that a foreign 
specialist was sent for in order to join several local physicians 
in the treatment of what Conried insists to the press is “sciatic 
neuritis." Some persons claim that he is paralyzed in the lower 
limbs, and others are of the opinion that he has acute nephritis, 
and there are those who talk of apoplexy. All accounts agree, 
however, that he is a very sick man, and in the quarters spoken 
of before it is asserted that Conried’s activity as a factor in the 
local managerial field is practically over, and that even though he 
may recover sufficiently to resume work temporarily (as Maurice 
Grau did after his first collapse) the strain of combat with Ham- 
merstein in the field would prove too great and must inevitably 
result in a complete breakdown for any constitution not entirely 
sound. THE MusicaL Courier is not in a position to verify any 
of the aforementioned reports, for Conried is guarded carefully 
against prying interviewers, but this paper hopes that the stories 
of the illness of the Metropolitan manager are grossly exag- 
gerated, and that he may soon reappear at his old headquarters 
to take up the fight with the Manhattan, hopeless though it ap- 
pears to be. Tuer Musicat Courter always has opposed a mo- 
nopoly Of opera in this town, and would be as much concerned 
over the usurpation of the entire field by the Manhattan as it 
was for so many years over the exclusive sovereignty of the 
Metropolitan. In the event of Conried’s enforced retirement, 
Hammerstein would look to be the logical head of all opera enter- 
prise in this town, and certain members of the Metropolitan 
board of directors, with a genius for profitable combination, are 
said to be favorable to Hammerstein’s assuming the management 
of the Metropolitan and drafting into that institution the best of 
the Manhattan’s singers. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has made offers for the site of the Manhattan Opera House, and 
Hammerstein could sell now at a big profit. Whatever the imme- 
diate future may have in store for opera in New York, it is to 
be hoped that the two houses will remain competitors. The ben- 
efit is obvious. However, if we must have a czar of opera in this 
metropolis, then THe Musicat Courter would rather see him in 
the person of Oscar Hammerstein than of any other man. He 
is best fitted for the place and has proved it. 
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Paris, January 18, 1907. 

M. Camille Saint-Saéns has reached Cairo and is the guest 
of Mehemet Ali, cousin of the Khedive. He is due at Cannes in 
February for rehearsals of some new works. His constant refer- 
ences to his successful tour in the United States indicate the pleas- 
ure it has given to him which is shared by his friends here. It 
seems to have been the crowning event of his artistic life. 

“Iphigenie in Aulis” was played here at the Opera in 1807— 
one hundred years ago—this week. It was on the repertory just 
one hundred years ago this week! “Iphigenie in Tauris” is on 
the Opera Comique repertory here this week. 

Following Strauss’ utilization of an Oscar Wilde subject, 
Puccini, taking Wilde’s Florentine tragedy, is composing an 
opera, whereas the Hungarian composer, Imre Kalman, is using 
Wilde’s “Birthday of the Infante” as his subject for a one act 
opera. 

The last member or relative of the house of Mozart is re- 
ported dead at Salzburg. This was the eighty year old Baroness 
Genofeva Berchtold, who died a few weeks ago at Sonnenburg. 
Her grandfather on her father’s side had, as his third wife, 
Marianne, the sister of Mozart. This death finally ends the 
Mozart line. 

“Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns’ opera, has recently been 
enjoying a popular revival at Mannheim. Some of the material 
was secured from here. 

A peculiar story illustrating the extent of the bureaucratic 
red tape of Russia is told by an opera singer and has gone the 
rounds of the press and may be told here. Before leaving Russia 
every one must secure a pass, and an old pass still in force re- 
quires revision before one can use it to travel. As the singer ap- 
proached the police official at the bureau of revision and presented 
her pass he told her in the most pleasant manner: “You must 
make your application in writing.” “In writing,” she asked; “is 
this really essential?” “It is absolutely the rule, madam, I assure 
you, but in order that you may not lose too much time I will give 
you the opportunity to write your application here,” and while 
saying this he handed her, in the most considerate and courteous 
manner, the ink, pen and paper and continued: “Please write; I 
will dictate the form of the application.” The lady wrote as told 
to her and signed the paper, folded it and placed it in an envelope, 
closing the same, and thereupon inquired as to the next step. 
“Only to deliver your application, madam; that’s all.” “To 
whom?” “To me,” answered the official. 

Reaching forth, he solemnly accepted from the singer the en- 
velope, and assuming the official attitude and perching the glasses 
on his nose he quietly opened the closed envelope, removed the 
application he had just dictated himself and read it most care- 
fully and deliberately. After concluding he attached a number 
and a seal on the document and filed it. Then turning to the 
singer, who was impatiently observing all this dilatory behavior, 
he shook his head, indicating a negative decision and said: “I have 
read your application carefully and regret to tell you that I can- 
not grant your request for permission to leave.” 

Reports received by me here from Moscow are to the effect 
that M. Safonoff, the present conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, was formerly a military band leader in Russia 
and this accounts for his manner of directing orchestras, and it 
also reveals the peculiarities of temperament with which he, at 
times, inspires performances. The position, naturally, was distin 
guished as it should be, for if a musician is a bandmaster of qual 
itv there is no reason why he should not be an orchestral leader 
also, but of one thing we may rest assured, and that is that no 
American bandmaster, no matter how versatile and accomplished 
he may be, could ever hope or expect to become the conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Marion Bauer, sister of Emily Francis Bauer, well known in 
New York musical journalism, is pursuing studies in composi- 
tion in Paris. 

The new editor of the Vienna Musikliterarische Blatter will 
be Dr. Vicktor Lederer, of Leipsic, who has moved to the former 
city. He is the author of a work on polyphony. 


aris Opera, Concerts and Bach. 








Franchetti and Giordano are collaborating on a libretto of 
Illica called “Jupiter.” In the meantime, however, Franchetti 
is going to the East Indies to study the “folk music” of the old 
folks there. 

Max Reger is in Holland at present, where some of his works 
are on the local programs. He certainly is creating a hubbub in 
the German and nearby lands. France has heard him, but he must 
go to America personally if he wishes to make his impression 
there. 

Kdward Reuss, pianist, husband of Luise Reuss-Belce, the 
Wagnerian singer, has been appointed or anointed “Professor” 
by the Duke of Coburg. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Emil Sauer’s artistic career 
is to be celebrated this year prior to his removal from Vienna to 
Dresden. 

The Vienna Montagsrevue again announces the approach- 
ing resignation of Gustav Mahler as head of the Opera in that 
city after ten years of government, and that he is to go to 
Weimar. But neither the Weimar Intendanz nor the Vienna 
authorities know about it. Meanwhile he has been conducting 
concerts in Berlin, and the last movement of his new sixth sym- 
phony recently played at Vienna was received with catcalls. He 
uses cowbells, talking machines, whistles, church bells, toy drums 
and calliopes in it, says a witz-blatt. However, Mahler is not 
disturbed, and serenely passes by as the shafts of Kritikism are 
fired at him. Wise man! 


Paris Opera Manager. 


You have already republished the news from here to the effect 
that M. Carré, manager of the Paris Opera Comique, probably the 
most complete artistic establishment in all details of its kind on 
the globe, may be named as the successor of M. Gailhard, who, 
except for a short interim years ago, has been manager of the 
Grand Opera here for twenty-three years, a long period indeed. 
At this writing, Briand, the Minister or head of the Cabinet de- 
partment covering arts in France, has not yet signed the decree 
under which Carré not only secures the management of the Grand 
Opera, dispensing with Gailhard, but the Dance School becomes 
segregated and children’s dances prohibited, but the salaries of 
the members of the ballet and the chorus and orchestras are to 
be raised. Briand, furthermore, proposes that the series of boxes 
on each side of the stage and within the curtain (real eyesores 
added later than the other boxes and being inside the curtain line 
are not seen when the curtain is lowered) should be removed and 
the proscenium narrowed and that other repairs be made, con- 
stituting a closing of the Grand Opera of at least three months 
and probably more than four. [The Opera is open here the year 
round. | 

It is furthermore ordained, if all these reforms can be car- 
ried out, to enlarge the functions of the Opera Comique, which 
is to go into the hands of Porel,a friend of Carré’s, and the two 
institutions are to co-operate, enabling exchange of artists and 
association and common momentum in the furtherance of art 
and music and lyric. Popular opera is also to be introduced at 
the Gaieté, under the well known brothers Isola, the present man- 
agers, one of whom will be associated with Porel. Before Carré 
could venture out of the Opera Comique $200,000 must be raised 
to meet the cost of the scenery and appurtenances belonging to 
the company—financial—with which he has been running the 
opera, and the Isolas, no doubt, will attempt to do this pro- 
moting, which would give them extensive power over all three 
of these Goverment subvention theaters. 

In order to facilitate the repairs and much needed changes 
in the Grand Opera the Government has increased its subvention 
this year from 800,000 franes to 1,600,000 francs, and this must 
be met by the capital of the new stock company which would 
hack Carré or any successor of Gailhard or Gailhard himself. 
With the present prices and attendance, with the subvention of 
$160,000 a year, there has been and can be no profit in Grand 


Opera here. The running expenses are immense, and as, in the 
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future, it is proposed to “‘invite’’ outside stars as 
guests,” as they do in other parts of the Continent, 
the costs will be still more enhanced. Grand opera 
in Paris, as it is all over the globe, is not a financial 
uecess ; it is not accepted with sufficient support to 
become self sustaining. 
The Unutterable Rumors. 

hese now are the simplified statements—‘“boiled 
down,” as American newspaper men call it—of oc- 
currences and events reported in connection with 
the change, which, if true, would make it appear as 
if this town were a cesspool of corruption and a 
festering sore on the social economy, which it is not, 
for Paris represents an intellectual, artistic an-l 
moral asymptote, and its very civic government, its 
municipal salubrity, illustrates what I claim. _ Its 
police system, its streets in condition and their clean 
and nearly perfect appearance, its lighting, its sew 
erage methods, its financial state, its whole corpo 
rate influence—all these prove that the men here are 
controlled by the finest sentiments of the epoch, and 
they and their associates could never be guilty of 
the crimes of the gutter. 

During the preliminary battle for the opera dic- 
tatorship each candidate is besmirched with state- 
ments made that there are women back of it all 
This singer at the opera, the mistress of this count, 
had, through him, influenced that cabinet officer. On 
the other hand, the man who was associated with 
the private life of another singer was arranging a 
syndicate to back the old manager. Then there was 
such a prima donna, who, for years past, had been 
the Cyprienne in the life of the present Minister of 
the Optical Department of the Government for the 
Cure of Strabismus in the French Light Artillery, 
and he was seeking revenge for a successful intrigue 
of twenty years ago, when he was only a poor news 
paper man and the present manager was already in 
command of the opera forces and was therefore en 
abled to snatch the poor vocalist away—hence he, 
in connection with her, was now getting even bj 
throwing his influenee against him. “Aha, we’ve 
got him now!” says the Minister, and he would not 
say it unless some woman in the musical profession 
were guilty of crime. Not one rumor in this opera 
muddle over here (and it is by no means over yet) 
has secured a footing unless a woman, a singer gen 
erally, or a woman who cultivates music in some 
manner, has had her name associated with it, and 
vet no one will dare to assume the responsibility 01 
facing any one issue by publishing a word directly 
backing any of the statements, and not one person 
can be found who ever, personally, had any but 
pleasant and proper relations with them. 

If one were to believe these stories it would be 
impossible to attend the opera performances here 
without such a sense of nausea that no enjoyment 
could be possible, for every female on the stages 
would appear as a moral outcast and social leper 
and every man as a poor, suffering, God-forsaken 
victim of the wiles of these female wretches. 

While human nature is as it is, it will reveal itself 
in the individual case, whether the persons affected 
belong to the profession of music or arts of any 
kind or are members of the fourth estate, sailors, 
dukes, laundresses, or highwaymen, or kings and 
emperors, or even American magnates; but I have 
in 26 years as the head of this paper, where experi- 
ences are not unlikely to assist in shaping opinions, 
always refused to believe any unsupported state- 
ments on these subjects, and have been enabled to 
reach the fixed conclusion that nearly each story 
floating about regarding the character of the pro- 


fessional musical woman, when it reflects unfavor- 
ably, is either the result of a nasty envy or the mere 
habit of mouthing unpleasant things about public 
people, people in the limelight. The man, if he is 
found guilty, can escape with a fine of ten dollars 
and get a large advance of salary because of his in 
creased drawing powers as a consequence of the 
notoriety—even if found guilty. The woman, even 
if not found guilty, if merely aspersed, loses caste 
and is shifted down to the ranks of the unadmitted 
and her whole family ostracized. 

As far as this paper is concerned it takes no stock 
in any of these foul rumors, and it furthermore 
condemns every one who makes use of them, and 
designates those who utilize them as the meanest 
kind of wretches, whose names cannot be mentioned 
with patience. I am sorry to say that there are so 
called Americans in this town who are purveyors 
of this sort of gossip about the professional musical 
woman, although neither of them can claim Ameri 
can blood. The fact that they burdened America 
for years with their accidental presence does not 
mean much except to France, because they happen 
to exist here, for neither of them lives here, as such 
individuals never know how to live. 

No, I do not for a moment admit that the’ pro- 
posed change at the opera is anything but one of 
those inevitable events that flow from a combination 
of circumstances and elements. Briand, the Min- 
ister under whose control the opera and theaters 
stands, insists on a change of administration. He 
claims that the “guest” system should be introduced, 
that old favorites should be permitted to try it some- 
where else, that renovation is necessary, that a 
younger man should preside, that 23 years is suff- 
cient for one man, that a different spirit should b« 
exercised in the quality of the works selected, and 
that there should be co-operation between the opera 
houses in place of rivalry. I do not believe that 
women had anything to do with all this except in 
the moral influence any wife, sister, friend or rela- 
tive of any man in power would naturally exercise, 
and if any one has any evidence to the contrary, if 
any one can show—except in talk, which has no 
value unsupported—that there were any immoral in- 
fluences at work, it would only prove as bad to the 
rejected as to the accepted candidate. But no one 
can. It is all transferred hearsay without a particle 
of basis. By the way, how could these women sing- 
ing these difficult dramatic roles week after week 
retain their appearance, their voices, their necessary 
hygiene, their mere physical capacity, leaving aside 
entirely their mental vigor, if they were guilty of 
the ascribed excesses? THe Musicat Courier 
never did and does not believe one word of all this 
airy talk—hot airy—and neither do other people of 
sense or standing. 

Ss <S 

As I write it is announced that, after all, no selec- 
tion has been made. It is now either Gailhard, 
Messager or Isola, or Messager or Gailhard to con- 
tinue with Messager, which would be excellent. 


A Concert in the 80th Year. 

The Société des Concerts, which gives its con- 
certs at the hall of the National Conservatory, is in 
the 8oth year, and the little hall enables hardly 300 
people to hear with comfort the performances given 
Sunday afternoons. One of these days a large, 
modern conservatory building must be erected by 
the Government. The last concert on January 13 
brought to the platform an American singer who 
has been heard in many parts of Europe for some 
yeais, and whose conscientious and artistic perform- 


ances in vocal work is constantly enlarging his scope 
and bringing him before the musical world to a de- 
gree few vocalists engaged in absolute music can 
boast of. The reproduction of the program tells 
part of the story: 

GRANDE SALLE pes Concerts, Rug pu CONSERVATOIRE, 2. 
CoNSERVATOIRE NATIONAL DE MUSIQUE. 
SOCIETE DES CONCERTS. 

(80th Année.) 

7th Concert. 
Dimanche 13 Janvier 1907, a 2 h. 1/4. 


Programme. 
1. Symphonie Ecossaise (No, 3)....Mendelssohn 
2. Eole Apaisé....... een ete asin wesweae J.-S. Bach 
Cantate dramatique pour soli, chceurs et 
orchestre. 


Paroles francgaises de M. Gustave Bret. 
(Ire audition en France.) 


PRHOGS 50503 ees -Auguez de Montalant 
Pomone.......... Cae rate Mathilde Cauchy 
WRONGES vos occ Sees ete Georges Dantu 
BOM voce Beans Sakon’ Charles W. Clark 

Violon solo, Alfred Brun; viole d’amour, M. 
Vieux. 

Viole de gambe, M. Papin; Hautbois d’amour, M. 
Bleuzet. 


Cors, MM. Reine et A. Delgrange. 
l'rompettes, MM. Lachanaud et Fauthoux. 
La partie de continuo réalisée au piano par Alex. 
Guilmant. 
3. Ouverture de Fidelio (op. 72)...... Beethoven 
Le Concert sera dirigé par Georges Marty. 

| print this program merely for the novelty in its 
showing the name of Charles W. Clark among those 
singing at a concert in Paris, in the exclusive con- 
certs such as these are. You will notice that at the 
same time the program also tends once more to dis- 
prove the charge that the French are Chauvinists, 
for here are three Germans—one a Jew—as com- 
posers on the program, and no others, no French 
M. Georges Marty, the efficient con- 
ductor, and M. Alex. Guilmant,; at the piano, are 
Frenchmen, but it is of no consequence to them 
whose music is played or sung so long as it is mu- 
sic, nor do they ask Mr. Clark whether he comes 
from Lyons, Bordeaux, Timbuctoo or Chicago; they 
merely rely upon him to sing. 

By the way, the next concert, January 27, will 
have a Haydn symphony (German), a composition 
by Godard (French), a concerto for flute by Mozart 
(German) and an orchestral number by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff (Russian). You will see that they are not 
exiling the French as we at home exile our Amer- 
ican composers; but there is no Chauvinism here. 
These programs again give evidence of that. 

It is not a question of what any individual critic 
who was present may have thought regarding the 
performance; what did the audience think? That 
is the question. The audience was wideawake, ful! 
of animation and of gratefulness during the per- 
formance of the Mendelssohn symphony. After 
Mr. Clark’s introductory recitative and solo, the 
Paris audience, just as I have seen it with Berlin, 
Vienna, London, Boston, Chicago and New York 
audiences, began to doze and get somnolent. It 
was Bach’s ponderous counterpoint, innumerable 
repetitions, lack of emotional expression for a twen- 
tieth century audience and rhythmic solemnity that 
put the people into a condition verging on slumber. 
Criticism is out of the question; it is merely what 
I saw, similar to what others and I have seen dozens 
of times during Bach performances. The heavy 
eyelid, the drooping head, the sudden starts indi- 
cating apprehension of an approaching public snore 
and a general lassitude! The recent New York 
papers refer to a similar phenomenon on the occa- 
sion of the performance there by the Philharmonic 


composer. 
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of Beethoven’s fourth symphony. I have always 
observed this with Bach works, even when the 
“Chaconne” is played by a violin virtuoso; and not 
in New York only, but in Boston, Berlin, Baltimore. 
Buffalo and Brussels, and frequently in London 
and now in Paris, for I have never heard Bach be- 
fore in Paris. Why is it that Bach puts the 
people to sleep and Tschaikowsky, Strauss, Reger, 
Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and so forth, not only 
keep them awake, but rouse them to enthusiastic 
demonstration ? 

The critics generally say that Bach (who puts the 
audiences to sleep) is the ultimate power in musical 
art, and that Strauss is “off his base’ and knows 
nothing of the divinity of music, and when one at- 
tends a concert and watches during a Strauss work 
what the audience is doing, it will be seen that 
there is deep and mighty interest, followed by en- 
thusiastic demonstration. How is this? Is it a 
psychological condition representing the pathology 
of audiences, or are the men who write the criticisms 
an expression of repudiation? I have actually seen 
the critics go to sleep in New York Bach perform- 
ances, but it would be cruel to give their names, al- 
though others have seen this kind of demonstra- 
tion also, followed by glowing accounts written by 
them on the performance, especially when it was a 
Bach work. Why is this thus? How is this thus? 
Why not be honest? BLU MENBERG. 


a, —_ 


“THE MacDOWELL FUND. 


In another part of Tae MusicaL Courier there 
is reproduced an exalted roll of honor—a page ol 
letters from American musical clubs signifying their 
willingness to aid financially in the movement to 
raise a fund for the support, maintenance and car 
of Edward A. MacDowell. THe MusicaL Courier 
is glad to be able to report that the movement now 
has become national in every sense of the word, and 
looks to result in even greater success than was 
hoped for at the start by the most sanguine members 
of the MacDowell Fund Committee. In this con- 
nection an extract from an article in the Outlook 
(December 22, 1906) will be found to be of inter- 
est. The writer was Henry T. Finck: 


Edward MacDowell at the prime of life is left 
with his delicate, highly organized brain a poor 
broken instrument. We Americans cannot escape 
our share of responsibility for that tragic fact 
America is rich in material possessions, but it has 
no artistic geniuses to spare; yet America has let 
such a man as MacDowell work himself out into 
final dumbness. It is not creditable to us. We 
have made the composer of that once popular but 
now forgotten ditty, “After the Ball,” rich—so it 
is reported—but we have been content to see the 
composer of the “Indian Suite,” the “Sonata 
Tragica,” “Hamlet and Ophelia,” the “Keltic 
Sonata,” the “Sea Pieces,” supplement his exacting 
but unprofitable labor of composition with the very 
moderately remunerative routine of the classroom 
for the sake of a living. Even this compensation 
he was not permitted to receive to the end. As 
Dr. van Dyke has said, “America was proud of 
MacDowell, and paid him in praise abundantly— 
but not much in money.” Now that his fertile 
brain, his one resource, has failed him, he must 
be dependent upon others for his comfort to the 
end. It is but poor reparation that we can make; 
we can offer it, however, by responding to the ap- 
peai for contributions to the Edward MacDowell 
Fund of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. This fund 
will be administered for two purposes; first and 
primarily, the support of Edward MacDowell, sec- 
ond, the perpetuation of his name in some fitting 
manner. In considering plans for the second pur- 
pose, the committee in charge has decided “to ad- 
here, so far as possible, to Mr. MacDowell’s own 
plan for devoting the property which has for years 
been the home of Mr. and Mrs MacDowell, at 
Peterboro, N. H., to the purposes which he had 
most at heart.” His hope, which it will thus be 
possible to realize, was, the committee states, “to 
make of this place a resting spot for students in all 
the arts, where quiet work and close companion- 
ship could be had—a modest sum being paid during 
residence in order to clear it of a possible accusa- 
tion of its being a charitable institution.” A few 


months ago there was organized the MacDowell 
Club of New York City, for the purpose of pro 
moting the artistic ideals which Mr. MacDowell 
has by word and practice upheld. To this club the 
property in Peterboro has been offered, and the 
cordial co-operation of the club in the plan has 
been secured. The appeal on behalf of this fund 
has been signed by men conspicuous in various 
activities; such public men as Mr. Cleveland, Mr. 
Choate, Mr. Cortelyou, Mr. Jerome; such financial 
and industrial leaders as Andrew Carnegie, J. Pier 
pont Morgan, Jacob H. Schiff; such philanthropic 
and educational leaders as Seth Low, Robert C 
Ogden and Henry L. Higginson; such composers 
as Arthur Foote, Horatio Parker, F. S. Converse 
and Charles Loeffler; such conductors as Emil 
Paur, of the Pittsburg Orchestra; Frederick A 
Stock, of the Chicago Orchestra, and B. J. Lang, 
of Boston; such clergymen as Dr. Henry van 
Dyke and Bishop Potter, and a number of the best 
known musical critics. This list of names shows 
not only how thoroughly this plan is indorsed by 
men of standing, but also how widely the music 
of Edward MacDowell is appreciated in his own 
country. Contributions may be sent to E. C. Bene 
dict, treasurer, 60 Wall street, New York City, 
and further information may be had from the 
secretary of the committee, Allan Robinson, at the 
same address 


NAHAN FRANKO, for many years concertmas 
ter of the Metropolitan and for the past three sea 
sons one of its conductors, resigned from that in- 
stitution recently, “owing to irreconcilable dil 
ferences with the members of the orchestra, dating 
back to the time of the San Francisco disaster in 
the spring of 1906.” Such was the report given to 
the press, but Franko’s intimate friends know that 
he has been offered the leadership—at $15,000 per 
year for three years, and possibly five—of a new 
symphony orchestra to be started in St. Louis. 
Naturally enough, the contract with the Metropoli- 
tan was in the way of the St. Louis proposition 
and troubled Franko sorely. A little bird whispers 
that when he sent his resignation to the Metro- 
politan directors he was fearful lest it might not 
be accepted. At any rate, Franko has taken no 
pains to hide his jubilation over his release, and the 
probabilities are that he has already signed or is 
about to sign an agreement with St. Louis. After 
his great success there at a series of orchestral con- 
certs which he led last year, St. Louis has never lost 
sight of Franko, and as he has the backing of the 
city’s influential German element and the cash sup- 
port of its prominent bankers and merchants, his 
career there should be one of exceptional brilliancy. 
St. Louis will get a thoroughly routined musician 
and temperamental conductor in Franko, and un- 
der such enthusiastic guidance its orchestra will 
soon, rank with the representative symphony or- 
ganizations of this country. Apropos, before Saint- 
Saéns left America he wrote an ardent letter of 
thanks to Franko for his splendid conducting of 
the Saint-Saéns concert at the Metropolitan. 


— 


A rumor has been circulating along the Rialto 
that Donalda, one of the star sopranos at the Man- 
hattan, has been captured by the Metropolitan for 
next season. When asked by a MusicAL CourRIER 
representative about the truth of the report, Ma- 
dame Donalda denied it indignantly. She says she 
is not as old as that. 


— 


ERNEST VAN Dyck, following on the remarkable 


success of his present German opera enterprise in 
London, has announced his decision not to come to 
America this season for a concert tour. His numer- 
ous dates here have been canceled. 


re 


Mario SAMMARCO, the new baritone at the Man 
hattan, arrived in New York last week on the Lor- 
raine. He will make his debut on Friday evening 
as Tonio in “Pagliacci.” 


SOME OPINIONS ON ‘‘SALOME.’’ 
Evening Post. 


Strauss has a musical mission, and that is to spread the 
gospel of hideousness. He has a mania for writing ugly 
music; a modern harpy, he cannot touch anything without 
besmearing it with dissonance. He has often been re- 
proached for incessantly pelting audiences with cacophony 
where none such is called for by his subject. What more 
natural than that he should, therefore, cast about for a 
subject which imperatively demands hideous din to corre- 
spond with and justify his concatenated discords? And 
what more natural than that the noisome Salome should 
seem an ideal companion for his noisy music? 

If the presentation of such a story is ethically a crime, 
Richard Strauss’ music is zxsthetically criminal—or, at least, 
extremely coarse and ill mannered. His music often sug 
gests a man who comes to a social reception unkempt, with 
hands unwashed, cigar in mouth, hat on, and who sits 
down and puts his feet on the table. No boor ever violated 
ill the laws of etiquette as Strauss violates all the laws 
of musical composition. 

Sun. 

Setting aside for the moment the question whether the 
causation of nausea should be regarded as a laudable pur 
pose for dramatic and musical art, it may be conceded that 
“Salome” is a creation of striking originality, of tremen 
dous dramatic power, of irresistible musical expressiveness 
ind of marvelous technical construction. It demonstrates 
conclusively that in so far as technic and mastership in the 
treatment of operatic materials go, Strauss is entitled to 
1 place among the leaders, and that his true field is not 
the concert hall, but the theater 

Every problem that has been raised in the critical con- 
sideration of Strauss’ music was answered in the first half 
nour of “Salome.” The man has been groping in the dark- 
ness of elaborate program music for effects which belong 
to the pictorial drama. Listening laboriously to “Also 
sprach Zarathustra” and “Ein Heldenleben,” with the aid 
of long and detailed program notes, concertgoers have 
arrived, by the exercise of great imagination, at some faint 
conception of what this composer is trying to paint in 
tones. In “Salome,” with the picture, the action and the 
text making a living program note, the art of Strauss 
suddenly stands forth in all its marvelous wealth of tone 
painting, a triumph of realism in music. 

Herald. 

“Salome’s” production in the Metropolitan last night 
gave New York opera goers their first hint of Richard 
Strauss’ powers as a lyric dramatist. These prove to be 
of the highest order, marking the revolutionary German 
composer as the biggest figure in the present period of 
music drama development, and amply accounting for the 
remarkable vogue which “Salome” has enjoyed in musical 
Europe. 

Admirers of Strauss’ genius for complex and highly 
colored orchestration found cause for enthusiastic ap 
proval of this, his most advanced score. On the other 
hand, musicians who had found nothing but bombast in 
some of Strauss’ later tone poems were forced to admit 
the wonderfully vivid powers of description in the “Sa 
lome” music, the admirable way in which it furnished an 
atmosphere and a background for the action in Oscar 
Wilde’s unpleasant dramatic poem. 

World. 

lhere is nothing pleasing about Strauss’ “Salome” mu 
sic, nor is there any artistic reason for having it pleas 
ing, since the text that it clothes is far from pleasing. 
But the composer utilizes his every opportunity to make 
the music and not the text carry the burden of the dra 
matic action, and he succeeds wonderfully. The orches 
tra speaks eloquently when the singer and her vocal pos 
sibilities are totally disregarded. 

The ear is assailed with dissonances, piled one above 
the other in the manner of a master of his art. Each so 
called ugly musical situation finds its logical reason. The 
orchestra is kept seething with musical action. And when 
the finale of this tragedy comes Strauss has written mu- 
sic that sweeps before it the horror of the situation, justi- 
fies it and leaves the listener gripped by the effectiveness 
of this towering climax. It is a monumental score that 
is not easily assimilated at a single hearing, but as its 
complexities are unraveled its beauties grow in outline 
and effect. 

Times. 

The effect of Strauss’ composition was profound. Of 
that the most determined opponent could harbor no doubt. 
Its strong acid bit deep into the consciousness of all who 
saw and heard it. And whether the effect was to call forth 
wonder, admiration, and delight, or to cause repugnance, 
deep dissent from all that was aimed at and achieved by 
the composer, it was clear that the work was the creation 
of a mest potent musical force; of a faculty, if not pro 
ductive of beauty and of uplifting influence, then certainly 
wonderfully powerful in execution, of inexorable logic, of 
marvelous technical skill in the treatment of all the re 
sources that the evolution of music has slowly accumulated. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK BREAKS RECORDS. 

\dvices by letter and wire from several of the 
Pacific Coast cities tell of the extraordinary success 
of Schumann-Heink. It is three years since she 
visited the Far West. 
both with regard to the size of the audiences and 
the monetary receipts, her previous tour through 
that part of the country. Indeed, her success is al- 
most unexampled in the musical history of the Pa- 
The story is briefly told by the fol- 


Her present tour eclipses, 


cific Slope. 
lowing: 
(By Telegraph.) 
San Francisco, Cal., January 28, 1907 
lo The Musicai Courier, New York: 
Schumann-Heink concert at Dreamland Skating 
Rink in the presence of 5,000 people fighting their 
way through a pouring rain broke all concert rec- 
ords in San Francisco. Altogether about 15,000 
heard Schumann-Heink in four concerts in this 


vicinity. ALFRED METZGER. 


San Francisco, Cal., January 27, 1907 
Smashed all records to splinters today. Over 
$5,000 receipts. Thousands fighting for hours in 
pouring rain ScHUMANN-HEINK. 


Oaxianp, Cal., January 21, 1907. 
llenry Wolfsohn, New York: 

Schumann-Heink missed her connections at Og- 
den. Result, she got a train on which she had a 
wreck and arrived here Sunday afternoon at 5:15, 
while concert was advertised for 2:30. I had to 
give back money, etc., and announced she would 
sing in the evening. Result, almost as good a 
house. I telephoned every hotel, club and café on 
her arrival, asking them to spread the news. The 
house was sold out for the afternoon; capacity 
about $2,500. In the evening took in $2,300.66. I 
call it remarkable. She expected an empty house 
at such short notice, for I could not even promise 
that she would positively sing until after 5 o'clock. 

L. GREENBAUM 


Schumann-Heink sang in Oakland January 21 to 
a $3,000 house. In Portland the entire house was 
sold two hours after the opening of the box office. 
In Seattle the capacity of the Grand Opera House 
was tested. The singer will appear in Lincoln, 
Neb., Friday night of this week. The manager of 
the concert has written Mr, Wolfsohn stating that 
every seat has been sold and asking permission to 
place chairs on the stage. 

ONE VIEW OF “SALOME.” 

lhe New York Evening Journal, which writes 
gory editorials for the red shirted fraternity of this 
city, wandered into the musical field last week with 
singular results. Following the “Salome” perform- 
ance, the editorial column of the Evening Journal 
launched forth the following, which needs no com- 
ment. It is reproduced here simply in order to show 
all the musical phases of the community, and as 
Salome” production last 


a part of the story of the 
week : 
They played “Salome” in New York City 
yesterday Strauss is a great musician, and in 
this opera, especially at the terrible climax, the 
orchestration exceeds, perhaps, in dramatic power, 
anything ever achieved by the human intellect. 

But that very achievement is a crime against art, 
and a crime against humanity itself. 

Beautiful is the music of Strauss, and all the 
more shameful is the fact that he has made that 
beautiful music the background for a dreadful per- 
version, a slander on human life and human pas- 
sion. 

What would you say of a man of genius if he 
collected beautiful white lilies, arranged them 
beautifully, and on top of them placed a dead and 
putrid toad for the world to look at? 

That is what Strauss has done, that is what 
those that produce “Salome” are doing. On the 
beautiful music of a real genius they place the 
hideous, vile, morbid creation of the nameless 
Oscar Wilde, and offer that to the public as art. 
Better let Wilde’s vile brain and body remain 
and decay together in the grave than dig them up 
and desecrate music with them. 

Many crimes have been committed in the name 

Men of genius have exhausted their in- 
degraded the human voice and all musical 


of music 


instruments by causing them to describe murders 
and every kind of loathsomeness. 

But it is left for this latest opera, combining the 
musical genius of Strauss and the vile conception 
of Oscar Wilde, to produce a so called work of 
art and show to the people a great singer in a 
scene that can best be compared to a hen trying to 
swallow a toad. 

Is that a nice thing for civilized human beings 
in the name of music and art and dramatic power? 

ihe story of the opera and of the play is a 
perversion of the story of King Herod. John the 
Baptist is prisoner in a well. This rather comic 
arrangement enables him to go up and down when 
he needs to sing, and allows the arm of the black 
executioner, at the end, to push the head on the 
silver platter up out of the well dramatically. 

Salome falls in love with John the Baptist, or 
thinks she does—beasts don’t fall in love. When 
he doesn’t care for her, she dances a rather foolish 
dance called “The Dance of the Seven Veils,” and 
as a reward compels the King to give her the 
prophet’s head. 

The severed head, as shown on the stage, looks 
like an extremely badly made black pudding on an 
imitation silver plate. It is carried down to the 
footlights, and there a great singer is compelled to 
degrade her talent and character by kissing the 
hideous thing in view of the public. Here is a 
sample of the words put into the mouth of the 
artist, a woman whose power should be devoted to 
interpreting for the people the noblest thoughts 
and ideals. 

“Ah! Du wolltest mich Deinen Mund _ nicht 
kuessen lassen, Jochanaan. Wohl! Ich will ihn 
jetzt kuessen. Ich will mit meinen Zaehnen 
hineinbeissen, wie man in eine reife Frucht beissen 
mag.” 

We shali not translate the whole of this. It is 
enough to say that in a public performance a 
woman is made to declare a desire to bite the 
swollen lips of a severed head “as one would bite 
a ripe fruit.” 

That is enough about “Salome.” If that is art, 
will somebody set to music that department of 
Armour’s packing house in which they make the 
sausages, and give us at once “the last word” in 
this kind of art? 


fe 


AH, G’WAN! 





A gentleman blessed with enviable leisure sends 
the following letter to this paper : 
To The Musical Courier: 

I have read your article on the Manhattan 
Opera Company, especially your opinion of Bonci 
(I have also read other people’s impression of the 
little tenor), and as you seemed to me to delib- 
erately go out of your way to pay him compli- 
ments, such as “the greatest living tenor” and 
others of like order, I went to New York on pur- 
pose to hear him. I naturally expected such a 
voice and singing as would put Caruso, whom I 
have heard dozens of times, in the shade. But 
what a disappointment! If you really mean that 
Bonci is the “greatest tenor in the world,” then it 
is time for you to bag your head and cease such 
asininic braying. Bonci is a great little singer, no 
doubt. His effects are achieved by delicate vocal 
expression, maybe more so than Caruso, but to 
compare him with Caruso is foolish, and you only 
show your readers how prejudiced and biased you 
are. Nine out of every ten Americans know that 
Caruso is incomparable in voice and singing. We 
all know your motive. You are very amusing, 
indeed, but you have given us enough. 

Truly yours, 
Paut Davis. 
PitrspurG, January, ’07. 


In another part of this issue of Tue Musica. 
CouRIER interesting reference will be found to the 
first private concert of the St. Cecilia Club, formerly 
the Tuesday Morning Singing Club. Victor Harris 
is the director of the organization, and under his 
masterful guidance the old club proved that it has 
taken on not only a new name, but has also acquired 
new vitality and more polish in its singing than 
ever, although no complaint on that score was made 
by even the most fastidious connoisseurs at the for- 
mer entertainments, when the chorus was much 
smaller. At the present time the St. Cecilia Club 
is the best society of its kind in New York. 


BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER RECITAL. 

All the sensational stories circulated last year by 
a passionate press regarding Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler’s impaired health and powers as a pianist 
were set at rest last Saturday afternoon, January 26, 
at Carnegie Hall, when that popular artist gave her 
only recital of the season here, and played the fol- 
lowing program, a list eminently characteristic of 
her emotional, intellectual and musical attributes: 


Sonate, 08) 9h; PIG Bi «hos che ves oe ce wei Beethoven 
The Erlking (by request)......... Schubert-Liszt 
SEG BOSE Se denis hordsi ices. case Chopin 
NIP. EG, TU OED a oe es oes ce eee sue Chopin 
Valse, op. 64, No. 1 (by request)......... Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 53 (by request)............ Chopin 
Etude de Concert, No. 2, F minor.......... Liszt 
POWDCO” VANE occ sles op oaceven car cess Poldini 
Tie STON iss oe ac 5 ah eneletes cee Moszkowski 
SEPENRGE 66 6 in cic wocendes'essescs cee ss RACHDARINON 
Arabesques on “The Blue Danube’’....... Strauss 


(Transcribed by Schulz-Evler.) 

After the opening measures of the Beethoven 
sonata, given with an utterance absolutely free from 
nervousness or diffidence, Bloomfield-Zeizler’s ad- 
mirers knew that they had no allowances to make 
for her short absence from the concert platform. 
Indeed, the enforced rest seemed to have benefited 
the pianist, for, as the sonata unfolded itself under 
her fingers, her playing took on a tang of virility 
and decisiveness which it lacked on more than one 
former occasion. Poesy and emotional abandon 
have by no means deserted Bloomfield-Zeisler’s art, 
but they have fitted themselves more unobtrusively 
into the sum total of her interpretative gifts, and 
there now is a fine glow of intellectuality over all 
her readings. It is not the smallest part of this 
wonderful woman’s infinite variety that she, who so 
long ago seemed as perfect as finite accomplish- 
ments on the piano could go, is able to come back 
to us year after year, and on each occasion to add to 
her art mysterious elements that force the reviewer 
to discover new points of excellence and to add new 
praise to the paans he has sung over Bloomfield- 
Zeisler in the past. 

It is not the purpose of the present appreciation 
to devote itself to specifications of tone, touch, 
technic, rhythm and all those other esthetic and 
mechanical departments of piano playing which 
have to be considered each by itself when the aver- 
age recital pianist is gauged in these columns. THE 
MusicaL Courier long ago fixed Bloomfield- 
Zeisler’s fame in all those requirements which con- 
stitute the piano artist’s claim to greatness, and 
there is no need to say more in that direction at the 
present moment than that she has mellowed and 
matured her marvelous qualities to a point where 
they appear to have reached their very apogee. 

If there was any doubt in the minds of her hear- 
ers regarding her possession of the “temperament” 
whose intensity used to give Bloomfield-Zeisler the 
nickname of the “Bernhardt of the piano,” she dis- 
pelled it in those four thrillers, the “Erl-King,” the 
B flat minor scherzo, the “Revolutionary” etude 
and the “Reiter” polonaise. All of them were sound- 
ed with eloquent declamatory effect and passionate 
intensity. Her ardent manner of playing this“ pro- 
gram” music was in appropriate contrast to the 

ontinent — style of song she employed in such lofty 

and serene strains as the middle movement of the 
Beethoven sonata. On the other hand, the ever 
lovely “Minute” valse was treated with naive in- 
souciance and ravishing daintiness of touch, and the 
Liszt etude resolved itself into a veritable spray of 
iridescent tone and shimmering color. The last 
named was in some respects the most remarkable 
presentation of the afternoon. 

The Poldini and Moszkowski pieces (as well as 
the “Minute” valse) had to be repeated, and only 
the firm refusal of the performer saved the Rach- 
maninoff serenade from the same pleasant fate. 

The Strauss transcription seems to have crowded 
the Liszt rhapsody out of the place of virtuosity at 
the end of piano recital programs, and Bloomfield- 
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Zeisler followed the fashion of the day. Her play- 
ing of the Schulz-Evler arrangement was individ- 
ual; it seemed to idealize the Vienna waltz, and 
sought to emphasize its charm rather than its mad 
gaiety and recklessness, as accented by some other 
pianists who have been heard here in the Schulz- 
Evler work. The absence of the usual breakneck 
tempos was an interesting change. 

Applause of the kind which Bloomfield-Zeisler 
never fails to receive in New York, compelled her 
to add a number of extra pieces 
gram after its conclusion. The 
sisted of a Chopin nocturne, 
“Marche Militaire,” Chopin’s “Butterfly” etude, 
Schubert-Liszt’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark,’ Hen- 
selt’s “Si Oiseau j’etais” and Moszkowski’s G flat 
etude—and perhaps more after the present reviewer 
left the hall. 

The Bloomfield-Zeisler recital drew a well filled 
house, and the receipts were reported to be nearly 
$800 in advance of the artist’s previous local re- 
cital, when Mendelssohn Hall was completely sold 
out. 


to her regular pro- 
encore recital con- 
Schubert-Tausig’s 


A 
en 


“SALOME” is prohibited at the Metropolitan by 
the board of something or other in that institution, 
and it is probable at this writing that Strauss’ mas- 
terpiece has had its first and last performance at the 
opera house on Broadway. This manifestation of 
parochialism on the part of the aforementioned 
board of directors of something or other is disgrace- 
ful in the highest degree, and should cause New 
York to hang its head in shame. Comment on this 
happening must be restricted by THe Musicar 
COURIER to a mere statement of the fact. 
were to say on the subject all that could be said the 
article would not make the most instructive reading 


If we 


for a Sunday school class. This city will once again 
be the laughing stock of cultured Europe. The daily 
press played the usual role in the whole proceeding 
and prejudiced all clean minded persons against 
itself by its suggestive and pernicious descriptions 
of the premiére. Rumor has it that the daughter 
of one of the members (a multi-millionaire banker ) 
of the board of something or other at the Metropol- 
itan conceived a dislike against “Salome” and pre- 
vailed on her susceptible parent to influence his 
brother directors into making the prohibition. Art 
may well wear mourning in this town when such 
things are possible. 





——¢ 


THE daily newspapers report that Burgstaller, the 
Wagnerian tenor at the Metropolitan, and a huge 
hulk of a man, was thrashed unmercifully by a lit 
tle riding master in Hoboken whom he had insulted. 
Burgstaller is said to have measured his 6 feet of 
length several times on the sanded floor of Meyer’s 
hotel saloon in Hoboken. We can hardly believe 
that such a valiant hero as Tannhauser, Tristan and 
Siegmund all rolled into one could have gone down 
to such inglorious defeat at the hands of a man sev- 
eral heads shorter than himself. Burgstaller’s 
strength has long been the proud boast of his col- 
leagues and himself at the Metropolitan. An ounce 
of fistic science seems to be worth 190 pounds of 
Wagner heroics—in Hoboken, at any rate. 
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MusIcaL anniversaries for the first week in Feb 
February 1, Anna Essipoff, born in 
Charles Joseph Sax, born 
at Dinant-sur-Meuse, in 1791; 2, Palestrina, born 
at Rome, in 1594; Louis Marchand, born at Lyons, 
in 1669; 3, Felix Mendelssohn, born in Hamburg, 
in 1809; 4, Michael Costa, born at Naples, in 1810; 
5, first performance of Verdi's “Othello,” at Milan, 
in 1887; Ole Bull, born at Bergen, Norway, in 1810; 
6, Henry Charles Litolff, born in London, in 1818; 
7, Franz Richard Genée, born at Dantzig, in 1823; 
Josef Rebicek, born in Prague, in 1844; 8, Joseph 
Edler von Eybler, born near Vienna, 1n 1765 ; Andre 
Ernest Modeste Grétry, born at Liége, in 1741. 


ruary include: 
St. Petersburg, in 1851; 





The air hangs heavy with talk about “Salome.” 
Musical camps are divided, and from every side 
come reports of friendships disrupted in argument 
over the revolutionary Richard’s latest opus. Dr. 
Neitzel, before he left the Metropolitan after the 
premiére on Tuesday evening, January 22, said: “I 
am profoundly moved. 
creations of all time.” 


It is one of the grandiose 
Safonoff, who sat one row 
behind the present writer, scowled throughout al- 
most the entire presentation, and when he did not 
scowl he yawned. He told Prof. Hugo Heermann: 
“T cannot understand the excitement over ‘Salome.’ 
The work is incomprehensible to me, and seems 


made up of patches, artificial, empty and clever only Tappert’s “Wagner in the 








in scattered orchestra! episodes.” That expresses 
the two divergent poles of opinion between which 
all the local criticism of “Salome” seems to move. 
Rhapsodical praise or damning denunciation greet 
the seeker after “Salome” estimates, and the only 
approach to unanimity in any phase of the subject 
is found in the bitter imprecations which all sides 
heap on the story of the opera. The inditer of this 
article is driven to mild wonder over such a virtuous 
outbreak on the part of our public and critics, for 
as he wrote in another place: “It is passing strange 
that the libidinous Hebrew maiden should be so uni- 
versally execrated by the same persons who accept 
and glorify the incestuous Siegmund and Sieglinde, 
the polygamous Wotan with his morals of the poul- 
try yard, and the cantharidic Tristan and Isolde.” 
Lest we forget, it is well to recall some of the things 
written about Wagner’s “Ring” in the early days. 
Tappert has collected these gems of anathema, and 
here are some of them: “Musical slime,” “Wagner- 


opsie,” “tempest in a cuspidor,” “seasick harmo- 


nies,” “rancid music,” “paroxysms of musical ner- 
vousness,” “murderous harmonies,” “delirium tre- 


° * 99 66 . ” 66 ” 66 
mens in music,” “hell noise,” “humbug,” “dog mu- 


sic,” “pestiferous ranting in tone,” “tonal bleat- 
ings,” “epidemic of harmonic insanity,” etc. If you 


would like more data of that pleasant kind, read 


Mirror of Criticism.” 


Tue Hero or THE Hour. 
(From Il Mondo Artistico, Milan.) 
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Apropos of some of the reproaches against Strauss’ 
‘Salome,” this early criticism (Paul Heyse) of 
Wagner's ‘Tristan and Isolde” also is of some in- 
terest now: “ “Tristan and Isolde’ is eternal sigh 
ing, cooing, yearning, longing ; no rest, no satisfac 
tion, no resolving of the dissonances; an appeal to 


all the coarse senses, an appetite made keen; a sort 
* * * 


of pathetic can-can, a musical hasheesh mist. 
 & 

Chis is the proper moment for a long and erudite 
screed on the historical, moral, ethical and medica! 
status of the Herod family, who form the chief per 
sonages in It is also the time for a 
résumé of the literary and musical career of the 
dancing daughter of Herodias, showing how she 
has inspired the writers and painters of all ages, 
from the short story artists who wrote the Bible to 
recent dramatists like Silvestre and Sudermann, and 
ultra-modern musicians like Massenet and Strauss. 
Passing references should also be made to Aristob- 
ulus, the saint brothers St, Matthew and St. Mark, 

laeterlinck, the New Testament, Nietzsche, Kun- 
dry; Pierné, Poe, the Queen of Sheba, Rubens, Tin- 
toretto, Josephus, Lilith, Lafargue, Horne, Flaubert, 
Mary 


“Salome.” 


the Apocrypha, Ghirlandajo, Heywood, 


\lagdalene, Mallarmé, Velasquez, Chalcis, Baudry, 


\grippa, Leclerc, Da Vinci, Regnault, the Te 
trarchs, Carillo, Diirer, Veronese, Van Thulden, 
\loreau and Philip Hale. To complete the proper 
handling of the “Salome” incident at the Metro 


politan there should also be on the part of the re- 
viewer a careful combing of the dictionary for words 
which are ordinarily stricken from polite writing, 
but may be used with impunity in descriptions of 
On no account are the 
Amnesia, paranoia, 


the Wilde-Strauss drama. 
following terms to be omitted: 
neurasthenic, hyperzsthesia, pestiferous, pernicious, 
setisual, adulterous, lewd, indecent, drab, abandoned, 
impure, wanton, disgusting, gross, carnal, revolt- 
ing, erotic, vicious, corrupt, degenerate, shameless, 
depraved, putrescent, perverse, debased, tainted, de- 
cayed, vitiated, defiled, putrid, demoralized, unpal- 
atable, offensive, slobbering, profligate, decomposed, 
morbid, licentious, prurient, lecherous, unnatural 
craving, lustful, dissolute, unbridled, vile, loathsome, 
brutal, voluptuous, unchaste, mephitic, noxious, las- 
bloodthirsty, unwholesome, hideous, -re- 
lax, indelicate, sullied, baleful, Sadis- 
tic, loose, befouled, concupiscent. 
es = 


civik US, 


pulsive, 


lf any essential element of “Salome” criticism has 
been forgotten in the foregoing, the encyclopediac 
reader will be able to find it in the daily newspaper 
reports of last week. Also, the full text of “Salome” 
was printed in THe MusicaL Courter of Septem- 
ber 12, 1906. Having thus thoroughly and suc- 
cinetly disposed of the literary aspects of Wilde’s 
story, we may move on at once to a discussion of 
Strauss’ music. 

e = 

The score which Richard Il. has written for his 
version of the Wilde text marks the greatest 
operatic achievement since the last of Wagner’s 
creations was given to the world. Strauss follows 
logically in the footsteps of Wagner inasmuch as 
he makes the leit-motif the basis of his method of 
musical characterization, but he far outstrips his 
predecessor in the realistic uses to which he puts 
the system. He has gone beyond him too in de- 
scriptive power, in directness of expression and in 
the unerring abitity to paint moods and personal 
orchestral canvas. Where Wagner 
announces a character with a single thematic 
phrase that merely marks his relation to the action 
of the drama, Strauss searches out the very soul of 
his subject, and succeeds in painting him in music 
with relentless and almost ‘satanic skill. How far 
it would be possible to recognize the portrait with- 
out the underlying text is another question, and 
brings us back to the point where absolute and 
program music first began to diverge and create 


traits on the 


opposing factions. Such a discussion has no place 
here, for the fact remains that Strauss made 
“Salome” an opera or a music drama and not a 
symphonic poem. After the single hearing of the 
work last week, with its revelation of Strauss’ fa- 
miliar symphonic methods—particularly those of the 
“Don Quixote,” “Heldenleben,” and “Domestica”— 
the writer of these lines asked himself whether it 
is not possible that Strauss wrote texts for those 
works, or in fact for all of his symphonic poems be- 
fore he composed any of the music, and then went 
about the work of giving them a tonal setting in 
inuch the same fashion employed by makersof songs ; 
and, furthermore, whether he did not then destroy 
or at any rate suppress the text, affix the title to his 
composition and allow the world to do the guess- 
ing? The same thing is often done with Wagner’s 
“Nibelungen,” much of which modern audiences 
find to be very good concert music even without the 
underlying text. Strauss is more difficult to under- 
stand than Wagner merely because his orchestral 
apparatus is more complicated, and where Wag- 
ner was content to depict each personage in his 
dramas with a single theme, Strauss does not mind 
the employment of half a dozen or more motifs 
toward the same end. It is a legitimate following 
out of the Wagner scheme, and should appeal to 
Wagnerites more than to any other musical sect. 
The circumstance that Strauss’ orchestra is more 
complex than Wagner’s is a logical phase of mu- 
sical evolution, as the historians can testify. Why 
each new composer should strive for more sonority 
than his predecessor is an acoustic problem as 
much as a musical one, and cannot be elaborated— 
and need not be—within the confines of this sketch. 
Wagner himself went beyond Berlioz and Liszt in 
the size and sound manipulation of his orchestra, 
and Strauss’ venturesome additions along the same 
lines are no more charlatanistic or criminal now 
than they were when Wagner first began to anger 
the musical world. In that connection, it will suf- 
fice to say that “Salome,” in spite of its 112 orches- 


tral players, its sixty-two string instruments, “di- ° 


vided at times into twenty parts, so that each desk 
plays different music,” its huge brass battery and 
percussion artillery, its two harps, organ, har- 
monium, celesta, xylophone, glockenspiel, Heckel- 
phone and reed family—in spite of all that formida- 
ble array of sound producers, “Salome” does not 
make the impression of being a noisy work, and 
those who followed it with a score were able to dis- 
linguish every movement of its intricate polyphony, 
and to hear the vocal parts, as well as to note the 
marvelous flash and play of the myriad themes in 
all their teeming orchestral life and brilliancy. 
Why should a composer limit himself in the num- 
ber of instruments he employs when he needs them 
in order to obtain certain colors or effects? There 
is no reason in logic or music why Strauss could 
not have included in his score also the piano, the bag- 
pipe, the dulcimer, the cembalo, the guitar, the viola 
d’amour, the Sousaphone, the saxophone and the 
tin flute if he had felt the artistic need of doing so. 


eS es 


With his huge apparatus and his diabolical skill 
in its use, Strauss has been able to paint in tone an 
absolutely faithful picture of Wilde’s “Salome” in 
all its aspects. The music observes the dramatic 
unities as faithfully as does the play, which is a mar- 
vel in that respect. Wagner would have introduced 
the motifs of Herod’s murdered brother, and 
Jochanaan’s pious grandfather, to say nothing of 
Herodias’ first husband and all her ancestry on her 
mother’s side. Wagner’s Herod would have told 
the audience about his love for Salome; in the 
Wilde-Strauss drama he makes it clear to the girl 
herself. Wagner‘s Salome would have been an evil 
fairy acting under some wicked supernatural guid- 
ance ; in the present play she is a hot blooded woman 
whose imagination has been stimulated by the sul- 
try splendor of her surroundings at an Oriental 


court, and she consumes herself with desire for a 
man who resents her admiration, simply because of 
a difference in religion and because she showed her 
partiality in the manner customary with the young 
ladies of Judea at that primitive day. Wagner, 
too, would have brewed a potion of some kind or 
other at the critical part of his plot, and by him 
Jochanaan would have been made to sing a farewell 
lasting at least half an hour before his head was cut 
off—or perhaps after. Salome would have had to 
die because of some curse connected with one of her 
fathers, and she, Herod and Herodias would have 
sung final farewells to each other in which the whole 
history of their dynasty would have been thorough- 
ly overhauled, lamented and apostrophized in en- 
larged and enharmonic rhapsodies. Strauss has 
changed all that. He is the Ibsen of music. His 
score moves with the same relentless swiftness as 
the story. No one comes down from heaven or up 
out of the earth to tell what relations the characters 
bear to one another and what they are singing about. 
“Salome” is perhaps the only opera ever written-- 
and here again the influence of Ibsen is felt—in 
which there is not one soliloguy! Would any other 
composer except Strauss have let slip the golden 
opportunity for a monumental soliloquy after 
Jochanaan’s final rejection of Salome, when she has 
the stage to herself for several minutes and every- 
thing is propitious for a mighty declaration to the 
audience that her love has turned to hatred and thai 
she intends to be “r-r-revenged, fear-r-fully r-r-re- 
venged-d-d” ? 
Se Se 


Strauss has gone beyond Wagner also in the na- 
ture and extent of the subjects for which he finds 
trenchant expression in tone. In “Salome” he stops 
at nothing in the way of musical description, and 
his resourcefulness and versatility in that regard 
are astounding almost beyond belief. A few of the 
sheer sensational bits of orchestral realism, reflected 
with wellnigh phonographic fidelity, are the scream- 
ing of the “beautiful white peacocks,” whose beaks 
“are gilded with gold” and who “walk two by two 
between the cypress trees and the black myrtles”; the 
neurasthenic stuttering and mental irresoluteness 
of Herod; the hurtling descent of Narraboth’s 
theme as he kills himself and falls between 
Jochanaan and Salome; the marvelous simulation 
of horror-stricken suspense in the scene where 
Salome peers into the cistern pending Jochanaan’s 
execution, and against the deep octaves C, F sharp, 
G and B flat is set an insistent E flat tremolo of the 
violins; the fabulous brilliancy and glinting color 
of the orchestration (glockenspiel, harp, flageolets, 
celesta, triangle, etc.) when Herod offers to Salome 
an emerald more wonderful than Cesar’s, pearls 
“like unto moons chained with ‘rays of silver,” tur- 
quoises which make their wearer “imagine things 
which are not,” amber “like apples of pure gold,” 
etc.; the imitation of the wind when Herod hears 
“the sound of mighty wings,” and, finally, the thrill- 
ing tragedy of the moment following the execution, 
when the much discussed double bass effect is 
heard (caused by pressing the string between the 
fingers instead of “stopping” it against the board), 
simulative of dripping drops of blood, or the 
anguished heart beats of the hysterical Salome, as 
the fancy of the listener prefers. Dozens of other 
passages of that kind could be cited to show 
Strauss’ magical technical command in the art of 
descriptive writing. But no mere words would ever 
suffice to give a real idea of the overpowering effect 
caused by this startling musical realism. It was 
first introduced to us in the symphonic poems 
“Death and Transfiguration,” “Macbeth” “Don 
Juan” and “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” but its true 
significance has not been understood until now. 
“Salome” might not unjustly be called a symphonic 
poem with vocal and histrionic obligatos. It is a 
new art, and Strauss was its first prophet, as he now 
is its greatest exponent. 
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The opera “Salome” opens without an overture 
or prelude of any kind, and the first of the leit- 
motifs is heard at once, expressive of the heroine: 

: PPP 





(1) 


Narraboth, the Syrian captain who loves Salome, 
regards the moon and finds it to be “like a little 
princess who wears a yellow veil and whose feet are 
of silver.” The page of Herodias is beset with 
anxiety over the infatuation of Narraboth, and sees 
in Luna “a woman rising from a tomb.” To Sa- 
lome, before she sees Jochanaan, the moon apears 
the emblem of virginity. The profligate Herod sees 
in the pale orb an obscene picture of a drunken 
woman. Herodias, prosaic and unimaginative, says: 
“The moon is but the moon.” Thus is the silver 
luminary made to serve as a symbolistic index to 
the characters of the drama, and Strauss has paint- 
ed these various phases with consummate fidelity. 
Narraboth longs for his Salome, and the following 
theme is heard: 





iff molto espr 


(2) 


Up to this point nothing of the 
“cacophony” which the Strauss opponents talk s> 
much about has made its appearance in the score. 
However, suddenly a discordant uproar is heard 
from the banqueting hall and a soldier announces 
that the Jews are “disputing about their religion.” 
Four themes are heard in helter skelter contra- 
puntal play, and this motif stands most clearly out 
of the chaos: 


“ugliness” or 





The theme 3 sounds against a tremolo on the chord 
of B flat and A, with shrill, voluble passages in the 
wood wind on the chords of D minor and E flac 
minor—the latter with an interpolated D naturai. 
That the effect is cacophonous no one will deny, 
but, on the other hand, there will be found plenty 
of persons ready to assert from experience in real 
life that a group of disputing Jews—or disputing 
persons of any kind whatsoever—do not fill the air 
with melody. When Gounod set his chorus to quar- 
reling in the marketplace scene of “Faust,” he al- 
lows them to sing a pretty tune in polka rhythm, 
and each batch of disputants waits for the other to 
afford a canonic opening before the varying opin- 
ions are expressed. When Strauss’ men quarrel 
they do not sing polkas. 

After some further lovely music allotted to Nar- 
raboth and the page, the motif of Jochanaan is heard 
for the first time, in the vigorous, open key of C 
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Just before the prophet’s emergence from the cis- 
tern his melody is heard again in full and satisfying 
harmony: 








All the music of Jochanaan is tonic in color, as a 
contrast to the chromatic moods chosen for the de- 
lineation of the corrupt Herod family. Some com- 
mentators have found the Jochanaan music melo 
dious, but “commonplace.” They confound cause 
with effect, and for the reason given at the begin- 
ning of this paragraph. When Salome steps from 


the banqueting hall she is accompanied by this 
theme: 
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~ (6) 
Potently expressive trills symbolize Herod’s desire 
as she speaks of his looking at her “with his mole’s 


eyes under his shaking eyelids.” The trill is used 
by Strauss throughout the opera and this simple 
device assumes eloquent meanings in the diversified 
treatment given it by the composer. Herod’s fear 
is expressed by a trill, Salome’s seductiveness, her 
fierce exultation when she realizes that Herod is 
bound to order the execution of Jochanaan, etc. 

An episode follows close upon 
Salome’s entrance, and it is probably meant to ex- 
press her lissome and sinuous grace. The harmoni- 
zation of the motif is exquisite: 


enchanting 





(7) 
Jochanaan repeats his denunciations and proph- 


ecies, and Salome’s curiosity to see him is aroused. 
heme 6 is sung by her in coaxing and beguilingly 
beautiful accents, and finally Narraboth’s longing 
gives way to the desire of pleasing Salome. 
Jochanaan is summoned, and in the momentary in- 
terval before his coming this theme is heard, called 
by Mr. Gilman in his valuable hand-book on “Sa- 
lome,” the motif of “Prophecy.” 
(8) 
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ta 
rhe following melodic clues refer to Salome’s 


unlawfui love of the holy man and her attempted 
seduction of him: 
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\iter flattering him about the “ivory whiteness” 
of his body, and the beauty of his hair, and then 
reviling him and mocking the things she had 


praised (expressed by cacophonous inversions of 
Themes 9, 10, 11), in the delirium of her thwarted 
passion, Salome fastens her eyes on Jochanaan’'s 
mouth, and addresses it in amorous abandon: “Thy 
mouth is redder than the feet of those who trea: 
the wine in the wine press. It is redder than the 
feet of the doves who inhabit the temples and are 
fed by the priests. It is redder than the feet of 
him who cometh from a forest where he hath slain 
a lion, and seen gilded tigers. Thy mouth is like 
a branch of coral that fishers have found in the twi- 
light of the sea, the coral that they keep for kings! 
* * * Tt is like the vermilion that the Moabites 
find in the mines of Moab, the vermilion that the 
kings take from them. It is like the bow of the 
King of the Persians, that is painted with vermilion 
and is tipped with coral. There is nothing in the 
world so red as thy mouth. * * * Suffer me to kiss 
thy mouth: 


Salome 
wieder sehr lebhaft bo 























(12) 


Theme 12 is the motif of the kiss, and from its 
first appearance to the very end of the opera it is 
heard again and again in endless variation, and in 
subtle conjunction withthe other leading themes. The 
passage about the “treading of wine” is accompa- 
nied in the orchestra with characteristic rhythmic 
figures sounded by trombones and fagottes. As 
Jochanaan continues to spurn the advances of Sa- 
lome, after Narraboth has killed himself, her rising 
anger is indicated by: 





(13) 


All the Jochanaan and Salome themes combine in 
contrapuntal development as the prophet descends 
into the cistern, but this strain is heard above the 
maze of orchestral description: 
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(14) 


It is the same as Theme 8, and recurs again and 
again, so that even the superficial listener carries it 
away as one of the enduring melodic memories of 
the opera. 

Herod’s neurasthenic condition, his drunkenness, 
garrulousness, indecision, fear and naive delight are 
contained in these thematic figures : 


(fle tritt rusch ein.gefolgt von Merodiaa) 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











The Jews begin to dispute again regarding 
Jochanaan’s prophecies about the Messiah, and raise 














(00) 
an orchestral which for graphic comedy is 
equaled only by Strauss’ caricature of the critics in 
his “Heldenleben.” Here occurs the famous pas- 
sage for which the composer of “Salome” has been 
scolded so harshly by some of his adversaries: 


rOW 


er erwecktdie (To-ten? 





(16) 


It will be seen that the singer (Herod) sings in 
A minor while the orchestra plays in A flat major. 
But what has been falsely denounced as indifference 
on Strauss’ part to the demands of euphony is in 
reality a master stroke of that realism which he em- 
ploys so cunningly and convincingly. The words 
underlying the passage are: “How, He wakes the 
dead?” Such a miracle is utterly incomprehensible 
to Herod, and his lack of understanding is illus- 
trated in this sudden plunge into another key.. It 
may be remarked here, apropos, that the “disso- 
nance” does not sound nearly as bad as enemies of 
Strauss would have us believe. 

After much pleading, to which Salome, in sullen 
brooding, pays but scant attention, Herod finally 
promises her anything she might desire if she will 
dance for him: 


=== = 


Nessa” 








(17) 

This is the rhythm of the “dance of the seven 
veils,” in which the Salome motifs bearing on her 
desire for the prophet are interwoven in masterful 
polyphony with the Oriental harmonies and rhythms 
of the langurous “danse du ventre”: 


Ziemlich langsam. 


ie” 





(18) 

An intensely exciting orchestral episode follows, 
as Salome demands her reward: “In a silver 
charger, | desire the head of Jochanaan.” (Divided 
violins and celesta.) Herod refuses the request 
(four trombones in augmented thirds), but his 
pleading avails him nothing, and to Herod’s dire 
prophecies of misfortune, the red - garbed execu- 
tioner, bearing a huge double edged sword, de- 
scends into the cistern. “Strike, strike, I tell you,” 
commands Salome, peering into the cistern. (Trills 
on the ’cellos and double basses.) The black arm 
of the appears, and _ holds aloft 
Jochanaan’s severed head on a silver dish. To the 
most entrancing music of the whole opera, in which 
nearly all the chief themes are utilized, and the 
Salome motifs are idealized into strains of exalted 


executioner 


beauty, the following text is given to Salome: 
“Ah?t thou wouldst not suffer me to kiss thy mouth, 
Jochanaan. Well! I will kiss it now. I will bite it 
with my teeth as one bites a ripe fruit. Yes, I will 
kiss thy mouth, Jochanaan. I said it; did I not say 
it? I said it. Ah! I will kiss it now. ** * But 
wherefore dost thou not look at me, Jochanaan? 
Thine eyes that were so terrible, so full of rage and 
Wherefore are they shut? 
Lift up thine eyelids, Jochanaan! 


are shut 


now. 


i 


pen thine cyes! 


Wherefore dost thou not look at me? Art thou 
afraid of me, Jochanaan, that thou wilt not look at 
me? * * * And thy tongue, that was like a red 
snake darting poison, it moves no more, it speaks 
no words, Jochanaan, that scarlet viper that spat its 
venom upon me. It is strange, is it not? How is 
it that the red viper stirs no longer? * * * Thou 
wouldst have none of me, Jochanaan. Thou re- 
jectedst me. Thou didst speak evil words against 
me. Thou didst bear thyself toward me as to a 
harlot, as to a woman that is a wanton, to me, Sa- 
lome, daughter of Herodias, Princess of Judza! 
Well, I still live, but thou art dead, and thy head be- 
longs to me. I can do with it what I will. I can 
throw it to the dogs and to the birds of the air. 
That which the dogs leave, the birds of the air shall 
devour. * * * Ah, Jochanaan, Jochanaan, thou wert the 
man that I loved alone among men! All other men 
were hateful to me. But thou wert beautiful! Thy 
body was a column of ivory set upon feet of silver. 
It was a garden full of doves and lilies of silver. It 
was a tower of silver decked with shields of ivory. 
There was nothing in the world so white as thy 
body. There was nothing in the world so black as 
thy hair. In the whole world there was nothing so 
red as thy mouth. Thy voice was a censer that scat- 
tered strange perfumes, and when I looked on thee 
I heard a strange music. Ah! wherefore didst thou 
not look at me, Jochanaan? With the cloak of thine 
hands, and with the cloak of thy blasphemies thou 
didst hide thy face. Thou didst put upon thine eyes 
the covering of him who would see his God. Well, 
thou hast seen thy God, Jochannan, but me, me, thou 
If thou hadst seen me thou hadst 
loved me. I saw thee, and I loved thee. Oh, how 
I loved thee! I love thee yet, Jochanaan. I love only 
thee. * * * I am athirst for thy beauty; I am hun- 
gry for thy body; and neither wine nor apples can 
appease my desire. What shall I do now, Jochanaan ? 
Neither the floods nor the great waters can quench 
my passion. I was a princess, and thou didst scorn 
me. I was a virgin, and thou didst take my vir- 
ginity from me. I was chaste, and thou didst fill 
my veins with fire. * * * Ah! ah! wherefore didst 
thou not look at me? If thou hadst looked at me 
thou hadst loved me. Well I know that thou 
wouldst have loved me, and the mystery of Love is 
greater than the mystery of Death. * * * Ah, 
I have kissed thy mouth, Jochanaan, I have 
kissed thy mouth. There was a bitter taste on 
thy lips. Was it the taste of blood? * * * 
Nay; but perchance it was the taste of love. 
* * * They say that love hath a bitter taste. * * * 
But what matter? what matter? I have kissed thy 
mouth, Jochanaan, I have kissed thy mouth.” * * * 
“Kill that woman,” commands Herod as he flees 
from the terrace, and the soldiers rush forward and 
crush beneath their shields Salome, daughter of 
Herodias, Princess of Judza. 
se <= 
The head scene is not nearly so shocking as some 
of the European critics have claimed, especially if 
one takes Dr. Neitzel’s view of it. He says—an+l 
he is in a certain sense an official spokesman for 
Strauss—that Salome becomes spiritually and phys- 
ically purified, and that her song over the head is 
really a dirge of remorse. She expiates her crime 
with her death, and does it gladly. Certainly the 
heavenly music (an amplification of the Theme 1o0-a), 
which Strauss wrote for the finale, makes Dr. Neit- 
zel’s interpretation seem most plausible. The dance 
of the seven veils, as given at the Metropolitan, was 
tame to a disappointing degree, and justified none 
of the advance advertising which had been sent out 
for it. For such an exhibition Herod would never 
have kept his promise in real life. 
Se <= 
Other remarkable things about “Salome” are its 
dissonances and its unification of key—that is, al- 
most every measure is in a different key, and Strauss 
moves about with absolute freedom in that regard. 
To call such a proceeding “unification” may seem 
paradoxical, but it will be understood by moderns 


didst never see. 


in general, and Straussites in particular. As far as 
his dissonances are concerned—are they dissonances 
in the logical way Strauss uses them? The answer 
to this question is due in twenty years. 
eS sS 

As for the performance itself, Dr. Neitzel says it 
is the best he ever saw, and he attended most of the 
“Salome” premiéres in Europe. The “impossible” 
difficulties of the opera seem to be not quite so insur- 
mountable when it can be given in places like Graz, 
Mannheim, Prague, Turin, Dessau and New York. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 





PAULINE DONALDA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Pauline Donalda, whose picture adorns the cover of THE 
Musicac Courier this week, has scarcely reached the zenith 
of her powers, yet already is she a brilliant star in the 
opera firmament. Her successes since she made her debut 
in the Grand Opera House, Nice, on the night of December 
30, 1904, have been many and of a character to satisfy any 
prima donna. This singer has achieved some notable 
achievements in Opera and has won extraordinary tributes 
from the foremost of the European music critics. It is 
safe to say, however, that her greatest triumphs lie before 
her and that her great career has only begun. 

It is seldom that a prima donna can be induced to write 
an autobiography. Donalda has contributed her’s to Cas- 
sell’s Magazine, and from it these excerpts are taken: 


“I was born in Montreal just about twenty-two years ago. My 
father is a great Russian, my mother is a Pole. I went to school 
like any other child until I was sixteen. I never I never knew I 
had a voice until I was quite a big girl. When I left school, in 
order to make a little money, I became a teacher in the infants’ 
class. 

“Very soon after this something happened which changed the whole 
A concert was about to be given in aid of the Zionist 
At the last moment one of the sopranos in the chorus 
A boy friend of mine told the committee that he 
thought I would be able to fill the vacancy. I was asked to try, and 
I did. Madame de Sola was directing the concert. After every- 
thing was over she told me that she thought my voice ought fo be 
tried, and offered to take me next day to see Clara Lichtenstein, 
professor of music and singing at the Royal Victoria College of 
Montreal. Miss Lichtenstein put me to sing a few scales and the 
waltz from ‘The Singing Girl.” When I had finished she did not 
speak for a moment or two; then she turned round, looked me 
down from head to foot and exclaimed: ‘The diamond is found!’ 

“Did I feel very proud? No; as I’ve said, I knew from that moment 
what was before me. I gave up my post and for five months studied 
under Miss Lichtenstein, with good results. Then my first and best 
friend, Madame Lemlein, took me with her for a short holiday to 
New York, to hear grand opera for the first time in my life. 


ewe ie 


of my life. 
movement. 
failed to appear. 


“I sang for M. Salignac, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and he declared that to Paris I must go. it was in February, 
1902, that I left New York and returned to Montreal to say good- 
bye to my people. I’d good reason to be light hearted, and very, 
very grateful. * * * Through Madame de Sola’s influence I made 
the personal acquaintance of Lord Strathcona, who is one of the found- 
ers and supporters of the Montreal College. I gained the scholar- 
ship he had founded there, and by doing so became entitled to the 
prize which he so generously offered to any girls of the school 
who contemplate entering my profession, namely, the sum of 250 
francs per month for a term of four years’ residence in Paris. All 
girls who win this prize are called ‘Donaldas,’ out of compliment to 
their benefactor. 

“My real name, do you ask? If I told you my real name, I’m 
sure you’d never be able to spell it. Russian names are hard to 
spell; but if you sneeze three times you'll have some idea as to how 
it is pronounced! Under the care of Madame Salignac * * * 
I sailed for Europe and reached Paris in April. Madame Salignac 
took me to the Conservatoire and to Mr. Duvernoy’s home (pro- 
fessor of the Paris Conservatory), presented me to my new teacher, 


who tried my voice, and seemed still more excited and pleased than 
M. Salignac and M. Dufriche had been. He also foretold my suc- 
cess within two years. His kindness was immense. 

“The following autumn M. Edmond Duvernoy proposed that I should 
for the rest of the time take lessons at his house. For this he 
would accept no fee, though these lessons must have taken up a 
great amount of his spare hours. His reason for the change was 
that, not being a French subject, I could not compete in any of the 
examinations during my first year, and this, of course, would have 
seriously delayed my debut. I did as he advised, and during the 
rest of my stay in Paris worked hard, following ‘cours’ under 
Edmond Duvernoy, ‘mise en scéne’ under Paul |’Hérie, professor 
at the conservatoire; ‘diction’ under Pierre Berton, author of 
‘Zaza,’ and ‘maintien’ under Mlle. Théodore, professor of the ballet 
at the Paris Opera House. 

“At the close of my two years’ study I sang for M. Saugey, direc- 
tor of the Nice Opera House, who immediately engaged me to appear 
in ‘Manon,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘La Boheme’ and ‘Juliette.’ I made my debut 
on the stage December 30, 1904, in ‘Manon,’ with—as I suppose you 
know—success.”” 

Pauline Donalda is not, it will be seen, given to waste much 
time upon recounting her triumphs. The word “success” hardly 
describes the warmth of her reception into the public world. 

“My engagement at Nice had been for two months. M. Saugey 
begged me to prolong it until the end of the season. This I agreed 
to do; and during the next month or so appeared in ‘Carmen,’ 
‘Thais,’ ‘Pagliacci,’ and created the role of Jenny in Leoncavallo’s 
‘Chatterton.’ When here I received and accepted an invitation of 
a three years’ engagement at Covent Garden and also at Brussels. 

“On May 24, 1905, 1 made my first bow to a London audience, 
as Michaela in ‘Carmen,’ and without being too conceited, I may 
say I caused something of a sensation. But it was in ‘Faust’ that I 
made my most marked success.” (Again that description, ‘a marked 
success,” is scarcely adequate, when one recalls the roar of applause 
which greeted her reappearance as Marguerite, on the night she took 
by storm London’s cold heart.) 

“During the last season in London I performed ‘Juliette,’ ‘Zer- 
lina,” ‘Mimi,’ ‘La Boheme,’ and created the role of Ah-joe in 
Franco Léonie’s ‘L’Oracolo.’ In all I played sixteen times, and per- 
haps you would like to know, was received at Lady de Grey’s and 
sang for the king and queen. At the end of my London engagement 
I went to Brussels, and then made my debut in ‘La Boheme.’ I 
also appeared in ‘Faust’ nine times and in ‘Manon’ once. 

“Then my long spell of good luck failed. I caught a cold, one of 
my lungs became affected and there was nothing for it but rest and 
care. The doctors literally and figuratively sent me to Grasse! On 
my recovery, five months later, I went back to Brussels and tried 
to redeem lost time, singing when there in ‘Faust,’ ‘Lohengrin’ (at 
three days’ notice), ‘Manon,’ etc.” 
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Meyerbeer’s ‘“‘Les Huguenots,” January 23. 

Arimondi was ill last week and his place as Marcel was 
taken creditably by Mugnoz. There was no other change 
from the cast which made the initial Manhattan perform- 
ance of “Les Huguenots” such a triumphant success the 
Pinkert, Bassi, Russ, Seveilhac and Ancona 
all repeated their excellent impersonations, and De Cis- 
neros again captured individual honors as the mellow 
Urbain, finished in vocalization and stunningly 
beautiful in appearance. Campanini, the conductor, and his 
orchestra and chorus were féted noisily and deservedly 

Bellini’s ‘‘La Sonnambula,”’ January 25. 

With Bonci and Pinkert as the stars, and Tanara in the 
conductor’s chair, Hammerstein Bellini’s “La 
Sonnambula” (first time), at the Manhattan Opera House, 


week before. 


voiced 


presented 


Friday evening, January 25. The complete cast was: 

DOT ca ceo eo Ok eddie Aamsd Khaw Ne ON AER MEER SOO REI Pinkert 
BM  Susvahwasadiecssatcnae sulbp sn cediane Cedaadee shen eaateke Trentini 
RONUO pawdbvigae Redes rene eh owes nce hes cutee eee OEE UEeee Severina 
DE Eadncaweaoedawduwanes 6qnu disse +4410666saueeteneregs Bonci 
Be SOR ON Bec. o:cckae dcbcbduy vubscescodsedcntersec . Mugnoz 
NEE a ea Foher coe sgh wares osccecerintacanekds on tees Reschigliaa 


Rie PERRIS bis ic alae Wale HahS uals KE DRRS Ce eoCeetae eae kee Teccni 

Once more the great tenor and the prima donna enacted 
the parts of young lovers, and again the eyes of the auditors 
witnessed a series of stage pictures that were perfect as 
Once more ears heard the old music of Bellini 
The duets between Pinkert 


Through the 


illusions. 
fluently and exquisitely sung. 
and Bonci aroused 
cheers and “bravos,” 


deafening enthusiasm. 
ordinary handclapping was hushed 
Ihe role of the greatly wronged Amina seems to suit 
Pinkert as well as any in her repertory. She brought out 
most charmingly the pathetic side of the character. As 
Elvino, Bonci showed what a great artist can do with 
a thankless role, while the singing of the tenor was superb, 
and, at times, thrilling. Trentini sang excellently, but it 
was hard to think this buoyant and dainty young woman 
capable of treachery, even on the stage. Mugnoz, as the 
looked like a 


sonorous basso was good to hear. 


count, and acted real gentleman, and his 
Tanara proved a capable 
leader, who succeeded in showing that the orchestra at 
the Manhattan Opera House is a finely drilled body. Last, 
but not least, the chorus. To state the plain truth, the 
Hammerstein chorus is the best grand opera chorus New 
The gen 


tlemen who make up the singing ensemble neither sing 


Yorkers have had in many years. ladies and 


nor act like ordinary choristers. At any time Hammer 
stein could use his chorus to produce oratorio, and in con 
certs at which he could make artistic a capella singing a 
feature. The Hammerstein chorus is a musical art choir, 


and is today the talk of the musical metropolis, 
Bizet's ‘‘Carmen,”’ Jauuary 26 (Matinee). 

At the Saturday afternoon performance a brilliant repre 
sentation of “Carmen” was 
As usual the individual went to Bressler-Gianoli, 
who sang the title role, Dalmores as Don José, Donalda 


given with the familiar cast 


honors 


as the Micaela and Seveilhac who sang the role of the 
bull fighter. 
Verdi's ‘‘ Aida,”’ January 26 (Evening). 

“Aida” seems to get better and better at the Manhat 
tan although improvement appeared to be impossible after 
the triumphant premiére. De Cisneros repeated her pic- 
turesque and perfect version of Amneris; Russ was again 
a passionate Aida, and Ancona gave an exhibition of pol- 
Others who 
distinguished themselves were Bassi and Arimondi. The 
splendid accuracy and virility of the chorus was one of 
the notable features of the evening. At popular prices the 
audience packed the house to the doors. 

Donizetti’s ‘‘ Lucia,” January 28. 

It was “Melba Night” at the Manhattan on Monday 
evening, and what that means has been described vividly of 
The 
house was full as usual to the point where police protec- 
tion was necessary in order to aid persons in entering and 


ished vocal art in his singing of Amonasro. 


previous performances of the Australian diva here. 


Melba was in superb voice and sang the role of 
The 


Melba was sup- 


leaving. 
Lucia with the same marvelous brilliancy as of yore. 
Mad Scene evoked thunders of applause. 
ported by an excellent cast. 
Abott Scores Again. 
3essie Abott was the cne particular star who shone 
most brightly at the Metropolitan Opera Sunday night con- 
cert. She had two appearances on the program in defer- 
ence to her overwhelming popularity with New York opera 
audiences this winter. Miss Abott sang with brilliant 
voice, faultless phrasing, and convincing temperament. She 
was applauded to the echo, and no prima donna at the 


Metropolitan ever enjoyed such success as she did at this 
Sunday entertainment. Her position as a steady favorite 
in the metropolis now seems assured 


Correct. 
JANUARY 25, 1907- 
To The Musical Courier: 

Your column on the New York Symphony’s last pair 
of concerts in the issue for January 23 is inaccurate, in that 
it states Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” had as delicate 
a reading as at its premi¢re at the New York Symphony’s 
The Boston Symphony gave the com- 


A. W. K 


concerts last year. 


position its premiére last year. Signed, 


Hans Richard's Success. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music (Clara Baur, di- 
rector), on Monday evening, January 21, demonstrated its 
possession of a truly great pianist. The beautiful Con- 
servatory Concert Hall, which was reopened for the event 
after an elaborate renovation and frescoing, scarcely had 





capacity for as musically representative and cultured an 
gathered four walls of 


This event was Hans Richard’s 


audience as was ever within the 
an auditorium in this city. 
Cincinnati premiére in an individual piano recital, and it 
was of such significance that it made history in the ranks 
of the local profession. In fact, an artist who can play 
like Mr. Richard does not belong to a particular place so 
much as to the entire world. 

Mr. Richard is not of the class of medium pianists who 
attain some distinction, he is distinetly in the front ranks 
and he possesses that indefinable divine spark which is the 
would be difficult to 
find one even among the great ones of the present day— 


piquancy in his 


privilege of but few. Technically it 


better developed—with more grace and 
execution. 


3ut it is not so much the mold or style 
He has intimately 


of his playing, 
as the spirit, that is admirable what 
the Germans would call “Schwung”—being positively car- 
ried away with the subject and playing with inspiration. 
He had chosen a program fully testing his technical as 
well as musical side. The closing group of miscellaneous 
numbers showed him capable of a great variety of styles 
He played the ‘‘Bacchanale,” by Dvorak, with 
intensity and fire. 

His reading of “Traumerei,” by 


and moods. 


Richard Strauss, was 


full of poetry and exquisite delicacy. The opening organ 
fantaisie and fugue, G minor, Bach-Liszt, was given with 


fine sense of the traditions, with a crisp rhythm, and in 
devout style. His interpretation of the “Sonata Appas- 
sionata,” of Beethoven, was deep, thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic—ever entering into the spirit of the composition and 
bringing out its emotions without exaggeration 

The last movement was played with towering concen- 
tration and verve. Simplicity and unaffectation 
marked in the Scarlatti-Tausig sonata, as well as in the 
andantino and allegro by Rossi. His virtuoso prowess was 
demonstrated in the closing number, “Grand Galop Chro 
matique,” by Liszt, which he gave with astounding dash 
and brilliancy. Mr. Richard received an ovation from the 
audience which packed the hall, and as an encore at the 
close played the “Butterfly Etude,” of Chopin. 

Mr. Richard’s program in full was as follows: 


were 


jedewecesenuns Bach-Liszt 
...-Michael Angelo Rossi 


Scarlatti-Tausig 


Organ Fantaisie and Fugue, G minor 
Andante and Allegro.......sseeeeeees 
Sonata Capriccio eee 
Sonata Appassionata, op. 57........- neesaceus G0 ccuueee 

Chopin 
Hans Huber 


Hans Huber 


Etude, op. 10, No. 12... 


Canzonett|a cecsccseccevacess 


Etude, Valse Impromptu (dedicated to Busoni) 


Bachanale, from Stimmungbilder ..... . Dvorak 
PROD xc vcbicadnce cetusehatesésensiacdiavensennmen Liadoft 
A la Fontaine, from Pieces Lyriques Sgambati 
Scherzo, Aus Meinem Tagebuch............ Max Reger 
FYQUMETSS cccccccegcegecccens Richard Strauss 
Etude, Dang les Bois......... wédeadenene ... Liszt 
Grand Galop Chromatiqu o00eemee 


Deutscher LiederKranz Concert. 
The second chamber music of the Deutscher 
Liederkranz, on January 27, was made up of selections 


played by the Marum Quartet, in a program of Schubert's 


evening 


string quartet, op. 29; Mozart’s quintet for clarinet and 
strings; a sonata for piano and violin by Volkmar Andreae 
(first time in New York), Paolo Gallico at the piano; and 
songs sung by Emil Fischer. As usual, the quartet played 
with finish and feeling. 


Mrs. Ludwig Marum at Safonoff Reception. 

Mrs. Ludwig Marum, soprano, was the chief musical 
feature of the -reception given Mr. Safonoff at the 
Loomis residence on Sunday afternoon. She sang “Das 
Veilchen,” by Mozart; “Neue Liebe,” by Beethoven; and 
a group of songs by Brahms. Apropos of the Marums, 
Mr. Marum proposes next season to give a series of Quar- 
tet Evenings at Mendelssohn Hall, besides those regularly 
given at Cooper Union Hall. 


Schenck’s “‘ Salome.” 


In looking over some old programs of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra of a few years ago, the music by 
American composers included Elliott Schenck’s tone poem, 
“Salome.” It hear work 
again, now that the subject is uppermost in the minds of 


would be interesting to this 


people in the musical world 
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LOUIS C. ELSON 


Professor of Theory of Music at the New England 
Conservatory of Music 


aie. | HERE 
te | Elson’s Music Dictionary, but 


are no obsolete terms in 


every necessary word is included 
with its pronunciation. By pronuncia- 
tion is meant a phonetic spelling in the 
English Language, not merely accent 
marks. 

In addition to 289 pages contain- 
ing the definitions and pronunciations 
of all the terms and signs that are 
used in modern music, are the follow- 
ing: 

Rules for pronouncing Italian, Ger- 
man, and French. 

A list of popular errors and doubtful 
terms in music, 

A list of prominent foreign com- 
posers and artists, with their chief works, 
the pronunciation of their names, and 
the date of their birth, etc. 

A short vocabulary of English must- 
cal terms with their Ltalian equivalents. 


In some cases from three to four 
pages are devoted to a single word. 
On important subjects full bibliograph 
ical references are given. 

The book comprises 318 pages and 
is bound in serviceable cloth covers. 
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RAPHAEL KELLERT’S DEBUT. 


Raphael Kellert, a highly gifted young violinist, made 
is New York debut Tuesday evening of last week in Car- 
egie Hall, assisted by the New York Symphony Orchestra 


lhe program was 


Hungarian Rhapsody, Nw. 1 ax soe kaeet 
in Concerto, op. 22, No Wieniawski 
\dagio, from Suite, No Moszkowski 
ermezzo, from Suite, N Moszkowski 
erto, E minor, op. 64 . Mendelssohn 


\ more representative audience of the wealthy and fash 
onable music lovers of New York rarely has assembled 
vefore in Carnegie Hall. All the boxes were occupied, 
nd the parquet and dress circle were comfortably filled 
Such an audience was a great tribute to the debutant. The 
iollowing persons were among the box holders: Mrs. An 
lrew Carnegie, Mrs. J. D. Rockefeller, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Clarke Coe, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mr. and Mrs 
li. O. Havemeyer, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Miss 
De Forest, Miss Callender, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Schiff, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Chester A. 
Braman, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. 
FE. W. Sells, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. Swift, William 
Laurence Moyer, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barrat Cannon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Emerson MacMillin, Andrew McNichol, 
Mrs. Orlando B. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kahn, Mrs 
E. M. Pelgram, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Willard 
H. Jones, Baron Henry von Gossler, Mr. and Mrs. George 
G. Moore Allen R. Hawley, Delle Fay Norris, F. E_ 





RAPHAEL KELLERT. 


Sarker, Frederick J. Middlebrook, Miss Middlebrook, 
Charles H. Brush, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Walbridge Perkins 
and Anson Wood Burchard 
Ihe task assumed by young Kellert was such as might 
tax the powers of a much older and experienced violinist 
but the admirable manner in which he acquitted himself 
ustified his wisdom in arranging the program and proved 
that his powers were not overtaxed. Kellert, a mere boy. 
played like a man. He disclosed little of the immaturity 
uid freakishness which usually mark a prodigy’s perform- 
ince of a difficult composition. All violinists that have 
essayed Wieniawski’s second concerto know how difficult 
t is. There are few pieces which require more dexterous 
owing, few which offer better opportunity for the display 
f staccato, up bow and down bow. Young Kellert soon 
howed an astonishing bow arm development, but not this 
ilone-—his surety of fingering and smooth scale work in 
ipid passages, his accurate phrasing, and, above all, his 
pure intonation revealed the true, if not fully developed 
rtist. -Ysaye has declared that he never taught-a more 
talented boy than young Kellert and acknowledges him as 
is “best pupil.”’ Kellert bears a striking resemblance to 
the great Belgian master when he was a young man. This 
resemblance, however, does not stop at appearance. The truth 
f the matter is, Kellert is a miniature Ysaye and plays 
nuch like Ysaye played when the latter was about his own 
xe. The vehement and insistent applause forced the 
iolinist to respond to an encore and he played the “Rondo 
Capriccioso,” by Saint-Saéns, with elegance if not force. 
lhe Mendelssohn concerto long has been regarded as 
1 test piece for violinists. With regard to form, con- 
tructive skill and adaptability the work has no superior 
mong the few really great concertos. In the first move- 
ments, the most difficult part, Ke'lert disclosed virtuosity ; 
n the lovely slow movement he made the violin sing the 
nelody, and in the brilliant finale he exhibited lightness of 
wing and fleetness of finger work. The performance 
was remarkable for one of his years. Forced to play again, 
he gave the romanza in G by Beethoven, the accompani- 
ment being perfectly played by Max Liebling. From what- 
ver point of view considered, Kellert’s debut was a fine 
uring the intermission a cablegram was received 


by Kellert. 

as follows 
“Raphael Kellert. I congratulate the best pupil I ever 

had upon his debut in New York. I am proud of you.” 


It was dated Paris, signed by Ysaye, and read 





Reception Musicale to Dr. Neitzel. 


Messrs. Hein and Fraemcke gave a reception musicale 
at the New York College of Music Saturday evening last. 
which was characterized by the presence of many notable 
musical people. A short musical program was given, as 
follows, all performed by the pupils: 

Dearest, DB Bek MH cess hippo ieth st kas ccetdisccaves Beethoven 

Victor Dingelmann, pian. ; 

viola; Louis Kneppler, ’cello. 


Foccate ond Fuad; 0 Mi ence dcctaccesieséedsincve Bach-Taussig 


Zigeunerweisen 
Richard Burgin 

Charlotte Moore, violinist, was to have played an excerpt 
trom the Bruch G minor concerto for violin, but was 
unable to be present. There was surprising good ensemble 
in the opening Beethoven number, and Miss Wadsworth 
showed her well developed technic and steady memory 
in the difficult Bach-Tausig piece. Young Burgin, a pupil 
of Von Dameck, valued instructor of the College of Music, 
is already a fine virtuoso, and should develop into some- 
thing noteworthy in iime. It is safe to say Von Dameck 
will come into his proper meed of praise as the teacher of 
the young virtuoso. It was a gracious act of Dr. Neitzel 
to play the accompaniment for him. Following this Dr. 
Neitzel played the following piano solos: 32 variations, 
C minor, Beethoven; Isolde’s “Liebestod”; impromptu in 
A flat, Schubert. Preceding this he spoke a few words of 
appreciation of the work done in the New York College of 
Music, as exemplified by the performance of the foregoing 
program. Rousing applause greeted each of his numbers. 
and at the close the throng pressed forward to personally 
meet the distinguished guest. Sunday evening, February 
3, there will occur another concert with orchestra, at Car- 
negie Hall. The two similar concerts already past have 
been great successes 


Listening to Lhevinne. 


So great is the enthusiasm aroused by Lhévinne on his 
present Western tour that the newspapers are writing 
editorials about it. Following his recent recital in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, which the critics unanimously declared had 
aroused more enthusiasm than any pianist had ever evoked 
in that city, a writer on the Columbus Journal penned the 
following editorial appreciation of Lhévinne’s playing: 


It was a rich treat to hear the great pianist, Lhévinne, on Wednes- 
day night. The task of analyzing the recital we shall have to 
leave to our musical critic. The nomenclature that is necessary to 
trace the delicate intricacies of tone we are so short of that we 
would not dare to tell of Lhévinne’s art or of a touch that turned 
sound into a whisper and that whisper into a dream. 

We only wish that a lady who sat in front of us could write 
about it and tell her feelings. It was a joy to watch her. That 
fair face was like the dawn of a June day as now and then it turned 
to her companion to express a sense of joy that she could not hold 
back. While her classic head kept time as the beautiful harmonies 
floated off into the deep silence of the auditorium, she was the very 
incarnation of joy. Her posture was a charm. She leaned forward 
with lips apart as if the ears were too slight and she wanted to 
drink it all in. All about her was etherealized by the dulcet tones 
that trickled from the fingers of the great pianist. Her raven hair 
wore a smiling radiance. Her pearl necklace seemed a strand of 
symphony and when she patted her hands in applause, it seemed like 
the continuation of one of Lhévinne’s dainty trills. She forgot the 
She had been lifted above and beyond Memorial Hall. She 
was in a heaven of pure delight and it was real bliss to peep 
through the palings at her. 

This is the way for one whose soul is drowsy and whose ear is 
dull to say something of an art that God put so near the souls of 
men. Who is not able to follow the rippling notes out into their 
haunts of joy or to go far into the rifts of crashing cadences, may 
sit and watch some fair one who can enjoy the recital to the full- 
ness of her heart. She interprets every line of the melody and 
reveals a new charm to him who had not dreamed before the 
world of music was as large as all the constellations of heaven. 


world. 





A Sonata Recital. 

The first sonata recital of the season, which proved very 
refreshing after so many orchestral concerts, piano recitals, 
song recitals and other musical entertainments, was given 
in Mendelssohn Hall Monday afternoon by Hugo Heer- 
mann and Ernesto Consolo. These partners in art have 
made many joint appearances in the West and they play 
together with a oneness of purpose and a thorough under- 
standing of each other. In this department of chamber 
music they have few superiors. 

The program contained three sterling works—sonata in 
D minor, by Brahms; sonata in B flat major, by Mozart, 
and sonata in E flat, by Strauss. These afforded examples 
of the classic, the romantic and the modern schools of son- 
ata writings and enabled the audience to compare the three 
styles. 

The profoundest work is that by Brahms; the most poetic 
that by Mozart, and the most daring and brilliant that by 
Strauss. It may be remarked that Brahms was the least 
enjoyed; the Mozart the best understood, while the Strauss 
was the most brilliant, ingenious and impressive. Strauss 


was a young man when he wrote this sonata, his opus 18, 
and since he has hardly achieved anything better in the 
way of chamber music. It is an astonishingly original and 
daring piece of work; there is not a dull moment during 
the three movements. The difficulties are equally divided 
between the pianist and the violinist and each performer is 
put on his mettle. This composition was performed in 
masterly style and visibly stirred the audience. Heermann 
and Consolo fairly shared the honors. Heermann appears 
to far greater advantage in chamber music than as a soloist. 
In Germany for many years he has been esteemed as an 
incomparable artist in ensemble. He has been at the head 
of one of the foremost string quartets in Europe. 

Consolo is a great pianist in this field. He disclosed rare 
musicianship, sound judgment and refined taste. He never 
obtruded his virtuoso qualities or tried to overshadow his 
coworker. His playing, while repressed and reposeful at 
times, when occasion demanded was spirited and vigorous. 
Taken all in all, this recital was as artistic, as satisfying as 
anything in the line of chamber music that New York con- 
cert goers are likely to hear this season. The concert was 
judiciously managed by Jones & Haensel. 





Annetta Alberti-Vito Dramatic Soprano. 

Annetta Alberti-Vito, one of the leading dramatic so- 
pranos of Italy, is likely to visit this country in the near 
future. Madame Alberti-Vito has won success in the 
principal cities of Italy, and in South America. Her 
repertory includes “Norma,” ‘‘Aida,” “Ernani,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Africana,” ““Gioconda,” and 
she has also sung the role of Brimnhilde in “Die Gét- 
terdammerung,” and parts of many other operas by Ger- 











ANNETTA ALBERTI-VITO, 


Madame Alberti- 
From 


man, French and Italian composers. 
Vito was born in Naples, and educated in Rome. 
Rome she went to Milan, always considered the center of 
operatic artists in Italy. It was in Milan that this singer 
completed her operatic training. After her debut in 
“Norma,” in 1891, one critic wrote that she proved “to 
be an intelligent impersonator, and charmed her audience 
by the silvery timbre of her voice.” After her successful 
debut her voice and histrionic talent attracted the atten- 
tion of managers in Genoa, Como, Palermo, Padua. 
Verona and other cities of her native country. She was 
also engaged for a season in South America. This prima 
donna was married in 1900 to T. Alberti, the son of a 
well known citizen of Milan. Because Signor Alberti was 
unable to accompany his wife on her tours, she abandoned 
the operatic stage for a time. 





Palmer Pupils. 

Miss Salmon and Miss Gelino, soprano and contralto, 
respectively, will be the soloists at the Lowell Choral Club 
on January 31. Both of these young women are pupils of 
Miss Palmer, and have very fine voices. Another pupil, 
Elizabeth Vaughn, soprano, sang the following program 
before a prominent’ Providence, R. I., club on the 18th: 








CE kk cares r es ils coms des ehs seb ewsaseespes «sees Ronald 
Encore, Old Mammy Coom..........ccececccerrccccccccees 
A Chiles TRAY 5 sci s cee ccrcensewvescesseveswossis Thomas 
Encore, Three Little Chestnuts...........0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Se Bat OR occ. on sarc nn she cob nb eh 06s tebe ce ccostacanes Arditi 
Encore, What Would You Do?.....s.seseeereeeerteeeeeee Wodell 


This was Miss Vaughn’s first. appearance in public, but 
she made a rousing triumph. 





Torpadie Artist Pupils. 

Ellen Beach Yaw and Rosa Linde are two of the best 
known of the Torpadie artists, both of whom owe much of 
their success to the instruction obtained from Hervor Tor 
padie. The former is touring the country with her own 
company, and this paper recently called special attention 
to the-latter’s continued success. 





Ethel Crane in “ Flora’s Holiday.” 

Ethel Crane, the well known soprano, is to sing in 
“Flora’s Holiday,” preceded by a miscellaneous program, 
in Brooklyn, tonight, January 30. In February she goes 
West for a two weeks’ trip, singing the same work, and 
“In a Persian Garden,” in Columbus, Ohio, February 20 
in which Oley Speaks, now residing there, also sings. 
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CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, January 26, 1907. 

Josef Lhévinne, at the Symphony concert yesterday after- 
non, in Music Hall, made the impression of being one of 
the giants among the piano virtuosi of the present day. 
It was an ample confirmation of the record he left at his 
recital in Cincinnati last year. For his orchestral number 
he had selected the Rubinstein concerto, No. 5, E flat, 
which was perhaps never heard here before, at least not 
within memory of present day concert goers, who are more 
familiar with the concerto in D minor by the same com- 
poser. 

The orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Van der 
Stucken, played with uncommon vitality and unction. There 
was a swing and verve to the work that spoke the message 
of success. Perhaps this excellence of form was owing 
to the festive feeling and congratulatory atmosphere that 
prevailed on the eve of the director’s silver jubilee in his 
professional career. Be this as it may, the results were 
there. Lhévinne could not have deserved any better sup- 
port than he received in the concerto. There was aplomb 
and absolute precision in the ensemble. The Tschaikowsky 
suite, G major, was given with fidelity to the variety of 
its character. The contrasts between the pastoral and 
elegiac phrases of the first movement were beautifully sus- 
tained. Grateful was the scherzo, with its a la tarantelle 
development, skipping along with crispness and a certain 
playfulness. The twelve variations of the finale were of 
particular interest. The quality of the woodwind was 
conspicuous evidence. The violin solo in the ninth and 
tenth variations was of exquisite finish in the hands of 
Mr. Olk. There were strong climaxes in the finale in 
which the entire orchestra was brought into play to its 
intensest expression. 

But the central figure of interest on such an cccasion 
as Mr. Van der Stucken’s silver jubilee was the symphonic 
prologue to “William Ratcliff,” of his own composition, in 
which the freshness and originality of his early genius 
for composition is so strikingly illustrated. To the Sym- 
phony audience not an unfamiliar work, but at each hear- 
ing more welcome, for its dramatic and at times heroic 
proportions are each time brought into better light 
Thematically it is a closely woven structure, but the mes- 
sage of the story is never in doubt in the intricate develop- 
ment. 

The very intensity of tragedy, with its softer intervals 
and moments, is carried along to a genuine climax at the 
close. Such a work as this deserves to take rank with the 
abiding creations of the modern musical world. It pulsates 
and throbs with meaning. The orchestra was thoroughly 
imbued with its spirit and gave it a reading accordingly 
With the lively and highly colored music of the “Rhapsodie 
Espafia” of Chabrier one of the most enjoyable concerts 
of the season was brought toa close. At tonight’s concert 
the orchestra presented Mr. Van der. Stucken with a valu 
able diamond watch charm. The presentation speech was 
made on the stage by Richard Schliewen, leader of the 
violas, an old time friend. 
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The twenty-fifth anniversary (silver jubilee) of Mr. Van 
der Stucken’s career as a conductor was made a gala event 
at the Symphony concert tonight in Music Hall. Mr. Van 
der Stucken received an ovation both from the orchestra 
and the exceptionally large audience in attendance. Mr. 
Van der Stucken’s first position was at the Opera House in 
sreslau, at which time he was a young man just beginning 
his twenties. After two years there he came to America to 
follow the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch as director of the fa- 
mous Arion Club in New York 

The manner in which Mr. Van der Stucken secured this 
appointment was quite interesting. He was one of several 
applicants for the position, and his recommendations from 
such prominent musicians as Liszt, Grieg and Bruch were 
strong. He himself felt that America would afford the best 
field for his activities, and was anxious for the appointment. 
Finally he received word that the board of directors of the 
Arion Club would accept him, provided Max Bruch gave 
him an unqualified recommendation. In other words, Bruch 
was to be the final voice. 

Mr. Van der Stucken then called upon the great com- 
poser, taking with him his compositions, together with such 
other documents as might help to establish his qualifications 
in the mind of the older man. Bruch received him quite 
cordially and then suggested a walk in the garden 
arm the two strolled about, discussing everything else but 
music and interesting themselves in every other subject ex 
cept the Arion appointment. Finally, after several hours thus 
spent, they returned to the house and Mr. Van der Stucken 
led the talk on to the matter rearest his heart. Timidly 
he began to open the package containing his compositions, 
when Bruch waved him to cease. Taking up pen he indited 
a message which clinched the directorship of the Arion 
Club for the young musician, even though he had not made 
a single inquiry with regard to his musical qualifications. 
But during the several hours spent in the garden the shrewd 


Arm in 


musician became familiar with those other necessary quali- 
ties of energy, executive ability and resourcefulness which 


were necessary for a successful conductor. He look the 
young man’s musicianship for granted, and he had discov 
ered in him the elements of aggressive leadership. From 
the very beginning the success of Mr. Van der Stucken 
demonstrated that Max Bruch had not erred in his judg 
ment 





Elson’s Music Dictionary. 

There have been many musical dictionaries since Tinctor 
wrote the first, in 1475, but the constant change and un 
foldment in musical art necessitates a frequent revision of 
such works. The Oliver Ditson Company offers a dic 
tionary of superior kind in that written by Louis C. Elson, 
professor of musical theory at the New England Conserva 
tory of Music, Boston. In this work there are found no 
obsolete terms, but every necessary word is given with its 
pronunciation, by which is meant a phonetic spelling in the 
English language, and not merely accent marks. There 
are 306 pages, including the following: Rules for pro 
nouncing Italian, German and French; a list of popular 
errors and doubtful terms in music; a list of prominent 
foreign composers and artists, with their chief works, the 
pronunciation of their names and the date of their birth; 
a short vocabulary of English musical terms, with their 
Italian equivalents. Mr. Elson’s dictionary is of the dis 
tinctive twentieth century kind, and will meet all require 
ments 





Maud Powell Gets Ovation in Chicago. 
(By Telegraph to the Musical Courier.) 
Cuicaco, January 28, 1907 
Great success for Maud Powell in the Sibelius concerto 
with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. Veritable ovation 
E. KAESMANN 


[A private telegram received in New York Saturday an- 
nounced that Miss Powell herself had discovered new 
beauties in this remarkable composition. At the matinee, 
the great violinist was compelled to repeat the last move 
ment, a thing rarely done at a symphony concert. The 
members of the orchestra united with the audience in 
according an ovation to Miss Powell. The musicians en 
tered into the spirit of the work by the Finnish composer, 
and seemed deeply interested in every bar.] 


Elsa Ruegger on the Kroonland. 

Elsa Ruegger, the Belgian ‘cellist, is a passenger on 
the steamer Kroonland, of the Red Star Line, which was 
due in New York Monday. The vessel, however, is de- 
layed, and it is announced would arrive on Tuesday, about 
the time THe Musicat Courter goes to press. Mlle. 
Ruegger will make another extended tour of the United 
States under the management of Loudon G. Charlton. In 
addition to her recitals, the distinguished virtuosa_ will 
appear at several important orchestral concerts. 





Dethier and Malkin in Joint Recital. 

Edouard Dethier, violinist, and Manfred Malkin, a young 
French pianist, will give a joint violin and piano recital. 
in Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday evening, February 21, an- 
nounces their manager, R. E. Johnston. Dethier plays be 
fore the Orpheus Club of Cincinnati February 15 





Schumann-Heink in California. 


Berxerey, Cal., January 22, 19 
Madame Schumann-Heink, assisted by the University 
Symphony Orchestra, gave the following program at the 
Greek Theater, on Monday afternoon, January 21: 
Overture, The Flying Dutchman Wagner 
The University Orchestra 
Cantabile, from Samson et Dalilah, Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
WORE wocisducieueeeas eed aecaenws Saint-Saéns 
Mme Schuteun Heink 
Recitative and Arioso, from St. Paul, But the Lord Is Mina 
ful of His Own... 
Die Allmacht 


. Mendelssohn 
sake ee voeesbeseute™ Schubert 
Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Dream Pantomime, from Hansel and Gretel . Humperdinck 

The University Orchest 
\driano’s Aria, from Rienzi Wagner 
Mme. Schumann-Heink 


The concert was conducted by J. Fred. Wolle 
Another Stender Tour. 

Frieda Stender, ——— and Signor Fagnani, baritone, 
appeared with the Flgar Choir at Hamilton, Canada, Janu- 
ary 2. In ti Miss Stender will make an extended 
tour to the Northwest, appearing in Helena, Butte, Spok- 
ane, Victoria, Vancouver, She will 
fill engagements in most of the important cities on the Pa- 


Tacoma and Seattle. 


cific Coast 
Journet for London. 

Marcel Journet, of the Manhattan Opera, has been en 
gaged to sing at Covent Garden in the revival of “La 
Damnation de Faust,” which will be made there in May 
\ll the singers at the Manhattan a 


Awful Suffering 


From Dreadful Pains Poem Wound on Foot—System 
All Run Down— Miraculous Cure by Cuticura. 

“Words cannot speak highly enough for the Cuticura 
Remedies. ] am now seventy-two years of age. My system 
had been all run down. My blood was so bad that blood 
poisoning had set in. I had several doctors attending me, 
so finally I went to the hospital, where I was laid up for 
two months. My foot and ankle were almost beyond recog 
Dark blood flowed out of wounds in many places 
and I was so disheartened that I thought surely my last 
As the foot did not im 


re having good luck 


mition. 


chance was slowly leaving me. 
prove you can readily imagine how I felt. I was simply 
disgusted and tired of life. I stood this pain, which was 
dreadful, for six months, and during this time I was not 
able to wear a shoe and not able to work. Some one spoke 
to me about Cuticura. The consequefices were that | 
hought a set of the Cuticura Remedies of one of my friends, 
who was a druggist, and the praise that I gave after the 
second application is beyond description; it seemed a mira 
cle, for the Cuticura Remedies took effect immediately. | 
applying 
same time 


washed the foot with the Cuticura Soap before 
the Ointment, and I took the Resolvent at the 
\fter two weeks’ treatment my foot was healed completely 
People who had seen my foot during my illness and who 
have seen it since the cure can hardly believe their own 
eyes. Robert Schoenhauer, Newburgh, N. Y., Aug. 21 
1905.” 
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An Hour of Children’s Songs. 
The Westminster drawing room held a large audience 
aA a B 0 S yk 0 N a a on Saturday morning last to hear “an hour of children’s 
« songs.” And such a quaint, jolly hour it proved to be 
when Caroline Gardner Clarke Bartlett, assisted by Clara 
Tippett, sang her way into every child’s heart, whether 
acct Hore: Norriwomam, wae ning, the English conductor and composer, since 1885 TOWN up or not. Her way of doing it was one no one 
jiested auger, ‘ director of the music at Harrow School. could describe, for truly it was inimitable, so filled was 
The Thursday Morning Musical Club. The two programs comprise the public work done by the her own heart with every word of the nonsensical text 
and the rhythmic swing of the musical setting. There 
were songs about Dutch gardens, baby moons, lively little 
friends, babies, clucking hens, the snow man, the candy 














t it ] , ‘6 1 av . ” . ° ' 
A twenty pnd old organization is the Thursday Morn- °¢jyh for this season. Private receptions and musicales are 
ing Musical Club, always with a “waiting list,” as they 4 feature of the entertaining side of the work, and many 


who stand in line for membership are called. Frances T. of Boston’s best musical element are members of this 

French is the present president, a young woman of pro- interesting organization. lion and such like, accompanied beautifully by Mrs. Tip- 
nounced executive ability, and who has inspired the club, et = pett, and every song, without exception, was so taking, 
perhaps beyond similar organizations of Boston, to intro Felix Fou in Chamber Concerts. Mrs. Bartlett had to come back and sing again to satisfy 
duce new foreign music from time to time, and become the insistent clapping and murmurs of commendation. 


The third in the series of chamber concerts given by With pursed lips and indrawn breath she mimicked, and 


interested in modern composers as well. The two season ; 
Je] Tox takes ace Steiner Z arc "ilu c : : i a 
Felix Fox takes place in Steinert Hall on March 6. Willy cajoled, and drew such lifelike pictures before the listener’s 


concerts are given below. In that of January 3 the club 











had the assistance of Gustav Strube, Max Zach and Joseph ge is to be the assisting artist. mind, surely children’s songs from now on will be a wel- : 
Keller, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The program Mr ee seg ns ert, which took place sis January come acquisition to any program if the singer can show 
was given in Potter Hall, and included the following num- 4 ™&t with a rilliant audience and placed this pianist the artistry shown by Mrs. Bartlett. Two songs, “The : 
bers: Quartet for piano, violin, viola and ‘cello, op. 3, S¢vetl notches higher in the minds of the lover of musical \foon” and “I Have a Lively Little Friend,” words and 
No. 3, Mendelssohn; Laura Hawkins, Messrs. Strube, Zach novelties. The Boston press said of his playing: music by Constance Tippett, met with instant success. Miss i. 
and Keller: Mr. Fox’s program was one which called for a display of his Tinnett, who is professionally engaged in London, wrote 
wonderful technical ability, as well as his qualities of expression and the ‘ th Th i raat a ott ‘3 | 
Songs— depth of feeling. In variations on an original theme by Rosenthal, nem since REC. ey are very musical an = Kee ave, i 
Ich trage meine Uhime Ae vckuwee cane R. Strauss the composer himself could not ask for a more brilliant perform. and were beautifully sung by Mrs. Bartlett. This singer 
Traum durch die Dammerung...... cueheein R. Strauss ance.—The Boston Journal. : was importuned by those present to repeat this charming 
Auf dem Schiffe : ‘ah ante ¢ese0ees eres oe es . . : 
ae . ‘ ‘ , method of ente i i n Iks, as rove 
Miss Dadmun On the whole an interesting concert, in which the trend of the i rd , tertain ng big = d little folk ase pee d 
Violin program toward unfamiliar music was refreshing and noteworthy.— so interesting both in a musical and social way. The pro- 
“SRE RY Ce? or 1 aa ete eee Sarasate Boston Transcript. gram included songs by Loomis, Hopekirk, Constance 
Humoresque ......... eda cw cited wa ahala elas can wee Dvoral Tippett, G. W. Lunt, Eleanor Smith, Caryl B. Rich, J. S. 
Perpetuum Mobile eS ae: Ries The height of Mr. Fox’s technical display was reached in the F sve Sininenin Wihaleler d ott J A J 
Savie Mishols Rosenthal variations on an original theme. That the young pianist ord, benjamin leipley and others. 
Soan— was able to master such difficulties as were present in this set of — _ 
ee eae at -Augusta Holmes V4tiations shows that there is no type of modern composition at 
Evening M. R. Lane Present beyond his powers.—Boston Advertiser. - The Sunday Chamber Concert. 
"aig tee tag igl bal ialageg Eteetay en’ shoal ake alah: cine ‘ g The Madrigal Club furnished most of the program at 


O Happy Swallow ............ eee re ee Whelple aE nA cs 7 5 . 
Alice Robbins Cole Mr. Fox is well known and admired here as a pianist of more than the forty-second Sunday chamber concert in Chickering 
yrdinary technical proficiency. His concerts are given for the sake H{a]]. The singing attracted a large crowd. Every number 


Luets— 
P sic le » ) ouch. a certz quiet elegance . ° : — 
(De at ee Oe ns oan SA. fee f music. ( " arness of touch, a certain quiet ele gance and an un- was most vigorously applauded, especially Schumanin’s 
ic eens Aes Otte ee Th Pout Taso ostentatious fleetness inbravura passages marked his playing The Tee Liste Shin” which seceived al ; iat 
(Sti iteen tn Detinwn:* pieces made demands to which Mr. Fox readily responded.—Boston sd te ttle nap, Ww si received almost an ovation, so 
paeisihten Bhibe- eal Milan BGdos Herald beautiful was its rendering. H. G. Tucker, conductor of 
osephine Knight and Mi Martin ee ea | M all lub. i I l : A ie 
Fis gudanten af deenkar 49. ak eter Sie an te . the Madrigal Club, is to be congratulated on its impressive 
tec ) J 2 4s « « . “ ~ : , Ce tT ; 
nished by Katherine Ricker, Evta Kileski Bradbury, Mrs Katharine Goodson's Recital. wok. 1 hn eee,» a ee ne ane 
: and tenors and five bassos. The other attraction was Nina 


Herbert Gleason, Clarence Shirley, Willard Flint and Chickering Hall held another brilliant and representative ~ é q Ge: : ‘ : 
ae : i . cas 2 , Fletcher's beautiful violin playing, which has several times 
Charles Pearson Anthony, and included the following duets audience on Thursday afternoon, January 24, to hear . " : ee 

. - delighted Boston. Miss Fletcher is young, gifted and 


Katharine Gordon in her recital. A spellbound audience Pe : : 
shows excellent training, being a pupil of Loeffler. She 





for soprano and alto: 























MGR ass 0hcsaoes eae er eee Massenet applauded over and over after each of her numbers, and i : , 
Wiewen! e seass ‘ has admirable bowing, a deft and graceful wrist, and reads | 
i re errr er Tre ie beren tenes neers Schumann murmurs of delight and commendation were constantly : ; é } 
Marienwarmchen Fedassohn ee = : .~ with a much older musical head. Her audience was very 
Ji Srenies Keun es pe be ee aweoer heard over the house. She showed the same poetic feeling ‘New : ; 
Mrs. Matthews and Miss Hay s enthusiastic over her numbers, and not in a meaningless 
Sonme~ as characterized her concerto at Symphony Hall, a superb cig ‘ 
aia : * s ‘ . ‘ 2 way, but there were musicians present who pronounce Miss ‘ 
Dormi bella dormi tu ......... ibaa iee wie aaa Bassani virile quality and an adequate technic. She is a most Pease : 
cnet dal Guia iene Secchi ¥s ; : Fletcher as one of the “arrived” artists. The program had 
A Gal CAFO DENE ..e-sereeresceerenrceseveccececess "versatile reader, womanly, passionate, tender and loving. z 
a. ee: eee, c Ponchielli -p . : ; the assistance of Paul Fox, flute, and H. Lorbeer, horn, 
: ‘ ; he white heat of her charming work seemed to culmin- ; , “A 
Emma Buttrick Noyes E ee », with Mary D. Chandler at the piano. The numbers by 
Piano— ate in the rhapsody, op. 23, “Episodes of a Romance, pee = 
ie . ae a Ch ‘ : ’ the chorus were: “Why Standest Thou Afar Off,” Bradlee; 
cturne, op. 15, No. 2 . rte eeeeees hopin written by her husband, Arthur Hinton. She was poetic ,, : Xi a ges ‘ 
Rigolett ; cons coe, OMIM: Sa lalla eak ii Ra cilia: i itil O Salutaris Hostia,” Gallus; “Ave Verum,” Saint-Saéns; 
always, witho e slightest suggestior ziving an over- 4c : Serge A : cit as ie 
Marion L. Tufts c : . 8 Ste. Marie Magdeleine,” D’Indy; “Good Night,” “The 
Soam— dose of sentiment. Her entire program was an event of ; ” < ” 6 ” 
d og _ ‘ ae Little Ship,” Schumann; “O Lovely May, Farewell, 
Reverie =P . wieny nes .....R. Hahn striking musical parlance, and no pianist from abroad has ,... : ” « ” r : 
Giecia’s. Eoin Movin ° ‘ The Falcon,” Brahms, and “May Song,” Franz. The vio- 
raon MB eves , , coseccceccenue B ever tickled the heart and fancy of Boston as has this _,. : : . 
Si j’etais Dieu . ; eeeeeeeeees+H. de Fontenailles ‘ 7 Rie: lin numbers were sonata in E minor, Bach; larghetto, 
Dita petite woman who possesses so much magic in her fingers. ,, _,. - rf ae 
Rosetta Key H “hake Nardini; gavotte, Rameau, and “Le Cygne,” Saint-Saéns. 
Two Movements, from Sonata for Violin and Piano, in C er program follows: Ze = 
ee ae ee biewaveiebsbrees wien eicns Grieg Sonata, A major...............-+- Er eee ...Mozart 
Allegretto Romanzo, Allegretto Animato. Menuet, in E flat Se Es Pie ee er yee Beethoven SobeskKi Pupils’ Recital. 
Helen Tufts and Charles Pearson Anthony. APMED. ..cevccvees SENSE EESE SS , sseeeeeeees Leonardo Leo Carl Sobeski announces a pupils’ recital for Thursday i 
Quartets, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Bass— Three Gavottes— : = a : 
Daybreak Eaton Fanning CS edane Exaudet ©Ye™ne, February 21, when he will introduce a number 
Daybres , Pep ai et yn, eo ate F ng 4 Me ckccstiee rath avers te bse Webs k bib Ao eee eee Doe xaude A nae 
Domine Jesu (Requiem) ee eee Te Verdi G @eaio® s.<é..-. a Oe ee ee Corelli Of attractive singers, among whom are Elsa Worthley and 
Mrs. Bradbury, Miss Ric er Mr. Shirley, Mr. Flint Le Tambourin, E minor............ ET De ReGen Rameaz Florence Homer, sopranos; Gertrude Hanrahan and Mrs. 
, P Sonata, in C sharp minor, Moonli ht. a? ere .... Beethoven ‘illiams. 2 5: adli > z 
The text for the quartet was the words by Longfellow, mor ’ ; ae ei — aa sion Williams, altos ; William Hunt, tenor, and Edward Hall, 7 
' ae RCADISHO, QUAS VOFIBEIORI. + 020+. -cveressnssseseeees MERUMEIN horitone Most of these singers aré one and two year ; 
beginning On a Theme by Clara Wieck i - 
Papillons, of Schumann Pupils under Mr. Sobeski, and are preparing for a pro- 
< 0 » Op Deceeseseseresseseressererseters ce »--ochuma 
A wind came up out of the sea Rhapsody, op. 23, Episodes of a Romance (new)... ‘ekeae Hinton fessional career, Miss Worthley and Miss Homer already 
: ; _ Prelud ) fg ian ———— 
And said, ‘Oh, mists, make room for me relude, in D flat ....... wigessrceceserssincceesseeeses Chopin 
Waltz, in G flat, op. 70.... A OE ee .....-Chopin s ' 
| Mie oor mp emai Faelten Pianoforte School 
A very attractive setting has been given by Eaton Fan- s& herzo, in B minor, op. 20 Sees okie oe ae Chopin 
CARL FAELTEN, Di!rector 
e Professional Training for Pianists and Music 
Teachers. Send for free booklet on the Faelten 
System 7enth Season. 
yr 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 
The En lish Pianist Boston, Mass.—Season of 1 ae 
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The Boston Press. on the occasion of Miss Goodson’s American H 
Debut with the Symphony Orchestra, January 18 and 19, 1907: coins SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 
“The wildest applause and recall after recall followed. We most cordially join in the popular verdict.” a : 
—Boston Daily Advertiser. From December 2 to February 17, inclusive. 
‘An artistic temperament of vitality and poise.”—Boston Transcript. 
“Her perf rmance wi e of rare brilliance. > ae Her a; a -, hs aoe eral times amidst loud plaudits, and Dr. 
Mack smiled as the Bia he enjoyed the tributes of appreciation bestowed upon the English visitor.”—Boston Globe. s 
Miss Goodson is available for 6 liesttod number of enenee- HENRY L. MASON, 49) Boylston Street, Boston Frederick N. Waterman Baritone and 
rms. res 
— ee ee ee 177 Mastiagten Avence - BOSTON. mass. TODCRET of 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano used at all Ganbeus Concerts 
OPERA, ORATORIO, ” CONCERT, RECITAL = Voice 
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singing for many clubs and organizations, and possessing 
voices which reflect great credit on both Mr. Sobeski and 
themselves as well, for every one knows that it requires 
zealous application and brains on the part of the student 
in order to sing. 

In his first year class Mr. Sobeski has some especially 
promising voices which are watched with interest by him. 
He believes that pupils’ recitals are a necessary feature 
in all studios, as they afford young singers opportunity to 
deal with an audience. This, he says, is a test of self 
confidence and vocal skill only so far as the pupil has 
advanced, if all laymen listeners keep this in mind, and 
serves as a stimulus to the average pupil. By special re- 
quest Mr. Sobeski will add a couple of songs to the pro- 
gram. During the past summer he was a pupil of Mr. de 
Gogorza, making marked progress in absorbing and demon- 
strating some of this famous artist’s ideas as to ideal sing- 
ing methods. 

<= 
A Faelten Pupil’s Success. 

A morning of music furnished by the Chromatic Club on 
the 22d inst. at the Tuileries, Commonwealth avenue, in- 
troduced to its members and guests little Ruth Lavers, 
the wonderful child player, and a product of the Faelten 
Pianoforte School, assisted by her instructor, Carl Faelten, 
and Mrs. Allen and Miss Munroe, who sang some excellent 
songs. Ruth’s qualities as a child musician have been talked 
about, written about and narrated to less fortunate little 
musicians so that now it seems almost superfluous to repeat 
that her playing “brought down the house,” so maturely 
attractive was it both in the mental quality and technic 
displayed. When one hears such a group as MacDowell’s 
“Scotch Poem,” op. 31, No. 2; “Dance of the Gnomes,” 
op. 39, No. 6, and Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagnole,” A 
minor, op. 37, played by a little miss of barely eight years 
with perfect technic, rhythm, balance, phrasing, brilliant and 
forceful interpretation, all of which this child showed, it 
seems high time that the average child be made to awaken 
to its powers. This, of course, lies in the training given 
the child. The opening concerto, A major of Mozart’s, 
played by Ruth Lavers and Carl Faelten, created much 
enthusiasm. There were other numbers, the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 53, impressively played by Carl Faelten, and 
duets and solos by the ladies mentioned. 

fe & 
MORE BOSTON NEWS. 


Katharine Goodson, the pianist, was entertained by Col. 
and Mrs. Higginson at their beautiful Cambridge home on 
Sunday evening. Dr. Carl Muck was present to meet the 
little Englishwoman who has won Boston so completely. 

= 

Ida Louise Treadwell, a pupil of Everett E. Truette, will 
give an organ recital at Wesley Memorial Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, West Roxbury, on the evening of January 30. 
Miss Treadwell’s program includes: 


PRE Oe SE Rin cc AC i oc nestegnns dee ctec~ciacesanesseens Bach 
CRG PIE ew sbi ctsbdedecnsceces.c. cxdecetendees Dubois 
SO EW Te WE oa. von handc cscs Recsscvcccececeves Oscar Wagner 
Pe No CKO S i pKa dk oC CCR e648 bubs cacnebRdeeee Lemare 
WO er Oe Pas dccuvecenacdeaddecteceset<cadscoenes Tours 
er Te ev ivecavisenctccccvcevccscsesvceuwess Guilmant 
OGertary on too Chrintenne TIgMnts ccc cicccccvvccsicesese Guilmant 
PUOEUIOEE BEONUN “wes dcicedcuctwdec tect cevescdvewseeads Whitney 


Germaine Schnitzer, the brilliant pianist, who has startled 
Boston with her virtuoso qualities, will give a third recital 
in Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, February 2. 

<< 

The Boston Herald announces that B. J. Lang, who for 
about thirty-five years has been the life-giving spirit and 
conductor of the Cecilia Society, will resign at the close of 
the present musical season. Mr. Lang has been instru- 
mental in placing the organization on a self supporting 
basis, a self evident fact of his excellent directorship. 

ft & 

February 18 is the date announced by L. H. Mufigeti 
for the appearance in Boston of the Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Emil Paur conducting. The program. to be given here by 
this organization includes: 


Weber’s “Oberon” overture, Busoni’s arrangement of Liszt’s 
“Spanish Rhapsody,” Mr. Paur playing the piano part; Brahms’ 
piano variations of a theme by Schumann, orchestrated by Mr. 
Paur; Wagner’s “Tannhauser” overture, Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
symphony; Liszt’s symphonic poem, “The Preludes,” and an excerpt 
from “Feuersnoth,” on opera by Richard Strauss. 
< = 
The New England Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists will give its annual banquet on Friday, Febru- 
ary I, at the Tuileries. There will be a paper on “Lasting 
Qualities in Music,” read by Horatio Parker, who is the 
honorary president of the Guild. 
< <= 
The Boston Lyceum Course had Charlotte Maconda and 
“The Vagabondias,” an organization with the personnel of 
Harold Tripp, tenor soloist of Grace Church, Providence ; 
John Daniels, tenor soloist of the Eliot Church, Newton; 
Stephen Townsend, the baritone soloist and teacher, and 
Leverett B. Merrill, the bass soloist of King’s Chapel. The 


term “Vagabondias” came from “The Songs of Vaga- 
bondia,” written by Richard Hovey and Bliss Carmen. 
Fred Field Bullard, who set to music a number of these 
songs, selected these four men to interpret them. They 
have heretofore been heard only at private affairs, so 
their appearance in public was heralded with general 
pleasure. 
eS & 

At the Woman’s Charity Club, which convened at the 
Vendome, Felicitas Freeman, a pupil of Madame De Berg 
Lofgren, sang. She is a young woman possessing a voice 
of beautiful timbre, and is preparing a repertory under 
Madame Lofgren which would do credit to pupils of many 
seasons in advance of her. Her singing at the Vendome 
was enthusiastically received. Her songs were the romance 
from “Faust,” a Lehmann number, and Moore’s “Trish 
Love Song.” 

eS & 

Teresa Forrest has located in Arlington the past few 
years, and is said to possess a voice of exceptional colora- 
tura quality. She sings twenty-five operas in their original 
languages, and yet does not ignore the beautiful songs by 
American composers. Mrs. Forrest has had the best of 
instructors and is an ambitious singer, claiming to be 
wholly American in birth, education and musical training. 
She will ere long be heard in the chief New England 
cities. Wytna BLancHe Hunson. 





Another Endorsement for Mrs. Dunning. 


Carrie Louise Dunning, the inventor of the Dunning 
System of Music Study for Beginners, has just closed a 
successful class at Oakland, Cal. Mrs. Dunning is now in 
Los Angeles, where she will instruct teachers, as in past 
seasons. The following letter, received at Mrs. Dunning’s 
school in Buffalo, is one of many communications sent to 
this remarkably accomplished woman: 


ST. MARY’S ACADEMY AND COLLEGE. 
PorTtLanp, Ore., 

Mrs. Carrie L. Dunning, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Dear Mrs. Dunninc—Three months have already gone by since the 
close of our ever to be remembered weeks with you. Often indeed I have 
thought of you, when with my dear class of Dunning pupils, who 
Lack of time is my only excuse for not writing 
to you sooner and telling you how pleased the faculty, the parents 


November 23, 1906. 


are doing so well. 


and even the pupils are at the progress made through your system. 

When you visit the West again, you can judge for yourself how 
thoroughly appreciative of your method is every one who knows 
of it. After such wonderful results the faculty consider it a 
necessity to introduce your system into our other three schools in 
the city of Portland. 

May God bless you, dear Mrs. Dunning, and grant you many 
years to work for the good cause of making the study of music 
more agreable to pupils and less arduous for instructors. With 
every good wish to you, dear Mrs. Dunning, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Stster Mary Bernapetre. 


William Harper, East and West. 

William Harper, basso, has materially added to his repu- 
tation by his work this season in oratorio. The following 
notices of recent date, East and West, will give an idea 
of the favor with which this excellent artist has been re- 
ceived : 

Mr. Harper’s voice is big and wholesome and is unusually power- 
ful. He sings easily and with no apparent effort and no striving 
effect. His soli were among the best features of the evening, and 
it was but fitting that he should be received warmly.—Chicago 
Chronicle. 





Effective, too, was the singing of William Harper, bass, who 
showed very good artistic qualities in his interpretation of the bass 
solos.—Chicago Evening Post. 

In stage presence, in tone production, Mr. Harpet gave the listen- 
ers a sense of confidence and security, always experienced when an 
artist is singing. It is to be sincerely hoped that Mr. Harper, who 
is regarded as one of the greatest oratorfo basses in the country, 
may be heard again in Woolsey Hall—New Haven Leader. 





Mr. Harper possesses a grand voice of great power, noble presence, 
an artistic perception and interpretation of all that is highest and 
best in music, and an absolute sincerity which impresses and holds 
an audience.—Granville Times. 


Assunta de Rosa a Devine Pupil. 

A delightful program by distinguished artists was given 
at a concert for a charitable purpose at Bath Beach last 
Saturday evening, and a great success for the coloratura 
soprano, Assunta de Rosa, whose voice and style in singing 
was greatly admired. Miss de Rosa’s program numbers 
were “Voi che sapete,” from Mozart's “Nozze de Figaro,” 
and Arditi’s waltz, “Il Bacio,” to which several encores were 
added. In both selections her voice appeared to be under 
complete control, and she mastered the smooth legato of the 
one and the ornate style of the other with the greatest 
ease. Miss de Rosa is a pupil of Mme. Devine 

Canadian Cities to Hear Maconda. 

Charlotte Maconda, the distinguished coloratura soprano, 
always a favorite and in demand for her exquisite art, will 
fill engagements with orchestra at Montreal and Quebec the 
middle of February. 


DR. NEITZEL’S RECITAL. 


With the following impressive program, Dr. Otto Neitzel, 
the critic-lecturer-composer-pianist introduced himself to 


local audiences as a virtuoso-recitalist, at Mendelssohn 
Hall, on Friday afternoon, January 25: 

Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue... .....cccccccssccccccsessece Bach 
Sonata, in B flat major, Op. 166. ccc ccscccccvevecceess . Beethoven 


Davidsbiindler-Tanze, op. 6......... caueenie Schumann 


De OE WF CNG s 6 on 6b. ué ce ecetneaneeeecsudtekwensauen Chopin 
Pous Pellets .ccvccicces coveueneapuent evesedesokctdelass Liszt 
Les cloches de Las Palmat... ce cccccsccenececes . Saint-oaéns 
PageGeD covccevicwscccedcqvececoeugenqesussccksensecaes Debussy 


Les vagues de Torquay, Barcarolle, from Paysages Anglais. .Neitzel 
Gavotte, Humoresque (Oyster Gavotte)........eeeeeceeenes Neitzel 


Dr. Neitzel’s playing was no less impressive than his pro- 
gram, and he proved himself to be a pianist splendidly 
equipped in every branch of his art. 

The “Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue,” which Bach wrote 
for a far more poignant purpose than merely to furnish an 
opening number for piano recitals, was invested by Dr. 
Neitzel with all that lyric significance which the work de- 
mands. It is one of the most magnificent musical utterances 
that ever came from the pen of Bach, and some keen his- 
torians see in it rightfully the forerunner of all our later 
harmonic structure, even unto the daring of Wagner and 
Strauss. 

In the Beethoven “Hammerklavier” sonata, Dr. Neitzel 
had a fertile medium for the display of his scholarship, and 
it spoke well for the extent and variety of his knowledge 
that he was able to invest with interest from beginning to 
end a work which is not exactly an overwhelming favorite 
in our local concert halls. The connoisseur was particularly 
impressed with the keen analytical acumen displayed in Dr. 
Neitzel’s dissecting of the structural elements in the sonata. 
From this it should not be inferred that his version was 
solely clinical. It revealed, on the contrary, essentially 
musical atmosphere, and warm human sympathy through- 
out. The fugue was a tour de force in the way of impec- 
cable memory and contrapuntal clarity. Many a proud 
pianistic ambition has been wrecked on the “Hammer- 
klavier” fugue. It is the Gibraltar of the piano literature. 

The “Davidsbiindler” dances are a severe test of one’s 
flexibility of mood, and to play them in the true Schumann 
spirit the player’s fancy must turn lightly to every emotion, 
from tender melancholy to wildest humor. Dr. Neitzel ac- 
complished the feat in splendid style and stamped himself 
as a Schumann interpreter of striking gifts 

The Chopin F minor ballade, a performance truly epical 
in its power, breadth, and nobility, paved the way for the 
less austere part of the program. Herein Dr. Neitzel re- 
vealed himself as a master of the lighter graces and his 
brilliant playing of the Liszt etude, his exquisite tone and 
pedal effects in the Debussy number, and the charm and 
humor of his own compositions, were picturesque and fas- 
cinating features of a musical personality which is unique 
among all the many pianists heard in New York. 

Dr. Neitzel prefaced some of his performances with illu- 
minating remarks of an informal nature, and these “lectur- 
ettes” were not the least enjoyable part of his performances. 
A large audience applauded enthusiastically, and forced the 
artist to add several extra numbers to his already long 
program. 


Another Boston Tribute to Madame Linde. 


In addition to two installments of press notices on 
Madame Linde’s singing in Boston, the following from 
the Boston Times will be read with interest by the ad 


mirers of this noted contralto: 


Rosa Linde, of New York, gave a most charming rendering of a 
delightful program of songs for the contralto voice, in Steinert Hall 


last Saturday afternoon Mme. Linde is a vocalist of parts. She 


has technic, rare voice control, the inherent ability to read music 
aright. She seldom overdoes the attempt at sentimentality or gives 
undue emphasis to the tragic note. She shows brains in all that she 
proffers; and, after all, what is the vocal effort but three-fourths 
brain, one-fourth tone production? The singer who is really suc 
cessful knows that the mere voice placing is of little avail, if the 
head does not control the tome and inspire the vocal reading 
Mme. Linde’s art comes from long experience. It is also aided by 
an intelligence that allows perfect ease and frankness of vocal de 


livery. This singer’s voice is rich, mellow, resonant—perfectly con 
trolled The low notes come to us so full and sweet that they 
more than atone for any deficiencies. The song numbers were ad 


mirably arranged and showed many favorites of the song lover 
Joseph Maerz played good accompaniments and several well known 
often given Chopin numbers. There was a large audience, sympa 


thetic ir their responses.—Boston Times, January 19, 1907 


Madame Bonci Victim of Slippery Pavement. 


Madame Bonci, the wife of Alessandro Bonci, the great 
tenor of the Manhattan Opera House, slipped on the icy 
pavement in front of the Hotel Marie Antoinette, and 
broke her arm. Signor Bonci and his wife had been visit- 
ing Mile. Pinkert, one of Hammerstein's prime donne, who 
is a guest at the hotel. Madame Bonci was removed to 
the hotel, where a surgeon dressed her arm, and the un- 
fortunate lady was made as comfortable as possible under 


the circumstances 
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The New York College of Music students’ concert of 
January 25 had an interesting program, full of variety, well 
this sterling institution. Young 
ensemble music covered 


York, January 28, 


executed, as usual at 


violinists, singers, and 
th evening’s doings. In the order of their appearance those 
who participated were: Sylvia Schorn, Otto F. Stahl, Louis 
Kneppler, Marguerie M. Salzer, Alma Ganzenmuller, Lil 
lian Keena, Marie Kroeger, Carl Klein, Lillian Wadsworth, 
Ethel Hahn and Frieda Engelhardt 

Ss & 

Noemi Fornier gave a students’ recital at De La Salle 
Institute, January 26, when solos and duets were played 
by her piano pupils, and Yvonne de Laet, soprano, con 
tributed three songs, singing in musical fashion and with 
pleasing style, Mme. Fornier’s pupils show the result of 
careful teaching, and that she is able to obtain such superior 
results is the greatest compliment to her method. A large 
contingent of prominent people of the French-American 
colony attended, listening with evident appreciation to th: 
playing of these young pupils, some of whom give promise 
of becoming artists of consequence: May Ferrand, Sandy 
Ferrand, Master Gilroy, E. Mulqueen, Grace Bacon, Mil 
Kane, Anna Breng, Alma Da Costa, 
Elizabeth Burckhardt, Henriette Stern, Lucie Morgenthau, 
Anna Foretich, Esther Nebenzahl, Anna Nebenzahl, 
Theresa Mooney, Estelle Mulqueen, Suzanne Weil, Mar 
guerite Houze, Dorothy Wolf, Gladys Kane, Helene Sie 
berg, Florence S. Deery, Agnes Sheehy, Agnes Meehan, 
Marguerite Hartman, Lillian Breng, Mrs. A. Reid, Ethel 
Vitzpatrick, Bessie Cogswell, Edith Owens, and Yvonne 
Wertz. Florence Smythe Deery deserves special mention 
for her perfect playing of “Pizzicati.”" Agnes Sheehy and 
Yvonne Wertz were ill and could not take part 
eS = 


Che Sunday musicale at Marie Cross-Newhaus’ brought 


pianists, 


dred Kane, Dorothy 


together the largest number of persons ever seen there 
and Madame Newhaus was in unusually good spirits, full 
of stories, musical and otherwise, and a program of in 
terest was performed by the following professionals: Adah 
Campbell Hussey, contralto; Eleanor Stark Stanley, pian 
ist; James ‘cellist; Clifford Wiley, baritone; 
Gaitz Hocky, violinist, and Elizabeth Ruggles, accompanist 
[lizabeth Boyd, a young woman with a fine soprano voice, 
irtist-pupil of Mme. Newhaus, added much to the pro- 
Miss Hussey, though hoarse, sang Woodman’s “An 
Open Secret” “Heimliche Aufforderung,” 
giving her hearers some idea of her magnificent voice and 
hampered though she was. Mr. Wiley’s singing of 
Charles,” Dr. J. Lewis Browne’s “Mors et Vita,” 


by universal request, “I 


Liebling, 


gram 
and Strauss’ 
style, 
“King 
Pagliacci,” was virile, ex- 
pressive, manly and enjoyable. When Wiley sings he 
A special word is due Miss Rug 
gles for exceedingly well played accompaniments 
J & 

At the Wirtz Piano School, where it is well known only 
good work is done, and the pupils come into a regular 
routine of daily musical work, on January 22 a students’ 
recital was given, in which some of the best pupils played 
tandard classic and modern music. Their names are as fol 
Kitchelt, Mildred Ellis, Grace Locher. 
Hazel Ware, Viola Danielson and 


and 


commands the situation 


lows Margaret 
Adolph Roemermann, 
Mae Symes. The recital brought forward, besides the play 


ing of solo pieces, a recital of technical exercises, planned 


and carried out on definite lines. In February some of the 


junior pupils will give a recital 


 &= 
Rafael Navas, Spanish solo pianist, gave a recital at 
Suite 834, Carnegie Hall (the William Nelson Burritt 
studios), Sunday afternoon, playing a program composed 


in large part of novelties, as follows 


Theme et Variation G. Fauré 
Idyll-Etude Balakirew 
Scherzo Balakirew 
Carnaval, Mignon 0 oes cee 
Evocation Albéniz 
El Puerto ... Albéniz 
Etude Liszt 

He plays with brilliancy and good tone. Helen Waldo. 


pupil of Mr. Burritt, assisted 
Brahms, Liddle, Chadwick 


the contralto, professional 


singing songs by Holmes, Lalo 


wd Frain. She has been frequently named in this paper 
ind is fast making a wide reputation 
ed ee 
- > 
Hans Barth, whose name is favorably known to our 
readers, gave a solo recital at Chamber Music Hall, Janu 
iry 22, playing works of the masters of the classic period, 


Liszt's “ and two little characteristic pieces 
of his own composition. He has been heard and praised 
by Walter William Mason and others, and is 
ad to larger reputation 


a Campanella,” 


Damrosch 


the 


Annie Friedberg’s first pupils’ recital took place Janu- 
ary 23, when Estelle Cohn, Blanche Rogers, Marion Mac- 
neil and Claire Schleestein displayed what they have 
learned in comparatively short time. They sang well in 
both German and English. William Philp, the well known 
tenor, assisted. 

Ss & 

Josephine Miller Reed, the contralto, sang January 25 
at the meeting of the Knickerbocker Chapter, D. A. R., 
Hotel St. Andrew, “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt,” by 
Tschaikowsky, and “Norwegian Song,” by Aspinwall. 
This is a very select chapter, and Mrs. Reed’s singing was 
much appreciated by the ladies. Harry L. Reed, the tenor, 
recently sang “If With All Your Hearts” at a service at 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, of which he is tenor 
soloist, and at the close a distinguished looking stranger 
approached and said: “I have heard many noted singers 
sing this, but to my mind none got so into the depths of it 
as you.” 

eS & 

Mary Ogden White and Esther White have just returned 
from a trip to New England. January 11 they gave their 
song recital, “Musick in His Majesty’s Colonies in North 
America,” in Brockton, Mass., before the Fortnightly Club. 
on the occasion of the annual Guest Night. This was 
their second engagement in Brockton within nine months. 
and such was the enthusiasm of their reception that the 
committee in charge is already talking of having the Misses 
White again. They also gave folk song recitals in Port- 
land, Me., and at Dartmouth College. At Dartmouth the 
acting president commended their program as the best 
folk song recital he had ever heard. This is easily true, 
for these young women have gone into the heart of the 
matter with a thoroughness altogether unusual. Miss 
White’s choice English songs and many anecdotes and 
Esther White’s singing together make up a fine program. 

eS <= 

Gertrude I, Robinson, the harpist, is engaged by Father 
P. T. Boland, as is also Edward Johnson, the tenor, to 
assist at the Catholic Choral Club concert, in the armory. 
at Scranton, Pa., March 17 (St. Patrick’s Day), the affair 
being an “Irish Concert.” Six thousand people are ex- 
pected. Prize songs of the Irish Concerts of Dublin will 
be sung, and Edward O’Mahony will direct the Gaelic 
songs 

-—— 


Se & 

Minnie Vesey, soprano, who substituted, in the Second 
Collegiate Church of Harlem, for Edith Chapman-Goold 
at the time of her marriage. sang recently at the “Dixie 
Club” gathering, a Southern society, and at the “Lee Din- 
ner,” of the same character, at the Waldorf-Astoria and 
Astor hotels respectively. Miss Vesey, who has had wide 
experience as teacher and singer in the South (Nashville, 
Tenn.), is making place for herself in the metropolis 
Among her pupils is Eloise Kingston. contralto, a member 
of the choir of the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church 
of Brooklyn, who has an excellent voice 

 & 

Passing mention is here made of Madame Pappenheim’s 
Sunday musicale, in her handsome studio-apartments in 
The Evelyn, in which the participants were well known 
professional pupils of the madame, as well as other artists 
Detailed notice follows in our next issue 

te 

A small’ audience attended Helen G. Moody’s 
recital in Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, January 25. The young 
pianist played some Chopin pieces very nicely, and Liszt’s 
compositions with brilliance. An arrangement by Philipp 
of Rubinstein’s “Ie Demon,” Grieg’s “Papillon” (as en- 
core), and Schumann’s “Nightsong,” were also played. 

es & 

Irwin E. Hassell, the solo pianist, appeared at the second 
annual musicale of the Williamsburg Hospital, at the Pouch 
Gallery, Brooklyn. January 17, playing Liszt’s tarantella 
and ninth Hungarian rhapsodie. His sister, Florence 
Genevieve Hassell, also contributed a piano piece, consist- 
ing of Beethoven’s “Deutsche Tanze.” Both artists won 
their portion of applause 


piano 


i 
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Clifford Demarest. F. A. G. O., will give an organ re- 
cital at the Reformed Church on the Heights, Brooklyn 
February 4, at 8.15 o'clock, playing a program of tasteful 
selections, including excerpts from the works of Bach, 
Lemare, Merkel, Dvorak. Widor and his own “Melodie 
Pastorale.”. Herman F. Dietman, baritone, assists 

ZS 

S. Reid Spencer has been engaged as organist and choir 
master of the Park Reformed Church, Jersey City, where 
he will have a vested choir of sixty singers. 


Fourth Concert of the Marum Quartet. 

The fourth of the present series of concerts by the 
Marum Quartet, in the large hall of Cooper Union was 
dignified by the pianistic assistance of Alexander Lambert, 
who collaborated with the quartet in Brahms quintet in F 
minor, op. 34. He received a warm welcome, on appear- 
ing on the stage, which grew into rounds of applause after 
each movement of this beautiful work. Fluent technic and 
musical touch were, as ever, characteristics of his playing. 
The other soloist, Mrs. Ludwig Marum, contributed a 
group of four songs by Puccini, MacDowell and Brahms; 
she has a brilliant, high soprano voice, and sings with 
style. The audience demanded an encore from her, a song 
by Hildach, in which she touched a high C sharp easily. 
There should be other opportunity for soloistic appear- 
ance of this pleasing singer. 

The remaining number consisted of Brahms’ clarinet 
quintet in B mfhor, op. 115, which opened the program. 
A large audience of genuine music lovers listened to and 
appreciated it all. 

The fifth and last concert is planned for February 21. 
when a Russian program is to be played. 





Frank Ormsby’s Bookings Past and Future. 

Frank Ormsby, the tenor, filled some important engage- 
ments during January. He sang at a performance of “The 
Messiah,”’ at Taunton, Mass., on January 16, and on Janu- 
ary 17 at a concert in Lancaster, Pa. January 24 Mr. 
Ormsby sang in a production of Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise,” and other numbers at Keene, N. H. Tomorrow, 
January 31, the tenor will sing at a concert in Paterson, 
N. J. Mr. Ormsby will be heard at the performance of 
“The Messiah,” to take place at Derby, Conn., on Febru- 
ary 14. On February he will sing in “The Children’s 
Crusade,” in Boston, with the St. Cecilia Society. Mr. 
Ormsby is engaged as the solo tenor at the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, beginning May 1, 1907. 





Guilmant Pupils’ Addresses Wanted. 


Addresses are wanted at once of the following organists, 
members of the Guilmant Club and former pupils of Alex- 
andre Guilmant. The addresses in full should be mailed 
to William C. Carl, president of the club, 34 West Twelfth 
strect, New York: 

James Arthur Colburn, S. H. Brown, Miss H. B. Munn, 
Minnie A, Wagner, Francis Macklin, James T. Duncan, 
J. Edmond Skiff. Charles G. Sheldon, Leonora Scott, 
sertha Parker. C. A. Weiss, Miss B. S. Wade, H. N. 
Stratton, Sydney Sprague, John Bachelder, Ch. A, Riemen- 
schneider, George N. Holt, Clarence E. Shepard, Bert M 
lucker, Ina Goodwin, Miss L. G. Short. 





Cheatham’s Afternoons and Evenings. 


Kitty Cheatham, whose charming recitals are attracting 
wide attention, filled the following afternoon and evening 
engagements during the last week of January: Woman's 
Club, Orange, N. J., January 23; Woman’s Club, of Derby. 
Conn., January 25; private musicale in New York City, 
January 26; private musicale in New York City, January 
28; tomorrow (Thursday), January 31, Miss Cheatham 
will sing in Montclair, N. J., under the auspices of the 
Montclair Literary Club. She has another private engage- 
ment at Hartford, Conn., for February 2. 





Eva"B.* Deming’s Midwinter Classes. 

Eva B. Deming’s midwinter classes in sight singing, ear 
training and choral music, began January 24. at 405 Car 
negie Hall. Miss Deming gave a talk, and some pupils 
demonstrated the methods originated and used by het 
This new class meets Monday and Thursday afternoons 
at 3 o'clock, at 405 Carnegie Hall, the first regular lesson 
being Monday, January 28. She receives private pupils at 
her residence studio, The Walton, 104 West Seventieth 
street, corner Columbus avenue. 





HekKing Returning East. 


Anton Hekking has concluded a most successful tour 
to the Pacific Coast, where he appeared in the principal 
cities. Everywhere Hekking’s masterly playing left its 
impress. His superb art won him a series of triumphs 
and undisputed recognition as one of the world’s greatest 
‘cello virtuosi. After his appearance with the Volpe Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, February 10, he will 
play at Philadelphia with the orchestra of that city at its 
pair of concerts February 15 and 16. 





Wiley Success. 

Clifford Wiley was soloist at the Saint Cecilia Club con- 
cert at Mendelssohn Hall, January 24, winning instant suc- 
cess, being re-engaged for a later concert. February 7 
he sings for the Women’s Philharmonic, of Harlem, and 
for the Standard News Association, February 9. He will 
appear at one of the Aeolian Hall concerts soon, singing 
music specially arranged for the occasion. Mr. Wiley is 
having his busiest New York season, the result of always 
“making good,” 
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GRACE HAMILTON MORREY IN THE EAST. 


Grace Hamilton Morrey, the pianist from Columbus, 
Ohio, is spending a fortnight in the East. Mrs. Morrey is 
making her home with her mother at Rutherford, N. J., 
and each day comes into New York to attend concerts and 
meet friends and colleagues, either in a professional or 
social way. Thursday afternoon of last week Mrs. Morrey 

. 4 e-* 

played at Steinway Hall for a number of musicians the or- 
gan fantasy and fugue, by Bach, arranged for the piano by 
Tausig; the G major nocturne of Chopin, and the concert 
etude of Moszkowski, in G flat. The pianistic art of this 
brilliant woman is both heroic and poetic. In the playing of 
the difficult Bach-Tausig number she recalled the Carrefio 
of twenty years ago. Mrs. Morrey is a Leschetizky pupil, 
and as the musical world well knows by this time, the num- 
ber of successful pupils of this master has astonished both 
the European and American music centres. On Saturday 
afternoon Mrs. Morrey divided her time between attending 
the recital of Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler at Carnegie Hall and 
playing in the rooms of the Women’s Philharmonic, in the 
same building. Next season Mrs. Morrey expects to fill a 
number of engagements in the East, as she has done in past 
seasons in the Middle West. Many of her press notices have 
been reproduced in THE Musicat Courter. Today another 
is added from the Huntington Herald, of Huntington, 
W. Va., where Mrs. Morrey played at the dedication of the 
new auditorium of Marshall College: 

The dedication of the new auditorium at Marshall College last 
night was one entirely unique, one most creditable to the college 
and to the city because it departed from the ordinary routine of 
speech making and instead flowered out into a musical treat of rare 
excellence and richness through three of the country’s most gifted 
and artistic musicians. It was indeed a most ambitious enterprise 
that would include in an engagement such artists as Grace Hamilton 
Morrey, John Porter Lawrence and Anton Kaspar. Those who were 
in attendance last night will express genuine gratitude to Principal 
Corbly and others interested, for presenting an opportunity so 
abundantly enriched by artistic talent. * * * Mrs. Morrey’s ap- 
pearance was the signal for a storm of applause. She has endeared 
herself to all listeners to such an extent that the audience made a 
demand for a solo that could not be resisted. Of the playing of the 
Liszt prelude for two pianos, Mrs. Morrey was at her best; such 
intensity and fire in the climaxes has never been excelled. As 


encore Mrs. Morrey played the “Butterfly” etude of Chopin, and a 
Hungarian fantaisie by Brahms. * * * At the conclusion of the 
program, in response to insistent calls, Mrs. Morrey played Liszt’s 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark!” and the wonderful etude in G flat of 
Moszkowski. In the latter piece especially, she rose to the 
sublimest height of art, and the writer has never heard piano play- 
ing that touched the emotions more profoundly.—Huntington Herald, 


January 9, 1907. 





Maud Powell in Baltimore and Hartford. 

While Maud Powell is making her triumphant tour 
through the West it is interesting to read the numerous 
press criticisms received on her playing of concerts in the 
Atlantic States. The following are from the Baltimore 
Sun and Hartford Times: 

Maud Powell Gives the Sixth Recital of the Peabody Series, 
Assisted by Harold Randolph.—The fellowing program was pre 
sented yesterday afternoon: 


Rondo Brillante, op. 70, for Piano and Violin............ Schubert 


Variations on a Theme by Corelli......... By ooee Lartini 
La Fleurie, Transcribed by Maud Powell.............. . Couperin 
Rondo, from the Serenade written for the Wedding of Eliza- 
i  -oL kk beat eae RERe bhbee eas CAMaRET ENED Mozart 
Commast Ge Gis GR B6s cece eiincictcivivesiconeveeuacs Arensky 


Allegro, Lento, Valse, Allegro. 
The Coquette, from op. 31, Aria, accompanied by the Composer, 
Howard Brockway 
Polonaige, 2 D ma§Ohe ssc scccccccdcccccscccccsesacoce Wieniawski 
In addition to the above selections Mme. Powell responded to per- 
sistent applause with Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” Hubay’s “Blumen 


torium was well filled, in spite of unreliable sidewalks, for Maud 
Powell comes to us so seldom that her artistic offerings are eagerly 
anticipated. Her genius for the violin, musicianship, and insatiable 
ambition to improve have wrought a miracle during the past twelve 
months. Last year her playng was the very embodiment of live 
music, and no one could have anticipated the development of greater 
emotional power than was then exhibited, but yesterday’s perform- 
ance, while just as technically perfect, was more vivid in its colors. 
There is ample justification for classing our great American violin- 
ists with the first five artists of our times. 

A more delightful reading of dear old Schubert’s rondo than was 
given by Maud Powell and Mr. Randolph is not in the realm of 
possibilities. Each artist gave freely of his or her rich resources, 
and the ensemble was full of changing color and plastic interweav- 
ing of the instrumental strains, but musical sense was not once 
wounded. Maud Powell treated the Brockway selections with evident 
affection, and they were warmly received by the audience. This 
Baltimore composer is unfortunately an American. Were this not 
the case the treasures of his portfolio—numerous large orchestral 
works, etc.—would have been produced. Had he been born a Rus- 
sian his talent would have made him a strong factor in the world’s 
music. The program was selected and arranged with rare skill. 
There was not a dreary moment, and it would be difficult to select 
its most satisfactory number. The oftener Maud Powell comes to 
us the more rapidly will the army of her Baltimore admirers in- 
crease in numbers.—Baltimore Sun, January 19, 1907. 





The star of the Philharmonic concert, Tuesday evening, was Maud 
Powell, who fascinated the audience in an extraordinary degree by 
the remarkable quality of her play. The tone is of wondrous ele- 
gance and finish, is brilliant without being glittering, pure and defi- 
nite as crystal, and of roundness and smoothness and musical qual- 
ity even in faintest pianissimos among harmonics. Its musical ele- 
ment and its melodic color prevail, even though she play fountain 
spray passages With diamond finish. The technic is superb, that 
goes without saying, but it does not obtrude on the production. It 
is there, this we recognize, but we are never made to feel it apart 
from the score, or as a thing of itself. The overwhelming things 
are accomplished as if they belonged. And they do.—Hartford 
Times, January 9, 1907. 





Martin in Boston, Lynn and Worcester. 

Continuing quotations from the journals of prominent 
cities in which Frederic Martin, the basso, has recently 
sung, follows a group of six from Boston, Lynn and 
Worcester, all united in praise of the dignified musicianship 
and superior interpretation of this standard singer: 

Mr. Martin gave a striking performance of “Why Do the Na 
tions?” He not only was distinct in his volubility, he was digni- 
fied in speed. To use a much abused word, he sang with style 
His first recitative was impressive-—Philip Hale, in Boston, Mass., 
Daily Herald, December 24, 1906. 





Mr. Martin won most favor by his spirited and sonorous per- 
formance of -““Why Do the Nations?”—Boston, Mass., Daily Jour- 
nal, December 24, 1906. 





Mr. Martin is easily one of the best singers of semi-religious 
compositions. In every number he was grand, but in “Why Do 
the Nations?” he was strikingly effective and “gooseflesh” rose on 
the sensitive among his hearers. It would require a Hale or Elson 
or Henderson to do justice to the singing of this grand artist.— 
Lynn, Mass., Evening Item, December 28, 1906. 





. 

As for the basso, Mr. Martin, his solos were remarkable for the 
absence of false and unfinished notes, which are so common in the 
work of the deep voiced soloists of Handel’s masterpiece. His bass 
air near the close of Part Two gave him the opportunity to display 
all of the wondrous power of his wonderful voice. He held the 
audience spellbound, and it was several seconds after the echoes of 
the last words had died away before the audience recovered to 
greet the singer with a grand outburst of applause—Lynn, Mass., 
Evening News, December 28, 1906. 





Frederic Martin fully justified his reputation of being the fore- 
most bass soloist in the work before the American public. The 
rather plaintive recitative, ‘““Thus Saith the Lord of Hosts,” showed 
one side of his magnificent voice, and later he showed what he 
could do in the way of denunciation. The most real pleasure of the 
evening to many was Mr. Martin’s aria, “Why Do the Nations So 





leben,” and a prelude by Fiorillo. As was to be expected, the audi- 


Furiously Rage Together?” He attacked the question with a de- 
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NEW YORK. 


Her tone is remarkably large and unc- 
tuous in quality, and she can control it to 
a fine-spun delicacy. She has likewise a 
fine equipment of technical dexterity and 
brilliancy. She has unquestionably a posi- 
tive musical temperament and a strong 
individuality. —Times. 

She has a superb tone, big, sonorous, 
rich and wide in range.—The Sun. 

There is a boldness in what Miss Schnit- 
zer does, and a strength that does not 
spend itself altogether in virtuosity. Wil- 
fulness and beauty may both be discerned. 
—Evening Mail. 

Miss Schnitzer’s interpretation does not 
suffer in comparison with the performances 
by Rosenthal and Lhévinne. Better Bach 
playing has never been heard here.—Even- 
ing Post. 

She has astounding power, and she 
wields it with an ease that is bewildering, 
and she has an exquisite daintiness and 
delicacy of touch.—Tribune. , 

In addition to her brilliant technique, she 
cqmmands a singing tone, and a virile one, 
which has a certain admirable nobility — 
World. 


ha 


January 3—Boston Symphon 
January 7—Second New Yor 


COMING APPEARANCES 


Orchestra 
Recital 


SUCCESS!!! of 


SGHNIT ZER Pisniste 


In Her New York and Boston Debut 





BOSTON. 


To | that she achieved success is to 
put it all too mildly. Hers was a blazing 
triumph; a complete conquest. This girl is 
without question the greatest and most im- 
portant new voice in piano playing that has 
sounded upon us for a- decade at least.— 
Journal. 


The eager warmth of youth was in all 
her playing, but of a youth that has learned 
so svon to control itself, that knows the 
secrets of design and proportion.—Evening 
Transcript. 


She is a musician; she is also a poet. 
It is not a to say that Miss 
Schnitzer is indeed an extraordinary ap- 
parition in the world of pianists.—Herald 


Musical feeling, earnest and deep, is 
shown by the young woman, whose equip- 
ment for her chosen profession is of a 
high order.—Globe. 


She not only startled and delighted her 
hearers Dy her brilliance and power, but 
won her way into their hearts by the spon 
taneity and the intensity of her emotional 
expression.— American. 





January 12-Second Boston Recital 
January 16—Philadelphia Recital 


January 27—New York Symphony Orchestra in a special Grieg program 


For Terms and Dates, Address: LOUDON CHARLTON, 


BALDWIN PIANO USE 


es 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 





termination that almost demanded satisfaction. Mr. Martin has been 
heard to sing this on former occasions, and as he stood up those 
who had heard it settled in their seats to enjoy the performance to 
the full. It was a superb piece of work and the applause showed 
that Mr. Martin Came up to expectations.—Worcester, Mass., Daily 
Telegram, December 29, i906. 

Not much more could be said of Frederic Martin than has been 
said already. Seldom has a singer been taken so completely into 
the hearts of the people as has he, and at every appearance in 
Worcester he is greeted on all sides as an old friend He is prob 
ably the best known singer of “The Messiah” in the United States, 
and during the winter more than half his engagements have been 
to sing this wonderful role Mr. Martin’s best work was in the 
solos, where his splendid breath control was visible. He received 
the greatest applause for the aria, “Why Do the Nations So Furi 
ously Rage Together?” 
was also a very finished work.—Worcester, Mass., Daily Gazette 


The trumpet aria, with the trumpet obligato, 


December 29, 1906 





Kronold in Poughkeepsie and Brooklyn. 

Hans Kronold played ’cello solos at concerts in Pough- 
keepsie and Brooklyn recently, calling forth encomiums 
from the press as follows: 

A fortunate choice of assisting soloist for the Choral Art Soci 
ety concert was that of Hans Kronold, who is known as a compe 
tent performer, who plays as one thoroughly in love with his in- 
strument. He was down for Boellmann’s variations and Popper’s 
Hungarian rhapsodie, both designed to set forth the solo capacity 
of the ‘cello. He played them admirably, and for encore gave 
Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” and a rondo by Boccherini.—Brooklyn 


Times 





Hans Kronold was the only soloist. The ‘cello is his instru- 
ment. He was on the program for Boellmann’s “Symphonic Varia- 
tions.” This number was a grand treat in itself. Herr Kronold is 
a finished artist and his work was superb, sparkling and abound 
ing in little phrases that lovers of the ‘cello love so well. Mr 
Kronold was forced to respond to numerous encores.—Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 


Mr. Kronold is the violoncellist who was heard with so much 





pleasure at one of the We sday afternoon concerts in November. 
He lived up to the reputation he made for himself at that time 


and even eclipsed all expectations 


He is certainly a true musician 


i Poughkeepsie News- 


and one who understands his instrument fully 


Press. 





Strauss’ “Salome” was presented with great success at the 
Mayence Opera 


2 * 
vu. 
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The program of the first popular symphony concert in 
Dantzic, under the direction of Carl Theil, contained Bee- 
thoven’s eighth symphony and Mendelssohn’s overture to 
“The Fair Melusine,” and as a novelty a suite by William 
Hepworth, which is the work of an accomplished composer, 
and was received most favorably. 





CARNEGIE HALL 


Tuesday, Feb. 12, Wednesday, Feb. 13 
JOINT CONCERTS 


BY THE 


Pittsburgh Orchestra 


(65 PLAYERS) 
EMIL PAUR, Conductor 
AND THE 


Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto 


CHORUS OF 220 MIXED VOICES ) 
A. S. VOGT, Conductor 


The program of February 12a will include 
BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY. 

Mr. Paur will direct and these are the soloists: Mrs. Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, Miss Janet Spencer, Mr. George Hamlin and Mr. 
Herbert Witherspoon. This program will also include works for 
the Choir, both 4 capella and with Orchestra, which Mr. Vogt will 
conduct. 

The February 13 program will be shared by Choir and Orchestra, 
and in addition will include Busoni’s arrangement of Liszt’s Spanish 
Rhapsody for piano and orchestra. 


PIANIST, MR. EMIL PAUR. 


These concerts mark the first serious co-operation in New York 
between a distinguished musical organization representing His Ma- 
jesty’s domains and one of the permanent orchestras of the United 
States. 








PRICES: $2.00, $1.50, $1.25, $1.00 and 75¢. 
Sale began Wednesday, January 2, at Box Office, Carnegie Hall; 
Luckhardt & Belder, 10 East Seventeenth Street; Office, Musical Art 
Society, 1 West Thirty-fourth Street. 


TO ORGANISTS 


The original edition of the works of 


ALEXANDER GUILMANT 


at reduced prices, may be obtained 
by addressing the composer direct 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE (IN ENGLISH) 


10 Chemin de Ia Station, Meudon, France 
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THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


lhe scheme arranged by Conductor Safonoff for the pair 
1f Philharmonic concerts in Carnegie Hall Friday after- 

won and Saturday evening of last week afforded variety 
ind introduced a novelty by Grieg, his new “Lyric Suite.” 
Chis consists of “The Shepherd Lad,” “Gangar,” “Noc 
turne” and “March of the Dwarfs.” While this was the 
first presentation of the work in its present form, the same 

isic was orchestrated by Anton Seidl some fifteen years 
igo and played by his orchestra in Carnegie Hall and at 
Brighton Beach. In 1893 Henry T. Finck, the music critic 
of the New York Evening Post, a personal friend and 
extravagant admirer of Grieg, called his attention to the 
Seidl arrangement, and secured the manuscript from Mrs 
Seidl. The composer's orchestration is very different from 
that of the lamented conductor. It proved decidedly the 
most fascinating number on the program. It is just as 
characteristically Norwegian as the “Peer. Gynt Suite,” 
s will become in time just as great a favorite 
with concert goers. Following the heavy, uninspired 

condite third symphony of Brahms, it was welcome and 
refreshing At the conclusion of the symphony, what 

light applause followed was doubtless intended for Safo- 
noff, who gave a masterly reading of the work, rather than 
or Brahms. There was no evidence whatever that the 
work was either enjoyed or understood by the audience. 
[here can be no doubt that the symphonies of Brahms 
ire an acquired taste and must be heard frequently before 
their hidden merits are revealed. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that even the Philharmonic audiences thirst for these 
ymphonies. Safonoff vitalized the music as far as was 

possible, but even he could not make it beautiful. 

Hugo Heermann played the Beethoven concerto in a dry, 
academic manner. This work demands a broad, dignified 
yet poetic style, which few even of the great violinists pos- 

ss. Heermann fell into many aural lapses, especially in 
the first movement. His faulty intonation indeed grieved 
his admirers. As he proceeded the violinist improved, and 
there were some lovely passages, especially in the rondo. 
Heermann played the big cadenza in the first movement 
brilliantly. He chose the one by Leonard, which is more 
musical than any of the half dozen others, written by 
Joachim, Laub, Singer, Wilhelmj and Sauret. That Heer- 
mann is a high exponent of the German school is well 
understood, yet the poetic side of his nature does not seem 


ind ad yubtle 


developed. 
The concert, which began dismally, ended brilliantly 


Glinka’s overture to “Russlan and Ludmilla” was played 


in New York by Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra many years 
ago, but since then has not been heard here. During the 
World’s Fair in Chicago it was frequently given by the 
Thomas Orchestra. There is hardly a more animated 
composition in the entire range of orchestral music. It 
fairly scintillates from beginning to end. It is not neces- 
sary to comment upon the dazzling way the Philharmonic 
men dashed it off under Safonoff’s baton. Rubinstein once 
said of this work: “It is the most stirring and inspired 
overture ever written by a Russian.” The pronounced 
favor with which it was received at both concerts doubt- 
less will induce Conductor Safonoff to repeat it at future 


concerts. 


A Good Pianist Heard in Spokane. 
SpoKkaANeE, Wash., January 6, 1907. 

\rthur Frazer, a pianist recently returned from study 
in Berlin with Martin Krause, was introduced here in a 
recital on Friday evening, January 4. Among the many 
patrons of the recital was Julia Schelling, teacher of piano 
at Brunot Hall, and a sister of Ernest Schelling, the pianist. 
Mr. Frazer's program included the Schumann “Carnéval,” 
three etudes, four mazurkas, and the G minor ballade of 
Chopin, three movements of the Grieg sonata, op. 7, and 
the Gounod-Liszt “Faust” waltz. It was a sufficiently for- 
midable program to test the resources of a pianist of estab- 
lished reputation, and Mr. Frazer, whose manner is en- 
gagingly modest, played it more than well. The large audi- 
ence was surprised into enthusiasm and redemanded nearly 
all the numbers. At the conclusion of the last, the “Faust” 
waltz, the demonstration was so convincing that Mr. -Frazer 
was obliged to add two numbers before any one would leave 
the house. His success was ample and well merited. He 
is certainly the best pianist Spokane has ever claimed for 
its own. Francis WALKER. 


Rosenthal in Chicago. 
The following is the program of Rosenthal’s second re- 
cital in Chicago: 


... Beethoven 
...Couperin 


Sonata, op. 57, Appassionata 
La Tendre Nannette.... 


WD cine £6 dade dba UES hhh hOes ie bGEha eons cen Rhee EOn Scarlatti 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini................022s0005 Brahms 
FECL, OPER PRET TEROT CT e  o Chopin 
ee ee. ewemhaawnaen eeee cinta ka Ne ae Chopin 
Waltz, A flat, op. 42..... ees Or eee eye Chopin 


Schubert-Liszt 


. .Strauss-Rosenthal 


Lindenbaum ... sof Ber? PR eee 


Blue Danube Fantaisie.............00-0. 


Cecelia Winter Adds to Her Laurels in the East. 


Cecelia Winter, contralto, declared to be one of the most 
promising young singers now before the public, has been 
adding to her laurels by her singing at concerts in the East. 
Although a stranger in this section, she has already been 
engaged for appearances with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, of Boston; the Oratorio Society, of Lynn; the Ora- 
torio Society, of Salem; the Oratorio Society, of Brockton ; 
the Choral Society, of Newburyport, Mass., and the Men- 
delssohn Union, of Orange, N. J. A number of Miss Win- 
ter’s press notices follow: 

Miss Winter made an excellent impression on this, her first visit 
here, and will surely be a welcome visitor should she be engaged 
for later productions in this city. Her contralto is deep and full 
and with a rare richness. Most of her opportunities were in the 
second and fifth scenes, when she handled them rtistically.— 
Brockton Times, December 15, 1906. 





It was the regret of all that the requirements for contralto work 
were confined to practically one occasion, for all doubtless desired 
to hear more of Miss Winter. She sang alone but once, starting 
with a recitative and concluding with a familiar arioso, “But the 
Lord is Mindful of His Own.” To the average listener, a recitative 
is not particularly charming or an ideal vehicle in which to demon- 
strate the full capabilities of a singer. This was apparent last night, 
for when Miss Winter began there seemed to be a shade of disap- 
pointment pass over the audience, but when she reached the arioso 
and began in rich, liquid tones to sing that familiar air, the doubt 
was swept away and the volume of applause which followed her 
splendid performance was a tribute from the appreciative hearts 
of her auditors.—Salem Evening News, January 18, 1907. 





Miss Winter came in for a share of hearty, genuine appreciation 
Her deep, rich contralto voice suited to perfection the part of 
Ursula.—Newburyport Daily News, December 11, 1906. 





Miss Winter has a deep, powerful contralto voice of much beauty, 
and she sustained her part well.—Newburyport Morning Herald, 


December 11, 1906. 





Miss Winter’s voice is one of unusual depth and sonority.—Bos 
ton Herald, December 26, 1906. 





Cecelia Winter, than whom a more delightful contralto has never 
been heard on a local platform, and the excellence was maintained 
in the sweet melodies of Gounod’s “O, Divine Redeemer.”—Eliza 
beth Evening Times, December, 1906. 





Australians Hear Melba. 


Members of the Australian Society of New York, headed 
by Daniel O’Connor, made up a big party to hear Mme. 
Melba sing in “Rigoletto” in the Manhattan Opera House 


last Monday. 
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Guilmant Works at Reduced Prices. 

An interesting announcement is made to the organists of 
this country by Alexandre Guilmant, informing them that 
the original editions of his works may be obtained at re- 
duced prices by sending for them direct to France. 

The edition of his compositions with the registration in- 
dicated in English has recently been revised, and in several 
instances important alterations and changes have been made, 
rendering them of still greater value. The demand for the 
original edition has been such that Mr. Guilmant has de- 
cided to make an exceptional reduction in price, and his 
works are offered at a figure within the reach of all organ- 
ists and students of the organ in the United States and 
Canada. A new catalogue has been prepared in English, 
with the prices indicated in American money, each piece 
being marked net, price including postage and professional 
discount. By addressing Mr. Guilmant direct, an order 
either for a catalogue or for music will receive immediate 
attention. In the new catalogue several works of import- 
ance, hitherto impossible to obtain, are now placed at the 
disposal of organists. The complete organ works of Jean 
Titelouse, works for the organ by André Raison, fugues 
and caprices of Roberday; the organ works of Du Mage, 
Louis Marchand and Clerambault, the famous Christmas 
carols of D’Aquin, and the organ works of Gigault, de 
Grigny and Francois Couperin have each been edited and 
revised. 

During the latter years of the life of Mr. Guilmant’s 
father, who was a noted organist in his day and for many 
years held the post at the Church of St. Nicholas, Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, spent much of his time at the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, in Paris, copying in many cases the entire works 
of these composers, including the preface, which he pre- 
sented to his son, Alexandre, who now takes great pride 
in showing them and calling attention to the remarkable 
penmanship of his father, then over ninety years of age. 
Mr. Guilmant has included many of these compositions in the 
works just mentioned which it is impossible to obtain any- 
where except in this edition. 

The Classical Organ School, of twenty-five numbers, in- 
cludes compositions by Handel, Buxtehude, Frescobaldi, 


Zipoli, etc., and edited by Mr. Guilmant. The Liturgical 
Organist, invaluable for organists of the Catholic Church 
and those using ritual forms, can be obtained in ten vol- 
umes, published separately. These are but slightly known 
in America. The seven sonatas, each published separately, 
with an eighth now in the press, will be procurable in a 
short time. The catalogue also contains the four books of 
interesting Noels which have been already widely played, 
especially his “Noel Ecossais,” played by Mr. Guilmant 
himself during his visits in this country. The Historical 
Organ Concert, with pieces by authors of the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth centuries, is of interest to those who are 
searching for the older works of historical value. Eighteen 
new pieces for organ may also be obtained in one volume 
complete, or divided into seven books. The repertory of 
the Trocadero Concerts, in four books, contain concertos 
by Handel and pieces by Marcello, Corelli, Couperin, Mar- 
tini, etc. The original edition of the pieces in different 
styles, divided into eighteen books, and the Practical Or- 
ganist, with its twelve books, is familiar to organists the 
world over. This edition, with the author’s indications in 
English, is especially valuable and are adaptable for Ameri- 
can organ. Mr. Guilmant’s compositions for organ and 
orchestra, Masses for church service, including the famous 
one in E flat, with English words, innumerable songs and 
motets, duos for piano and harmonium, adaptable for grand 
organ, and the list of piano works are all in the catalogue. 

Mr. Guilmant is already planning to write several new 
important organ works in the near future, and is actively 
engaged with his writings and duties at the Paris Conserva- 
toire and the Schola Cantorum. The great desire in Amer- 
ica for the original edition of his compositions has prompted 
him to issue this catalogue and make it possible for the 
organists of this country to obtain his works direct from 
him. 

The address of M. Guilmant is 10 Chemin de la Station, 
Meudon, France. 





Musurgia Concert Program. 


The next concert of the Musurgia Club, one hundred 
voices, will take place at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday even- 


ing, February 5. The program will be devoted to Eliza 
bethan madrigals, modern part songs and folk 
Grace J. Davis, soprano, and Hans Kronold, ’cellist, will 
be the soloists. Walter Henry Hall is the conductor. 


songs 


Eduard Lankow in Concert. 


Eduard Lankow, now a star at the Royal Opera, in 
Dresden, sang at a concert in that city, in which he par- 
ticularly distinguished himself. The following notices 
are from the Dresden papers: 


The concert for the benefit of the Vincentius-Verein, in Dresden, 
arranged by Court Capellmeister Herr von Schuch, was full of in- 
terest for the large and fashionable audience. Among the artists 
was Eduard Lankow, the young American basso profundo. Mr 
Lankow was in splendid form, and scored an immense success. His 
voice is of wonderful range, and is as mellow as the tone of a 


clarinet. He sang a recitative and aria from Handel’s “Xerxes”; 
Schubert’s “An die Musik,” and Jessie Gaynor’s exquisite little 
song, “Slumber Boat,” with much expression and taste. The 


“Slumber Boat” evoked such spontaneous and enthusiastic applause 
that Mr. Lankow was obliged to give an encore. This is the 
principal concert of the season, always attended by the court. All 
the artists were presented to the royal family.—Dresdener Daily 
News. 


Ludwig Hartmann, in the Dresdener Nachrichten, says: 


Mr. Lankow, with the song by Gaynor, “Slumber Boat,” al! 
sung in pp., created « sensation. A basso profundo and pp! 

The Dresdener Journal said: 

Mr. Lankow’s rarely beautiful voice, admirably trained, brought 


him a storm of applause. 





Program for Macmillen Recital. 
The following program has been arranged for Francis 
Macmillen’s third New York appearance—a recital at Men- 
delssohn Hall, on the afternoon of February 9: 


pathetamaen . Bach 
gtcencesaadsesteckionne cul 


Concerto, in E major 
Andante and Rondo 


Legends cccccccccccces secvesecoecenesesesees Christian Sinding 
AMEE Socqdnschsbécdcecaceveccncecensss cancqebenues Ernest Blake 
Saltellato-Caprice ....... -Alberto Randegger, Jr 
Wee TED decicccccccccesccesevessocesncenscenses Paganini 


Andante and Finale, from the Concerto Mendelssoh 
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Sun. 


py FELIX WEINGARTNER Says: 
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triumph.”—Kreu- 
pizt, New York “ribune. 

“Beauty of tone, bril- 
liancy of style, technical 


Nee York 


some crisp and Flint. . FOR TERMS, DATES, INFORMATION ADDRESS 
tender, reflective, poett- 
cal, , delightful in is  F, WIGHT NEUMANN, Manager 
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Lonvon, January 16, 1907. | 
Hore. Ceci, ‘ 


opera season opened brilliantly on 
Monday with one of the finest performances of “The 
Meistersinger” that has ever been given in this country. As 


The winter German 


a matter of historical interest I append the full cast of the 
first performance of the new venture: 


Hans Sachs ....... chee Vedas ces sSaree hpuaeee Fritz Feinhals 


NT oi b denis ivionWan cvs soudveavanceeul Allen C. Hinckley 
Kunz Vogelgesang . .Willy Birkenfeld 
Konrad Nachtigall .. Frederic Austin 
Sixtus Beckmesse: 7" Franz Adam 
Pritts TetRRee occ ccccrorcccsccdcvevcccccvceseasesseees J. Orelio 


ne We bones estusawen eens S. B. Delwary 
PE PTT eT TTT PTT oT Wennberg 

n0sss's Aug. Bletzer 
Hermann Ortel .Horatio Connell 
Hans Schwarz Suueeenkee ee see ...+eDr. Wilhelm Jung 
oh aga Albert Leonhardt 


Balthasar Zorn 
Ulrich Eisslinger 
Augustin Moser 


Hans Foltz 


Walther von Stolzing ..Ernst Kraus 
David P Lwasths tebe iedtons td werte Hans Bussard 
Eva ; were a Fea ees eeotneee Frau Bosetti 
Magdalene . idttdneeetae Frau von Krauss-Osborne 
Ein Nachtwachter stiieaneay . tenes or P. Weiss 


‘es < eopold Reichwein 


Comaucter .ccccces . ptebeeces 

If one criticises the performance in detail there have 
doubtless been occasions when the work has had more dis- 
tinguished representatives in certain roles, and excellent 
artists though they are, it would be foolish to say that 
Kraus and Feinhals effaced recollection of Jean de Reszké 
and Van Rooy in the same parts. But the distinguishing 
features of the performance, that which will make it live 
long in the memory of those who were fortunate enough 
to be’ present, were its homogeneity and its unity, and that 
every one who took part in it was fully competent. For this 
result Ernest van Dyck is primarily entitled to praise, as he 
has absolute artistic control and is therefore responsible, 
not only for the admirable singers engaged, but also for the 
choice of such abie lieutenants as Max Moris, the stage 
manager, the chorus directors, Carl Armbruster, Hugo 
Rryk and Max Laistner, and last but certainly not least, the 
young conductor, Leopold Reichwein. 

Reichwein more than fulfilled the expectations which had 
been aroused by the reports of his Continental successes. In 
appearance he is a mere boy—he is only twenty-eight—but 
from the first bars of the prelude it was apparent that he is 
a born conductor. He has aclear and authoritative beat, he 
never misses giving the cue for an entry—his conducting of 
the polyphonic tangle of the finale of the second act was 
wonderful to watch—and if he appeared at times to be a 
little too rigid and to fail to realize the full poetry of the 
music, it is possible that the anxiety attendant upon such 
in important debut may have prevented him doing himself 


the fu ulle st measure of justice. At any rate, the the public wi was 
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fully satisfied, and he was called on the stage after each 
act. 

Hans Sachs was Fritz Feinhals. Feinhals appeared at 
Covent Garden some years ago in small parts, but on Mon- 
day he made his real debut here. We have had many great 
representatives of the cobbler poet at Covent Garden, in- 
cluding Lasalle and Van Rooy, and Feinhals, if he does not 
eclipse the memory of famous predecessors, is well able to 
bear the comparison. His voice is a fine and sonorous 
baritone, well produced, and he phrases like a true artist, 
and his acting carries conviction. Another quasi-debut was 
that of Frau Bosetti as Eva. Bosetti has sung small parts 
here before, and the great success she achieved on Monday 
was a genuine surprise to Covent Garden habitues. Her 
voice is fresh and strong and of excellent quality, and her 
acting, for its vivacity and coquettish charm, reminded me 
of Fritzi Scheff. 

Kraus as Walther sang well and phrased like a musician, 
but anything less romantic than his appearance cannot well 
be imagined. His dignified demeanor and portly form, and 
his extraordinary facial resemblance to Louis XIV cannot 
allow him to be physically a plausible representative of the 
Franconian knight; and although, as I have said, he sang 
well, there is an entire absence of the seductive charm so 
essential for this role. 

Hinckley sang Pogner’s address—the address which an 
American tourist (the editor-in-chief of THe Musicar 
Courter to wit) once sought for vainly in Nuremberg— 
with dignity and authority. He has a noble voice, of which 
he makes splendid use. 

Beckmesser was sung at short notice by Franz Adam, 
who took the place of Greder, seriously indisposed. Adam 
makes Beckmesser a narrow-minded pedant, a reactionary 
without a sense of humor, who is the easy victim of a prac- 
tical joker; but he avoids the mistake of making the Town 
Clerk of Nuremberg a mere buffoon. Vocally he was ad- 
mirable, and he has the right quality of voice—incisive and 
sardonic—for the part. 

The Magdalena of Frau von Krauss Osborne calls for un- 
reserved praise. She has a beautiful voice, and her acting 
and singing throughout the opera showed what an artist 
of the first rank can do with a minor part. The same re- 
marks apply to the David of Hans Bussard, who is the 
best David that has appeared at Covent Garden for many 
years. 

The English and German national anthems—the same 
tune with different words—were sung by the company be- 
fore the prelude. And to conclude this account, the London 
Symphony Orchestra, which has been engaged en bloc for 
the season, covered itself with glory. 

J 

De Pachmann gave a recital at Bechstein Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon, and made his usual success with his Chopin 
playing. His gifts as lecturer and actor were also much 
appreciated by an audience which packed the hall. 

fe <& 

Chat fine artist, Achille Rivarde, played Beethoven’s vio- 
lin concerto at Queen’s Hall with the London Symphony 
Orchestra on Sunday afternoon. The performance of the 
monumental work was one of the best I have ever heard. 
What a pity that Rivarde is so seldom heard in public since 
he became professor at the Royal College of Music! With 
the exception of Ysaye and Kreisler I know of no other 
violinist in the active field whose intellectuality of concep- 
tion and spontaneity of emotion united to technical gifts of 
the highest order are so convincingly displayed in the ren- 


dering of Beethoven’s work. You may disagree with details 
of interpretation of any of the three great artists, but you 
are bound to admit their authority. On Sunday Rivarde 
was in particularly fine form and the demonstrations of ap- 
proval by the public were numerous and fervid. 

Se SH 

Next week Herr Schalk, of Vienna, will take the place of 
Arthur Nikisch at Covent Garden. During the week we 
are promised Smetana’s “Die Verkaufte Braut” and “Die 
Walkiire,” with Litvinne or Leffler-Burkhardt as Briinn- 
hilde, Frau von Westhoven as Sieglinde, Bertram as Wotan, 
and Van Dyck as Siegmund. 

Last night “Tristan,” with Nikisch conducting, and Van 
Dyck and Litvinne as Tristan and Isolde, drew a crowded 
house. The enthusiasm was white hot, and a detailed ac- 
count will appear in my next letter. 
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Much interest is taken in tonight’s revival of “Der Frei- 
schiitz,” which has not been heard in London for many 
years. Nikisch conducts. M. C. 


LONDON NOTES. 


Perhaps there are but few people who have any idea as 
to the extent of the musical piracy business as it existed 
in England before the passage of the Copyright Bill, of 
which T. P. O'Connor is practically author, and through 
whose energy and determination the bill finally was carried 
to a successful issue. Not only were thousands of copies 
of music sold for which neither composer nor publisher 
every received a penny of compensation, but there was a 
large amount of money necessarily expended in prosecuting 
these “pirates.” It is therefore a matter of interest to all 
in the musical world to know what a debt of gratitude they 
owe to Chappell & Co. for the part they took in the recent 
campaign. This campaign, it may be said, was not only 


. carried on in their own interests, but in the interest of 


every music publisher in Great Britain. That the public 
spirit displayed by Chappell & Co. has proved both liberal 
and expensive is shown by the figures recently given out in 
the case. Their action cost them between $40,000 and 
$50,000. The actual costs in the successful prosecution of 
one piratical publisher alone was $15,000, the Leeds prosecu- 
tion cost $5,000 more, while the Parliamentary expenses 
were $5,000. And these figures do not include various other 
large sums, amounting to more than $10,000, expended by the 
firm last year in connection with music piracies. Toward 
the expenses of the two criminal conspiracy prosecutions 
and the Parliamentary costs of the act, Chappell & Co. 
have, up to the present time, received the following subscrip- 
tions: From the whole of the musical publishing and retail 
trade, $6,800; from composers publishing exclusively with 
Chappell & Co., $2,700; and from composers publishing with 
other houses in the trade, $900, making a total of a little 
over $10,000. 
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Gervase Elwes is spending the month of January on the 
Continent, where, with Fanny Davies, pianist, he gave re- 
citals in the following cities: Berlin, Leipsic, Frankfort, 
Munich and Cologne. Early in February he will return to 
England, his first engagement of importance being the one 
of February 13 at Royal Albert Hall, where he sings the 
part of Gerontius in “The Dream of Gerontius.” So often 
has Mr. Elwes sung this part that his rendition is becoming 
a feature of the “Dream” wherever it is given. His second 
engagement at Royal Albert Hall is on March 14, when 
Elgar’s “Kingdom” will be performed. 

Late in February Mr. Elwes will give his own recital, 
the program being composed entirely of songs by Brahms. 
On this occasion Victor Beigel to whose tuition Mr. Elwes 
owes much, will play the accompaniments. It is also possi- 
ble that Mr. Elwes will give a recital of English songs 
early in June. 
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That Signor Lecomte made a decided success when he 
sang before the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, a few 
weeks ago, is shown by the fact that a week ago he was 
again summoned to Kensington Palace to sing for Her 
Royal Highness. The Princess was entertaining the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught with their daughter, Princess 
Patricia, just previous to their departure from England, and 
the royal guests, as well as the Princess, were kind enough 
to express their appreciation of the fine singing and artistic 
gifts of Signor Lecomte. On this occasion the Italian bari- 
tone sang some of Tosti’s finest songs and was accom- 
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panied by the distinguished composer. In the group of 
French ballads, Adolph Mann was at the piano, and com- 
pliments for a delightful program were not wanting. 

Signor Lecomte is well known in America, where he 
spent several years, singing in important concerts in several 
of the larger cities, and was often heard in the drawing 
rooms of the most distinguished hostesses of New York, 
Boston and Newport. It may be said that he is contem- 
plating another visit to the United States, an offer having 
recently been made to him by a leading concert direction 
firm. If the arrangements can be made mutually satisfac- 
tory, then Signor Lecomte will be in New York by next au- 
tumn. In the meantime he has engagements already made 
for the London season, and has been singing at several 
private musicales recently. 

The London Trio announce four concerts for the coming 
four months, January 29, February 26, March 19, and April 
30. The members of this well known trio are: Amina 
Goodwin, Signor Simonetti and Mr. Whitehouse, respec- 
tively piano, violin and violoncello. ‘The concerts are given 
under distinguished patronage. 
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Announcement is made of the coming concert of the 
Misses Sassard, which is to take place at Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of January 28. Since their return from a most 
successful recital in Paris they have been singing at many 
private houses, and a week ago sang at Mrs. Ronalds’, 
where their duets were made the chief feature of the after- 
noon. 

Among the interesting engagements that these young 
artists have recently filled was the one at Count Ward’s. 
As is well known, Count Ward has a lovely house at Ful- 
well Park, Twickenham, and frequently entertains small 
house parties. The Misses Sassard have sung there often 
and again gave a program there on January 12. Among the 
guests on that occasion were Lady Howe and the Marquis 
of Villalobar, of the Spanish Embassy. 
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In their program which will be sung at Aeolian Hall on 
the 28th there will be nine duets that, to the best of one’s 
knowledge, have never before been sung in London. Two 
are by Tschaikowsky and four by Dvorak; these make up 
the first group. Eugenie Sassard will sing five songs from 
the “Brautlieder,’ by Cornelius, which are rarely heard, 
and Virginia Sassard, for her group of songs, will sing some 
by Brahms and Debussy. The program promises to be as 
interesting as the one recently sung by these sisters in their 
own recital before the holidays. 
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At her recital in Steinway Hall next Saturday afternoon 
Edith Parsons will be assisted by Mr. Kirby, a young 
Australian tenor. 
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Through the Daniel Mayer Concert Direction a tour has 
been arranged for the Folk-Song Quartet in Germany. This 
organization interprets the traditional melodies of various 
countries, but especially those of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales. The members of the quartet are Beatrice 
Speicer, Florence Christie, Louis Godfrey and Foxton Fer- 
guson. The first performance will be given at Hamburg 
on January 28. Se se 

Again is there a postponement of Percy Pitt’s Sinfonietta 
in G, which was announced for the 19th inst. But owing 
to Mr. Pitt’s absence abroad it could not be undertaken, 
so again there is disappointment. Luck in odd numbers 
may be effectual in its production later in the season with 
the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra. In the place of the 
Sinfonietta two popular pieces are to be heard, Debussy’s 
“L’Aprés Midi d’Une Faune” and Sibelius’ “Filandia.” 
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There will be a national Scotch concert at Albert Hall 
on the evening of the 26th inst., that day being the celebra- 
tion of the 148th anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns. 
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At her vocal recital in Paris Marie Altona will begin her 
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program with the “Arietta” by Buononcini and “Visioni 
pittoriche” by Bossi, that composed her first group in her 
recent recital in London. The recital in Paris will take 
place at the Salle Pleyel. 
Ss <= 

The London Esperanto Club has just held a meeting. 
The program began with their battle song, “Ls Espero.” 
Other songs (kantoj) and recitations (deklamoj), and a 
solo on the “harpo” were given. Wagner’s “A du Mein 
Holden Abendstern” was sung, but under its Esperanto 
title of “Ho! bela stelo de I’Vesper.” 
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With three or four columns of announcements of musical 
events in the daily papers, it begins to look as if the mu- 
sical season had again commenced. The Broadwood con- 
cert last Thursday really opened the after-Christmas sea- 
son, while the Pachmann concert on Saturday afternoon, 
as well as the Ballad Concert on the same day, helped to 
make the week rather more eventful than any previous one 
had been since early in December. 
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At the Royal Academy of Music the George Mence Smith 
Scholarship for female singers has been awarded to Frances 
E. Yeardley, a native of Leeds, Miss Ringer being highly 
commended and Miss Piper commended. The judges were 
Richard Cummings, Edgardo Levi and Arthur L. Oswald 

The Goring Thomas Scholarship will be competed for 
on or about April 23, and will be awarded to the candidate 
who shows the greatest promise of ability as composer of 
operatic or dramatic works for the stage. 

 & 

The symphony by Bruckner that was announced for per- 
formance by the London Symphony Orchestra is not to be 
given. Many years ago one of Bruckner’s symphonies was 
performed in London under Dr. Richter’s direction. 
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The greatest point of interest in the Ballad Concert last 
Saturday afternoon was the appearance of Victor Maurel, 
who made his first bow as a singer at these popular func- 
tions on that occasion. His songs included Tosti’s “Mig- 
non,” “The Keys of Heaven” and two new songs by Guy 
d’Hardelot. 
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It is said that the entire house is sold for the three first 
performances of German opera at Covent Garden this week. 
Thus it would seem that the success of the season is as- 
sured. Much interest is felt in the revival of “Der Frei- 
schiitz” on Wednesday evening, an opera that has not been 
heard in London for more than a decade. The opera was 
the first one sung in German in this country, a German 
company having visited London in 1832. The English ver- 
sion was produced about eight years previously at the 
Lyceum. = 

At Albert Hall last Sunday afternoon Irene Scharrer was 
one of the soloists. 

The Mark Hambourg prize competition closes on March 
31. The compositions have to be written for the piano in 
the form of a fantasia, scherzo or ballade and must not 
take more than twenty minutes to play. There are three 


prizes, 20, 10 and § guineas respectively. The first prize 
composition will be played by Mr. Hambourg at his own 


recital next May. A. T. Kine. 
Concerts for the Week. 
MONDAY. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, first night of German opera season. 
TUESDAY. 


Madame Amy Ashcroft’s concert, Steinway Hall; German opera, 
Covent Garden. 
WEDNESDAY. 
Miss Lallah Prichard’s vocal recital, Salle Erard; German opera, 
Covent Garden, afternoon and evening. 
THURSDAY. 
Herr Gottfried Galston’s piano recital, Bechstein Hall; German 
opera, Covent Garden. 


FRIDAY, 

London ballad concert, Queen’s Hall; German opera; Covent Gar- 

den 
SATURDAY. 

Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra, Queen’s Hall; Miss Edith Par- 
son’s piano recital, Steinway Hall; Mozart Society, Portman Rooms; 
German opera, Covent Garden. 

SUNDAY. 


London Symphony Orchestra, Albert Hall; Queen's Hal! Orches- 
tra, Queen’s Hall. 
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Anton Urspruch. 

A report from Frankfort, Germany, announces that the 
composer Anton Urspruch, of that city (in which he was 
born), died there a fortnight ago from apoplexy. He was 
one of the professors at the Raff Conservatory.” Among his 
compositions are the opera “The Tempest” and the comic 
opera, “The Impossible,” and a cantata, “Spring Festival.” 
Urspruch was fifty-seven years old at the time of his death. 





Cornelius’ “Barber of Bagdad” was lately produced at the 
Czech National Theater, of Prague, for the first time on 
that stage, under the direction of Karl Kovarvic. 
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The Society for Modern Music in St. Petersburg lately 
gave a Max Reger evening, at which he conducted a sym- 
phony and a serenade. He was presented with a silver 
laurel wreath. 








WANTED 

WANTED —Violinist, who has been for three years a pu- 
pil of Sevcik in Prague, and three years a pupil of Hans 
Becker in Leipsic, would like position as teacher; would 
also appear in public. Address “D,” care Tae Musicat 
Courter, 27 Niirnberger Str., Leipsic, Germany. 





“OR SALE—Most prosperous school of music in Los 
Angeles, Cal. Owner preparing to locate in Europe. 
Glorious climate. Business steady all year. Only first 
class pianists apply to “Immediate Returns,” care Mu- 
SICAL COURIER. 
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A GENUINE PRODIGY. 


Among the pianists who this season have crossed the At- 
intic to minister to the pleasure of music lovers in general 
and piano devotees in particular, in this country, one artist, 
who by virtue of his youth and extraordinary powers 
stands in a class by himself, is now conspicuous in the 
public’s eye. The name of this prodigy is Miecio Horzow- 
ki, and he is only thirteen years old. Only a few weeks 
ago the boy gave his first performance in New York and 
produced a furore. A little later he gave a recital in Car 
negie Hall. With regard to his playing on this occasion 
the New York Staats-Zeitung said: 


In general the public, exasperated by disastrous experiences, feels 


a certain misgiving as to musical prodigies. Unscrupulous “advance 
agents’ of such artists in short breeches have so often led them to 
follow false lights as not to make it repent its faith in the existence 
f premature artistic ripeness in children not yet physically mature, 
and to share the skepticism of those who attribute to the mature 
the possibility of perfectly satisfactory artistic achievement. The 


fact that the great majority of these child prodigies display an 
extraordinary, even astounding, technic in the handling of the piano 
r the violin, but without any of the higher non-material gifts of 


true art, in many cases justifies the doubters in their incredulity. 
It is therefore a pleasant task to the musical reporter to call the 
attention of his readers to a “wunderkind” that can do more than 
make crazy leaps on the keyboard, and to point out a graduate 
pupil of the school of velocity who merits the verdict of “summa 
um laude.” The name of this really wonderful child is Horszowski, 
born some thirteen years ago in Russian Poland. He is perhaps 
mewhat short of stature for his age, but, in spite of his in- 
vitable artistic mane, Jooks healthy and lively like all normal lads 
at the entrance to youth. That the little Horszowski is a product 
f the Leschetizky school is an interesting fact which must have 
weight in judging his performances 
What can he do, this keyboard Titan? Keyboard Titan is not the 
word, for Horszowski distinguishes himself from his piano 





Miecto HorzowskI. 


ing contemporaries by that fact that his technical mastery is by 
no means the chief point with him It undoubtedly exists in him 
to a certain high degree, but in many respects still leaves much to 
be desired; especially a decided weakness of the wrist is noticeable, 
ind, we may add, the left hand seems to be more developed than 
its counterpart Sut this is a defect that years will remove of 
itself But what raises the young Pole above all competition is his 


genuine artistic feeling 
When he plays Chopin we forget the feminine soft touch, and 
seek for objects of comparison, and involuntarily in our search we 
come to Paderewski, who played the nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, with 
ist such superhuman tone as our little hero, only that the latter 
4s not around him that dreary twilight to attain the same effect 
us the great Jan. Horszowski lays an excessive feeling in his play- 
ng, so that we ask ourselves, Whence can the boy have got it? 
It not been taught, but must be granted without more words; 
sequently, it must come from the boy himself, and—voila— 
e we have a proof that a true artist by the grace of God is sit- 
ne before us, and legs too short for the pedals, an artist who in all 
bability will one day be a virtuoso. A Chopin player “par ex- 
ellence,” he is already, and if he does not degenerate, the world 
vill reckon him among the greatest of his art. In passing, it may 
be said that he must work to rid himself of some unevenness, but 
the rest may remain as he is 
Among the specialties on the program may be mentioned Ra- 
meau’s gavotte with variations, Ole Oleson’s “Papillon,” and the 
tilted “Pompe Funebre March” of Mendelssohn. The public, which 
occupied scarcely a third of the seating capacity of Carnegie Hall, 
was soon aroused from its cold reserve and gave the young prodigy 
ovations, increasing in intensity from number to number—often un- 
deserved.—New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, December 31, 1906. 


Horszowski was one of the soloists at the concert Sun- 
day night in the Manhattan Opera House and his success 
was brilliant, as the following notices, which appeared in 

New York newspapers, tell: 

Mliecio Horszowski, a little boy with thin little legs tightly encased 
knickerbockers, was the star of the concert at the Man- 


hattan Opera House. He came to the center of the great stage shyly. As 
he walked from the wings it was impossible for the audience to 
see his face because of the length of his hair. Then he turned to 
tue audience. The little boy’s face was seen to be pale and thin. 
Ile took his scat at the piano and rested two very white, thin, little 
hands in his lap. They lay against the black velvet of his trousers, 
as a woman whispered audibly, “like two wiite rose leaves that had 
just fallen there.” 

Tanara lifted his baton and dropped it, and the orchestra poured 
forta the big organ like notes of the opening notes of Beethoven’: 
concerto in G major. The little white hands were lifted, and in a 
moment they were pleying the allegro movement of the composition. 
Some of the audience gasped at the boy’s precocity, and all gave 
his performance the keenest attention. When he finished the first 
movement he stood up, bowed shyly to right and left, and acknowl- 
edged the generous applause. At the end of every movement and 
number he received the warmest approbation, especially when he 
closed the brilliant and familiar fantaisie impromptu of Chopin.— 


limes, 





Miecio Horszowski, the Russian boy pianist, who has been heard 
in recital several times, appeared with the orchestra, under the baton 
of Tanara, and played a Beethoven concerto and numbers by Chopin 
and Liszt.—World. 





At the Manhattan Opera House, Miecio Horszowski, the child 
pianist, was the leading attraction. He played the Beethoven con- 
certo in A major. His execution for so young a player is remark- 
able.-—Morning Telegraph. 





Little Miecio Horszowski was what the vaudeville world calls the 
“headliner” at the concert in the Manhattan Opera House last 
night, but that the day of the “prodigy” is passed seemed apparent 
by the small amount of interest the public took in the attraction. 
The audience was one of the smallest of the season. The little lad 
played a Beethoven concerto, with two cadenzas of his own, two 
Chopin numbers and the eighth rhapsody of Liszt. The other and 
more interesting soloists were Seveilhac, who sang an aria from 
“Henry VIII,” and another from De Lara’s ‘“Messaline’’; Mlle. 
Arta, who sang another aria from the same work and two songs by 
Artaud and Gatti; and Altchevsky, who was heard in a “Romeo et 
Juliette’”’ cavatina and two songs. Mme. Donalda’s two appearances 
were the most delightful incidents of the concert, for she sang one 
of the Massenet “Manon” airs with extreme taste and charm, and 
her air from the “Daughter of the Regiment” was tossed off with 
captivating spirit, in her best Zerlina manner. The band, under 
Tanara, played the “Semiramide” overture and the prelude to the 
third act of *“Lohengrin.”’—Press. 





Mr. Hammerstein’s chief performer last night was Miecio Hors- 
zowski, who astonished a large audience by the lack of proportion 
between his legs and his fingers, the former being so short, while 
He played Beethoven’s concerto in C 
major with the orchestra and some Chopin and Liszt.—Tribune. 


the latter were so long. 





Laura Louise Combs in Oratorio and Concert. 


Laura Louise Combs’ beautiful soprano voice is in de- 
mand this season. Among her recent engagements she sang 
with success at the concert given by the Woodman Choral 
Club, January 22; “The Messiah,” in Baltimore, December 
15; “The Beatitudes,’ Minneapolis, November 17; concert 
with the York Oratorio Society, January 18, where she is 
re-engaged to sing in “St. Paul,” February 22. She will 
also sing in “The Messiah,” in Reading, February 26, and 
other dates are pending. The following are a few of her 
recent notices : 

The greatest interest centered in the soprano soloist, Laura Louise 
Combs. As a musical artist she fulfilled the expectations of her 
audience. Her voice is clear and sweet and her technic of the 
highest culture. Her ;erfect enunciation showed the finished artist. 
Her rendition of the aria, “Hear Ye, Israel,” was especially cf 
fective, her pure, clear voice rising note by note in fiute like tones 
in a perfect crescendo to the highest tones in the aria, and falling 
again in sweetest melody in the refrain, “For I Thy God Will 
Strengthen Thee,” eliciting a great ovation from the audience.— 
Steubenville Herald-Star, January 5, 1907. 


Miss Combs, who sang the soprano parts, has steadily progressed 
in her work, until she must now be classed with the best singers 
of oratorio music in this country. Her numbers last night were de- 
lightfully given, purity of tone and finesse of musical sense being 
evidenced in each of her solos. In expressiveness, in finish and in 
artistic appreciation nothing more could have been asked of this 
singer. Miss Combs’ aria, ‘“‘Rejoice Greatly,” was also charmingly 
sung with purity and certainty.—Baltimore News, January 16, 1907. 





Miss Combs’ rich soprano voice is absolutely true, and she has a 
fine conception of her songs.—York Tribune, January 18, 1907. 


Miss Combs has a voice of superb strength, purity and sweetness, 
and she sings with the ease of one who knows her art and has her 
voice under perfect control. The songs she selected were well 
adapted to her powers and were given with an effectiveness that 
held her hearers in ra,t attention. With her solos she demonstrated 
that she combines with her superior natural gifts of melody the 
acquired skill coming from careful training in her art-——York Press, 
January 18, 1907. 





Carl to Lecture at Lake Erie College. 


William C. Carl will lecture on the “Oratorio and Its 
Traditions,” at Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, March 
4. The illustrations will be sung by students of the col- 
lege, where Mr. Carl is well known, having already ap- 
peared there on several cccasions. In addition to the 
lecture Mr. Carl has been engaged for a matinee organ 
recital to be given before the students. This engagement 
follows the concert on the Pan-American organ, on invi- 
tation of the city of Buffalo, where he plays March 3. On 
Lincoln’s Birthday Mr. Carl plays in Allentown, Pa., and 
on Washington’s Birthday in Hackensack, N. J. Mr. Carl’s 
new technical work for the organ, entitled “Master 
Etudes,” will soon be ready for the press, as well as other 
new works soon to be brought out now in active prepara- 
tion. 


BASLE MUSIC NOTES. 
BasLe, SWITZERLAND, January 18, 1907. 
On the occasion here of the second congress of the In- 
ternational Musical Society two historical concerts were 
given, at which appeared the Berlin Vocal Quartet, and 
Else Rosemund (soprano), Marie Philippi, the organists 


Hawn and E. Brell, Wanda Landowska (clavecin), 
and Josef Schlageter (piano). Hermann Suter, 
of Basle, conducted the small chorus of the 


Basle Singing Society and the orchestra of the General 
Music Society. Conductor F. de Lacerda, from the 
Schola Cantorum, Paris, directed some orchestral pieces 
by Leclair, Lelande and Rameau. On the whole, the con- 
certs were too antiquarian. The fantasie in E minor, for 
organ, by Frohberger; some airs by J. A. Franck (born 
1641), and three madrigals by the English composers, 
Dowland and Morley, and Hasse’s ballet music for “Pyra- 
mas and Thisbe” were oases in the desert. In truth, one 
concert with eighteen composers, the other with twenty, 
represented altogether by sixty works, was too much for 
the stoutest musical enthusiasts. 
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The first symphony concert gave Schumann’s C major 
symphony, Schubert’s “Unfinished,” and Weber’s ‘‘Eury- 
anthe” overture. At the same concert appeared Frau 
Metzger-Froitzheim, in two airs, by Bruch and Saint- 
Saéns, and lieder by Schubert, Weber, Brahms and 
Pfitzner, 
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At the first chamber music concert, the Basle String 
Quartet played Schumann’s quartet in F major; the pian- 
ist, Charrey, was less successful with his rendition of the 
op. 12 numbers of the same composer. Herr Heydenblut, 
of Berlin, sang some lieder, but the engagement of these 
two artists by the General Music Society did not merit 
the thanks of the audience, which, during the perform- 
ance, could not but think of the incomparable playing of 
Frederic Lamond, who had given:a concert a couple of 
days before. 
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The wedded pair of artists, Jacques Dalcroze and Nina 
Faliero, came to the front, singing in three languages airs 
from Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, Svensen, Mas- 
senet and Dalcroze. Faliero’s delivery was brilliant, but 
naturally she displayed the most feeling in the charming 
songs of her husband. 

es eS 


At the second symphony concert Chabrier’s “Gwendo- 
line” overture was given before an audience that listened 
in unsympathetic stolidity, a marked contrast to the re- 
ception given to the “Fantastique” of Berlioz, directed by 
Herr Suter. The solo part of the concert was contributed 
by a young English pianist with French training, Nora 
Drewitt, who has a well developed technic. She succeeded 
better in the G minor concerto of Saint-Saéns than in 
the Chopin numbers. 

Ss &S 


Teresa Carrefio gave great pleasure at her recital. Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Chopin and Schubert dominated the 
program. i? 





julian Walker at Montclair and Plainfield. 


Julian Walker distinguished himself recently at concerts 
in Montclair and Plainfield, N. J. The singing of this 
artist is more enjoyable than ever. The New Jersey press 
notices read: 


Julian Walker, New York’s great basso, met with a reception 
that must have been most gratifying even to him, who knows en- 
thusiastic success so well. His voice is of great power and beautiful 
quality. The qualities which render him so great an artist are not 
only his natural endowments of voice and temperament but he 
stands among the few who possess the intellectual acumen that makes 
his interpretation and general production a beautiful satisfaction. 
He established himself at once with his audience.—Plainfield Press. 





In the group of songs by Mr. Walker, Heine’s “Der Asra” 
fought for honors with Liszt’s “Du Bist.” The dramatic 
pathos of the former and the simplicity of the latter were ex- 
quisitely rendered. Later Mr. Walker gave a group of four songs 
vastly different in character but alike in perfection of voice and art. 
This group included the “Monotone,” a song on a single note in 
which the bell like tone of the singer’s voice was a thing of magic. 
—Plainfield Courier-Press. 





Mr. Walker’s: virile voice needs no special comment as to its 
quality and management, he is too widely known as an experienced 
concert and oratorio singer and has appeared in these parts too 
often. Of the three songs in his first group he made Rubinstein’s 
“Slave Song” the most effective by reason of his skillful expres- 
siveness, and much better done than at the Russian chamber concert 
the other night at East Orange.—Newark Advertiser. 





Brother of Cleofonte Campanini Dead. 


Icilio Campanini, a brother of Cleofonte Campanini, one 
of the conductors of the Manhattan Opera House, died 
at his home in Parma, Italy, last week. Owing to this 
bereavement Mr. Campanini did not conduct the perform- 
nce of “La Sonnambula,” Friday night. His place was 
taken by Tanara. 
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STOJOWSKI’S POLISH RECITAL. 


In view of the Russian invasion here this season, Sigis- 
mund Stojowski made both a patriotic and a welcome 
move when he gave a concert at Mendelssohn Hall last 
Wednesday afternoon, January 23, devoted entirely to the 
works of living Polish composers. 

Proceedings opened with a sonata for piano and ’cello, 
composed by Stojowski and played by himself and Alwin 
Schroeder. The opus is one of decided originality, the 
themes being of idiomatic character, and their treatment 
particularly bold in harmony and rhythm. Stojowski does 
not violate traditional form, and in this moderation lies 
the best proof of his musicianship, for his music seems 
to possess the utmost freedom of movement, and yet never 
degenerates into mere formless fantasia. He is one of 
the few modern composers who knows the difference be- 
tween a sonata and a suite. The slow section was particu- 
larly poetical and of pronounced melodic beauty. The 
sonata ranks worthily with those other four modern gems 
in that form by Saint-Saéns, Grieg, Nicodé and Godard. 

A premiére performance of Paderewski’s new piano 
variations and fugue in E flat minor, op. 23, on a theme 
of his own, was one of the striking features of the pro- 
gram. Paderewski had twice previously written piano 
variations, and both times with pronounced success. His 
A minor work in that genre is, in fact, one of the best 
plano compositions written for several decades. In his 
latest variations, Paderewski shows himself to be a com- 
poser of larger purpose than formerly, and one in posses- 
sion of a wider harmonic gamut and greater resources of 
rhythmic and tonal characterization. The theme is intrin- 
sically captivating, and the changes through which the 
composer leads it are legitimate outgrowths of its char- 
acter rather than artificially constructed figurations made 
to fit the melody. The fugue revealed finished workman- 
ship and large style of a classical kind. Stojowski’s play 
ing of the novelty set it off to the best possible advantage, 
and the applause was obviously meant for the performer 
as well as for the work itself. 

Matja von Niessen-Stone, the excellent song exponent, 
sang a group of lyrics by Zelenski, Stojowski and Pade- 
rewski, of which Stojowski’s charmingly tender “*Pour- 
quoi te cueiller” (which had to be repeated), and Pade- 
rewski’s “L’Ennemi,” made the best impression. The latter 
is a strikingly virile song, dramatic in content and com 
pelling in utterance. Madame Von Niessen-Stone sang 
all the numbers in French, and delighted her hearers with 
her polished diction, impeccable style and fine blending of 
emotion and intellect in her delivery. 

Four melodious: piano pieces of the salon type—‘‘Craco 
vienne,” by Noszkowski; “Humoresque,” by Zelenski; and 


“Chant d’Amour” and “Mazurka,” by Stojowski, the con- 
cert giver performed with sympathetic touch, flexible tech- 
nic and much grace and charm. His own numbers are 
marked by fine facture, poetical content and effective writ- 
ing for the piano. The concert was, all in all, singularly 
interesting and enjoyable. A large audience applauded 
liberally. 





Scriabine to Devote Afternoon to His Own Works. 


Scriabine, the Russian composer-pianist, will devote his 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall, this afternoon (January 30), 
to the following program of his own compositions: 


Etude, B flat minor, op. 8, No. 11. 
Etude, A flat major, op. 8, No. 9 
Prelude, op. 15. 

Impromptu, B major, op. 14, No. 1. 
Prelude, op. 11. 

Impromptu, A major, op. 10, No. 2. 
Prelude, op. 11. 

Mazurka, F minor, op. 25, No. 1. 
Prelude, op. 17, No. 1. 

Etude, D sharp minor, op. 8, No. 12. 
Sonata, No. 2, G sharp minor, op. 19. 
Feuillet d’album, op. 39, No. 1. 
Quasi-Valse, A flat, op. 38. 

Prelude, op. 39, No. 3. 

Poeme Satanique, op. 37. 

Four Preludes, op. 33. 

Valse, for the left hand. 





Special Course for Teachers. 
To The Musical Courier: 

A course of special instruction is now being held by the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing for the prep- 
aration of teachers who are qualifying for the association's 
certificate of competency, to be awarded at the June exam- 
ination. 

Some very interesting lectures on breathing, voice pro- 
duction, classifying of voices, and the general principles of 
the art of singing, were delivered on Tuesday last by Anna 
FE. Ziegler and Dr. Arthur de Guichard at the headquarters 
of the association, 163 West Forty-ninth street, New York 
City. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, 

President. 

New York, January 24, 1907 





Arthur de Guichard in New York. 

Arthur de Guichard, of Providence, R. I., the vice pres- 
ident of the National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, came to New York Tuesday of last week to attend 
the meeting held at the residence of the president, Madame 
Ziegler, 163 West Forty-ninth street. Mr. de Guichard ex 
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pects to visit New York each Tuesday in the interests 
of the association. His studio in Providence is in the 
Caesar Misch Building. Besides classes in singing, he 
teaches piano and composition. Mr, de Guichard is a 
thoroughly educated musician. For four years he studied 
voice with Francesco Lamperti, and he completed his 
piano studies with Hans von Bilow. It may seem super 
fluous to add that he is an accomplished linguist, having 
a practical knowledge of English and the Continental lan 
guages. 





The Monitor on Hand Again. 
lo The Musical Courier: 

In your excedingly interesting article, “Recollections of 
Raff,” you state that, “he became (somewhat) antagonistic 
to Wagner,” but that, “after the ‘Meistersinger,’ Raff 
turned Wagnerite once more.” That may be so, but you 
omit to add that in later years Raff again turned against 
Wagner. I know this to be an absolute fact, for I had 
it from Raff’s own lips. When I was residing in Frank 
furt A/M, during the winter of 1880-1881, Raff and | 
used to meet frequently, and talk over musical matters 
On one of these occasions he asked me whether I liked 
the “Nibelungen Ring,” which I had heard performed in 
Leipsic. On answering, rather half heartedly and timidly 
in the affirmative, Raff told me, in emphatic language, that 
he did not like Wagner’s latest operas, because, when at 
tending the theater and listening to such outrageously 
lengthy productions, his usual habits of life got utterly 
deranged! In this I thoroughly agreed with Raff. Touch 
ing upon the personality of this very distinguished—now 
unhappily greatly neglected—composer, I must say that | 
never found him the unboundedly conceited individual 
over his own compositions that you represent him to be 
Yours very faithfully, 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 


in your article. 





Next New York Symphony Program. 


A purely orchestral program, without soloist, has been 
made up for the next New York Symphony Orchestra 
concerts, Saturday evening and Sunday afternoon, Feb 
ruary 2 and 3, at Carnegie Hall. To all those interested 
in the development of American composers the announce 
ment of “The Festival of Pan,” by F. S. Converse, will 
prove of special interest. The full program will be: 


Symphony, No. 3, E flat (Rhenish)...........0..eeeees Schumann 
Love Music and Brangaene’s Call, from Act II, Tristan and 
BeehRe 60 chee dc dace cts cisavcdcvesceccecsevesesdeeneni Wagner 
Festival of Pan, Romance, for Orchestra (first time in New 
WOM ence ricdhutncadeusoaeqescetheta cenekdeweed Converse 
Variations on an Original Theme............0-.0eseeeeeeeee Elgar 





Ole Bang, Ibsen Interpreter. 


Ole Bang, who has won renown in his native Norway, 
and in England, as an interpreter of Ibsen dramas, recently 
gave a successful reading of “Peer Gynt,” at Harvard 
University. Mr. Bang’s engagements are managed by Mrs. 
Babcock, of Carnegie Hall. In his readings from Ibsen’s 
poctical play, Mr. Bang concludes his program with a 
scene in the original language, to show how Ibsen is read 
and acted in the country of the dramatist and poet. Mr 
Bang holds strong endorsements from Madame Duse, 
Mrs. Fiske, Mrs. Ole Bull, Bernard Shaw, William 
Archer, Ben Greet, and the late Sir Henry Irving. 





Maud Powell Played Seven Concertos. 

A typographical error in THe Musicat Courter last week 
published the word concerts instead of concertos in an 
article on Maud Powell’s Western tour. When Miss 
Powell returns to New York next month after this tour, 
she will have played seven different concertos, inside of 
seven weeks, beside playing at numerous recitals in at 
least a dozen different cities. The concertos on Miss 
Powell's list this winter are the Vieuxtemps in D minor 
Mendelssohn, Bruch in G minor, Saint-Saéns in B minor 
Tschaikowsky, Arensky and Sibelius 
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Curcaco, Ill., January 26, 1907. vious Chicago engagement of the Henry. W. Savage Eng- 
One of the most interesting programs of the orchestral jjsh Grand Opera Company. There is no questioning the 


season was the sixteenth program of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor. Four contempo- 
rary composers were represented—Christian Sinding, Nor- 
wegian; Mily Alexejevitch Balakirev and Nikolas Andre- 
jevitch Korsakov-Rimsky, Russian; Jean Sibelius, Finnish 
composer 
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The soloist—Maud Powell, the violinist—in the Sibelius 
D minor concerto, op. 47, which number this artist has 
introduced to the American public, was the artist per se. 
There are few violinists before the public today who can 
compare with Maud Powell in technic, beautiful tone and 
that innate and peculiar musical temperament that illumines 
1 composition, no matter how intricately ultra modern it 
may be 

ee & 

Dr. Otto Neitzel will be the soloist with the Thomas 
Orchestra on February 1-2, playing the Beethoven con- 
certo in G major, op. 58, No. 4 

ee <S 

The eighteenth program of the Thomas Orchestra will 
be Wagnerian, with Alois Burgstaller, soloist. Following 
are the numbers: “Eine Faust Ouverture”; ‘“Lohengrin”’— 
Vorspiel, “Lohengrin’s Narrative”; “Die Meistersinger von 
Nuremberg”—Selections from Act III; “Die Walkire”’— 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” “Siegmund’s Love Song”; “Sieg- 
fried,”—"“Waldweben”; “Die Gétterdammerung’—‘“Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey,” “Siegfred’s Death Music,” “Finale.” 

a & 

Moriz Rosenthal’s recital at Orchestra Hall this after- 
noon was a veritable triumph for this supreme artist. Re- 
peatedly encored, at the finish of his program a storm of 
applause greeted this master of the pianistic art. Under 
his magical touch the whole gamut of tonal coloring, subtle 
nuance and velvety sotto voce, against the brilliant 
pageantry and martial spirit of bravura work, was dis- 
played to one of the most enthusiastic audiences of the 
musical season. 

Ze FS 

“Madam Butterfly,” now filling a two weeks’ engage- 
merit at the Illinois Theater, is meeting with the same 
generous patronage and public endorsement that marked 
its recent Eastern conquest. The opening night, January 
21, was one of the social eevnts of the season, and the 

office receipts have exceeded the returns of any pre- 


artistic ensemble, musically or scenically, in the Savage 
company’s presentation of Giacomo Puccini’s opera, with 
its story of intense and absorbing interest. An excellent 
company, magnificent scenery and accessories fit and appro- 
priate in every detail, it is an accomplishment in which 
Mr. Savage has reached the pinnacle of success in his long 
and valiant endeavor to establish grand opera in the ver- 
nacular. The casts include: Principal sopranos, Elza Sza- 
mosy, Dora de Phillippe, Rena Vivienne and Florence 
Easton; principal contraltos, Harriet Behnee and Ethel 
Dufre Houston; tenors, Joseph F. Sheehan and Thomas 
D. Richards; baritones, Winfred Goff and Francis Mac- 
lennan. The minor roles are filled by Stephen Jungman, 
Carl Gantvoort, Robert Kent Parker, Charles Scribner, 
Francis J. Tyler, Henry Gifford, Jessie Carroll, Winifred 
Baldwin, Ethel Guilford and Corinne Malvern. 
Se <= 

Dora de Phillippe will make her debut in the title role 
of “Madam Butterfly” at the Illinois Theater on Febru- 
ary 2. Mlle, de Phillippe’s last appearance here was as 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Mascagni and his 
opera company. 

Ss & 

Winfred Goff, who has been leading baritone with the 
Savage Company, has resigned. Mr. Goff will sail for 
Europe the first week in February, to study with Jean de 
Reszké. 

Se & 

Joseph Sheehan, of the Savage Company, will be the 

soloist with the Irish Choral Society on January 31. 
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Olga Samaroff will give her second piano recital at 

Music Hall on March 31 (Easter Sunday). 
<< 

Madame Schumann-Heink will appear under the direc- 
tion of F. Wight Neumann, Sunday afternoon, February 
10, at Orchestra Hall, at popular prices. Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink will give an entirely new program and will 
sing for the first time the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” 
(with organ and violin). 


 & 
The Kneisel Quartet will give their third concert at 
Music Hall, on February 13, with Rudolph Ganz as solo- 
ist. The program will be Brahms’ quartet, in A minor; 


Gliere quartet, in A major, op. 2 (new), and Schumann’s 
quintet E flat major. 
SS 

F. Wight Neumann announces Germaine Schnitzer in 
a piano recital, at Music Hall, February 17. Mr. Neu- 
mann announces further the coming of Madame Melba 
to the Auditorium, Saturday afternoon, March 9. 

Se & 

The Amateur Musical Club have engaged Alexander 
Scriabine, the Russian composer, for their last artists’ re- 
cital, February 4. Scriabine, who is in America as the guest 
of the Russian Symphony Society, of New York City, 
has met with the greatest success throughout the East. 

At the concert given by the Catholic Woman’s League 
at Orchestra Hall, on January 22, for the benefit of the 
Three Day Nurseries, the number of special interest was 
Helen M. Gilmore’s song cycle, “Life’s Fulfillment.” This 
was the first public performance of this interesting work 
and was sung by Mabel Sharp-Herdien, soprano; Louise 
Harrison, contralto; John B. Miller, tenor; William 
Peard, baritone. There is much charm in the naive sim- 
plicity of this newest song cycle and it will undoubtedly 
become very popular. Mrs. Gilmore has now in prepara- 
tion some new songs, and possibly what will be a more 
ambitious song cycle. 
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Leon Marx, violinist, played the following numbers at 
a concert at the Menoken Club, on January 23: Grieg’s 
G minor sonata, for violin and piano; adagio, from the 
Viotti concerto, No. 22; “Elfentanz,” Popper-Halir; 
“Hejra Kati,” Hubay. Edith Kellogg was the efficient 
accompanist. 
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Robert Ambrosius, ’cellist, will play the Saint-Saéns 
first concerto for ’cello at the annual concert of the Dixon 
Musical Club, at Dixon, III, on February 7. 
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Silvio Scionti, pianist, and Ragna Linne, soprano, of 
the faculty of the American Conservatory, were heard in 
a joint recital at Music Hall, on January 23, in numbers 
by Scarlatti, Beethoven, Martucci, Chopin, Liszt. Mr. 
Scionti displayed ample technical equipment and much 
taste and expression in his phrasing, particularly in the 
splendid op. 111, Beethoven sonata. Ragna Linne, always 
a favorite with Chicago audiences, was heard in two 
groups of songs, and though somewhat oppressed by a 
severe cold, was the resourceful artist and received gen- 
erous applause. 

 & 

Among the recent acquisitions to the Chicago musical 
field is Clarance Pease, baritone. Mr. Pease, who has 
studied under some. of the most famous teachers, both in 
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this country and abroad, and has been soloist with many 
leading choral societies, has opened a studio in the Audi- 
torium, and will soon be heard in a song recital assisted 
by some of his pupils. R 
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Moriz Rosenthal will give his second recital at Orches- 
tra Hall on February 3. 
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A song recital of more than passing interest was given by 
Arthur Burton at Music Hall on January 24, in a program 
of nineteen numbers, embracing many songs of the more 
modern school. Mr. Burton proved himself an artist of 
taste and discretion, and the possessor of an exceptionally 
well trained baritone voice of pure and even quality and 
range. Particularly effective numbers were “Der Knabe 
Mit Dem Wunderhorn” and “Der Hidalgo,” by Schumann; 
“Freundliche Vision,” by Strauss; “Mein Schatzelein,” by 
Reger, and “Love’s Springtide,’ by Hammond. Mr. Bur- 
ton is one of Chicago’s 
tic singers. 


best schooled and thoroughly artis- 
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The Gottschalk Lyric Club gave a recital of Balfe’s “Bo- 
hemian Girl” at Kimball Hall, on January 22, under the 
direction of L. Gaston Gottschalk, organizer oni director. 
The entire opera was sung very effectively, and the chorus 
work was specially worthy of mention for the fine tone 
quality, shading and precision. Mr. Gottschalk’s idea is to 
familiarize his chorus with the music of the lighter operas, 
minus all acting and staging. 

 <& 

Glenn Dillard Gunn is meeting with much success in his 
lecture-recital work for the University of Chicago Exten- 
sion. The first of a series of three, given in Lafayette on 
the 14th, received the following notice from the Lafayette 


Daily Courier: “The people of Lafayette are prone to bewail 
the dearth of advantages the city affords for the music 
lover, yet it occurs repeatedly that a genuinely artistic re- 
cital will receive but scant encouragement. It is to be re- 
gretted that the praiseworthy efforts of those who succeeded 
in bringing Mr. Gunn to Lafayette Monday night did not 
appeal more largely to the interests of the broadminded, 
intelligent person, as well as the musician alone. The 
lecture-recital of Mr. Gunn was the initiative toward supply- 
ing a long felt want, the want of becoming familiar with 
the best piano literature. Mr. Gunn’s interpretations were 
thoroughly satisfying. He is a man of fine intelligence, dis- 
criminating taste, artistic temperament and splendid tech- 
nical equipment. He aided the listener much in his ex- 
planations. The beautiful E flat sonata of Beethoven, the 
opening number of the program, was a good exponent of 
Mr. Gunn’s musical ability, portraying all the fine qualities 
of his art. It is the tone which makes music, and the 
roundness, warmth and color which shone forth in the 
opening melody makes it sing still with haunting persist- 
ence. His Chopin numbers were given with that delicacy of 
touch, warmth of tone and fleetness of fingers which are so 
necessary to a correct interpretation of Chopin’s music, but 
the artistic worth of the composition was always most ap- 
parent. The work of Mr. Gunn in its entirety was most 
commendable, and it is sincerely hoped that his coming 
recitals will receive their deserved recognition.” 
Ss = 

The Northwestern University School of Music announces 
Augusta Cottlow in piano recital on January 31. Miss Cott- 
low’s program will be as follows: The Bach organ prelude 
and fugue, D major (by request), arranged for the piano 
by Busoni; “Papillons,” op. 2, Schumann; mazurka, B flat 
minor, op. 24, No. 4; nocturne, D flat major, op. 27, No. 2; 


barcarolle, op. 60, Chopin; “Sonata Tragica,” op. 45, Mac- 
Dowell; Legend St. Francois d’Assize, “The Sermon to 
the Birds,” Liszt; tarantella, “Venezia e Napoli,” Liszt. 
eS = 
Carolyn Louise Willard, pianist, will play the following 
numbers at her recital, on January 29, at Music Hall: 
Domenico Scarlatti, pastorale and capriccio; Brahms, rhap- 


sodie, G minor, and intermezzo, op. 117, No. 1; Mendels- 
sohn, scherzo a capriccio, F sharp minor; Schumann, 
“Nachstiick,” F major, and “Traumeswirren” from the 
‘Phantasiestiicke” ; Chopin, prelude, E minor; etude, op. 10, 
No. § (black key); ronde, E flat major; Th. Otterstrom, 
two preludes, F sharp minor, C sharp minor; S. Rach- 
naninoff, serenade, op. 3, No. 5; Poldini, “What the Forest 
3rook Babbles”; Strauss-Tausig, “Hachtfalter” (valse 
caprice). 
eS & 

An interesting program will be the song recital by Forest 

Dabney Carr, basso cantante, to be given at Handel Hall 


on February 14, under the auspices of the Balatka Musical 
College. 
e = 

Fresh laurels have been added to the successful career 
of Carolyn Louise Willard. The following notice from 
the Wisconsin State Journal, January 16, is one of the 
many favorable criticisms this artist has received on her 
recent tour: “In her piano recital at Library Hall last 
evening, Carolyn Louise Willard justified all that the most 
enthusiastic critics have said about her. At the outset she 
won her audience with her Scarlatti pastorale and capric- 
cio, which she played with a lightness, a grace and a per- 
fect control of the ten fingers that were delightful. In 
the rhapsodie in G minor, and intermezzo, op. 117, No. 1, 
by Brahms, as well, she showed her splendid tone balance 
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each voice speak distinctly. This was especially That Labor” ¢ “Messiah”), “Oh! Had I Jubal’s Lyre” Becker in Cinee: 
exquisite melody of the intermezzo and in her (“Joshua”); aria, “These Are They Which Came Out of (By Cable.) 
iterpretation of the Mendelssohn scherzo e Great Tribulation” (“Holy City,” Gaul); from “The Cre2 || _. : oe. sh Vienna, January 22, 1907. 
iccio, and in F sharp minor, which followed. In the tion” (Haydn), recitative, “And God Said, Let the Earth To The Musical Courier: : Ae ; : 
iumann and Chopin selections she manifested intelligent Bring Forth Grass”; aria, “With Verdure Clad the Fields William A. Becker, the American pianist, made a - ipl et 
id sympathetic comprehension, and was peculiarly happy Appear”; closing the program with Mendelssohn's “Hear seis agi here. The public and the press showered praise 
Chopin rond E flat major. Her versatility was Ye, Israel” (“Elijah”). Wilhelm Middelschulte played a ° the artist for his brilliant performances. 
wn in the Slavonic composition by Otterstrom, Rach- Handel concerto; canon (Schumann); fantasie (Saint- GropzINsky. i 
uninoff and Poldini.’ saéns) ; < elus (Lis ine | ; ' 
ind | oaneres Saéns) ; angelus (Liszt), and sate + cg “nc Senthers Gane tee Seeesin ©. Peeak. 
Rese ‘Deouabl, scecens; favmetly heed-d) a 200 Severin O. Frank, an eminent German pianist, is plan 
rtment of the Hoalifax Conservatery, Halifax, Mew- ning an extended tour through the Southern States. A 
land, has located in Chicago, and will undoubtedly ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS IN ST. LOUIS. 4 
eard in concert works this season Sr. Lovis, January 21, 1907. 
Ss = The Theodore Thomas Orchestra played here two even- 
Central College of Music announces a faculty ings last week, both of which were very well attended. 
ry 26, when the following teachers will con- The features of the first evening being the “Unfinished” 
he program: Florence Wells-Metz, pianist (presi- symphony in B minor (Schubert), and the rendition of 
f the college); James Pinedo, violinist; Ellyn M. the familiar Bruch concerto for violin. Perhaps the most 
ntralto; Harvey E. Bruce, baritone; Mrs. J. K. interesting performance of the second evening was the sym- 
O'Neil, elocutionist phony No. 6 (“Pathetic”), by Tschaikowsky. 
= & et eS 


Che Walter Spry Piano School announces a pupils’ recital 
February 9, at 3 o’clock, in the Assembly 
ts Building. Pupils from all grades 
thus showing the work of the 


» take place on 


R f the Fine Ar 


Ernest R. Kroeger will begin his fifteenth annual series 
of piano recitals Friday evening, February 8. These re- 


citals are always well attended, and are looked forward 


ement will appear, 
os PI to by piano students. 
departments -. 
a Ss & 
< 
s . . + . . " > “ ay “P. ” ~ > 4 thic > ; $y asc 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, who is touring the East, is meeting The Sunday “Pop” concerts, which were instituted last 


year by the Choral Symphony Society, have proven to be 





the greatest success. Mrs. Bond’s original composi- ich : 
which are extensively known for their originality 2 Seater success, even, than last year. The soloist last 
harm, constitute exclusively the programs of Sunday was Nellie W idman, the possessor of a _ most 
a rtist. In January Mrs. Bond gave a concert charming mezzo soprano voice. She sang well and showed 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, in aid of the that her studies in her home city have been to advantage. 
Society, and was immediately engaged for further = © 
I In March she will begin her annual Cali- Rosenthal plays here January 28. 
Mrs. Bond will soon publish a song cycle to = = 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. The Lichtenstein String Quartet will be the feature 
= = of a concert to be given soon by the Sunshine Society. 
\t Kimball H on January 30, a chamber music con- J SJ 
Pectyets et pies f - J Liebling, peamast; Ralph Row Leon Rennay will give a song recital next Thursday in 
1, VIONnIS and Paul Schoessling, cellist, assisted by Musical Art Building. The program includes a number 
He Brown, sopran¢ The following numbers will be o¢ pis most successful works 
played: Trio in D minor, op. 49, Mendelssohn; trio in B eae =e 
lat major, op. 52, Rubinstein; andante and variations from : a ‘ ; P 
ae ; 1: One week from Thursday will be the song recital given 
Beethoven sonata, op. 47, for violin and piano. Miss : . ; : ; pabeerars ; 
; ‘ by the New York baritone, Francis Rogers. This will be 
srown will sing two groups of songs accompanied by Anna ; Q ; ; 4 
a his second appearance within a short time in St. Louis 
VV 
ee & : 
the Eastern Avenue Baptist Church, Joliet, Ill., on _Among the numerous affairs last week was the recital 
January 27, concert was given by Lulu Potter-Rich, 8!V&" by the pupils of Ethen Allen Taussig. a: Sry F a 
: Ze & EVERIN O. FRANK. 
ino, and Wil helm Middelschulte, organist. Mrs. Rich, wig 
vho t t closed a successful tour with Victor’s Royal At a banquet given by the Artists’ Guild last Saturday number of bookings have already been closed in Texas 
Band, sang three Handel numbers: “Let the Bright evening, “Memory,” a song cycle by E, R. Kroeger, was and Alabama. The coming of this artist is certain to in 
Samson”), “Come Unto Him, All Ye sung by Henry Balfour. W. H. B. terest musicians and all students of the piano. 
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Gabrilowitsch Has Great Triumph in New York. 


GIFTED RUSSIAN PIANIST WINS ELOQUENT TRIBUTES AT HIS RECITAL IN 
MENDELSSOHN HALL. 





The following criticisms from the New York daily 
papers refer to Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s New York recital, at 
Mendelssohn Hall, on Saturday, January 19. These re- 
views indicate that Mr. Gabrilowitsch is one of the great 
virtuosos of the day, who combines strong and beautiful 
qualities in his playing. The criticisms read: 

A large audience heard Mr. Gabrilowitsch at Mendelssohn Hail 
on Saturday afternoon, and applauded him with great enthusiasm 
What is more, he deserved all the applause he got. There was one 
piece on the program—the last—a ‘Theme Varie,” by the pianist 
himself, which recalled the riotous, unbridled Gabrilowitsch of old; 
but in all of the other pieces, excepting Leschetizky’s “Intermezzo in 
Octaves,” which is mere tinsel, he revealed the deeper and more 
soulful aspects of the pianist’s art. 

In the two numbers by Schubert—the A flat “‘Musical Moment” 
and a minuet in B minor from one of the sonatas—the pianist ex 
hibited a sense of tonal beauty, a variety of touch, a repose, and, 
above all, an appreciation of the divine melody of the greatest melo 
dist God ever created, of which there were few traces in his per- 
formance when he last visited this country. Then came Chopin, the 
supreme test of the pianist’s art. Gabrilowitsch stood it splendidly. 
Seldom has Mendelssohn Hall been so storm swept by applause as 
it was after his playing of the first movement of the B flat minor 
sonata, the grandest and most emotional cyclic work ever written for 
the piano; the storm and stress, the grandeur, the passion of this 
superbly inspired music were there; it was the real Chopin, the 
greater Chopin, the manly, strong, robust Chopin; the prophetic 
Chopin, proclaiming the pianistic future of music 

The remaining numbers on the program were two preludes that 
Chopin might have been glad to sign his name to, by Arensky, the 
gifted Russian, who died so prematurely last year—a composer of 
whom Tschaikowsky said: “Arensky is extraordinarily clever in 
music; everything is so subtly and truly thought out. He is a very 


interesting musical personality. These, also, were warmly ap 


plauded. It is needless to add that an audience so pleased and 

stirred did not allow the pianist to rest his nimble fingers until after 

he had granted several extra pieces.—Evening Post, January 21, 
. 


1907. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave a piano recital yesterday afternoon in 
Mendelssohn Hall. The program consisted of Beethoven’s G min>r 
rondo, op. 31; a prelude, sarabande and gavotte by Bach; Schu- 
bert’s ““Moment Musicale,” in A flat, and minuet in E minor; Cho- 
pin’s sonata in B flat minor; two pieces by Arensky, and numbers 
by Leschetizky and the pianist himself. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch used to be a very young man with a certain 
youthful timidity, which caused him to over elaborate all his points 
and expose his methods. He has become a sound and mature artist 
He plays now with breadth, spirit, dignity and emotional warmth. 
Che recital.which he gave yesterday was one of the most admirable 
displays of the pianist’s art that have been heard in New York this 
season. A large audience paid it the tribute of enthusiastic ap- 
plause.—Sun, January 20, 1907. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, who has already ap- 
peared with the Philharmonic Orchestra this season, gave a recita! 
yesterday afternoon in Mendelssohn Hall that summoned an audi- 
ence as large as the hall could hold. Mr. Gabrilowitsch, as was ob 
served from his playing of Tschaikowsky’s concerto, has gained in 
many of the essentials of his art in the few years that have elapsed 
since his last visit to New York. He has ripened and refined it, 
and deepened his musical feeling, and he has done it without th« 
loss of the strong and sound impulses that gave virility and power 
to his playing. He is an artist fundamentally, and puts forward al- 
ways not himself, iis dexterity, his originality, but the music. 

This was evident in all his program, which brought out his powers 
in several different directions. His playing of Beethoven’s rondo 
in G major showed that he could unite a keenly analytical concep- 
tion and beautiful phrasing with a truly poetical interpretation. He 
played Bach’s music as Bach wrote it, not as somebody else thought 
it might be improved, and thereby set himself down in so far as a 
sincere and serious musician; and how real and vital this music 1s 
when so played was attested by the enthusiasm of the audience 








over the A minor prelude, the E minor sarabande, and the gavotte 
in B minor. The prelude he played with much viwacity and with a 
clear presentation of its structure, and in the sarabande the melody 
sang tenderly under his fingers. The crisp gavotte he was called 
upon to repeat. 

The same singing and poetical quality came forth from Schubert’s 
“Moment Musical,” in A flat, and the minuet in B minor. Most 
important of his undertakings was Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s performance 
of Chopin’s B flat minor sonata. In this the storm and stress 
were truly finely sensed and the work as a whole was viewed with 
understanding of its significance and a right feeling for its propor 
tions. It was indeed a large and eloquent interpretation. * * 

New York Times. 


That pleasure of the highest order can be derived from a recita 
of piano music in the midst of a musical season so full of occur 
rences that a mere contemplation of the list is calculated to make 
the mind of the ordinary music patron reel, was the lesson learned 
at the concert which Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave in Mendelssohn Hall 
yesterday afternoon. Mr. Gabrilowitsch was decorous and good 
mannered in the composition of his program. He did not design it 
to amaze and confound by an exhibition of those digital feats which 
long ago lost their potency in that direction, but put forth a list of 
musical pieces which, for the greater part, were calculated to give 
delight for their purely musical value. And as he played them they 
served that most laudable purpose with fine efficiency. There was 
Beethoven’s rondo in G major, op. 51, to begin with; then a prelude 
in A minor, a sarabande in E minor, and a gavotte in B minor 
(the last transcribed from Saint-Saéns from the second violin so 
nata), by Bach; then two numbers by Schubert, the “Moment Musi 
cal,” in A flat major, and the minuet from the sonata in G, op. 78 
This concluded the portion which, though unconventional, corre 
sponded with the classical prologue which piano virtuosi have long 
regarded as essential to a proper recital program. It was the portion, 
moreover, on which a reviewer might dwell to enforce the fact that 
nothing of its kind has been offered to the public by a piano virtuos« 
this season which was so cémpletely satisfying to sound taste and 
healthy appreciation ot the best in music. Mr. Gabrilowitsch read 
his Bach like a master whose sole delight was in proclaiming its 
lofty loveliness; not dryly, pedantically, nor affectedly, as if he had 
conceived emotional mysteries of which no others had dreamed 
In his exposition there were exquisite logical clarity, beautiful sym 
metry, phrase set against phrase with perfect balance, and perfect 
euphony. All this met with appreciation from an audience which 
filled the room and was yet made up for the greater part of know 
ing persons. Grateful approbation found expression after ever: 
number, and after the gavotte there was an unmistakable demand for 
more music of the same kind. He met it with a repetiton of the 
extremely effective piece. The middle number of his scheme was 
Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor, after which came music of a more 
superficial and showy order—two preludes by Arensky—we must 
have the Russians with us always, and Mr. Gabrilowitsch is easily 
pardoned for some attention to his countrymen; an intermezzo in 
octaves by Leschetizky, and a theme and variations by the concert 
giver. Mr. Gabrilowitsch is as sweetly sane a reader of Chopin as 
he is of Bach.—Tribune. 





Great Artists Heard in Middletown, Conn. 
MippLetown, Conn., January 24, 19 
One of the best concerts ever given in Middletown took 
place at the Middletown Theater, Monday evening, Jan 
uary 21, under the direction of William E. Bell, of Haen- 
sel & Jones, the concert managers, of New York. The 
artists heard were Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Claude 
Cunningham, baritone, and Leopold Winkler, pianist 
Madame Kelsey was in magnificent voice, and sang her 
numbers with her usual purity of voice and finished art. 
Mr. Winkler played the F minor sonata of Beethoven, 
the Liszt rhapsody, No. 6, “At the Spring,” by Joseffy; 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” “Der Erlkénig,” Schubert- 
Liszt, and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire.” The 


success of the pianist was phenomenal. The musicians 
averred that he was one of the greatest performers heard 
in this part of the State. Winkler was recalled after eacl 
number and added three encores. 

Mr. Cunningham’s manly baritone was heard to excel 
lent advantage in “Dio Possente,” from “Faust,” and songs 
by Henschel, Tschaikowsky and Arthur Whiting. A clos 
ing duet, sung by Madame Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham 
aroused the enthusiasm of the audience to the highest 
pitch. Elizabeth Ruggles was the accompanist. 











BESSIE ABOTT’S GREAT HIT. 


Amazing courage, versatility and resource of repertory 
were exhibited last Wednesday evening by Bessie Abott 
at the Metropolitan Opera, when the role of Lady Hen 
rietta in “Martha” was unexpectedly left without an ex 
ponent owing to the sudden indisposition of Mme. Sem 
brich. Miss Abott announced herself as being willing to 
undertake the part, although she had never sung it be 
fore, and the grateful management were only too glad 
to give her the opportunity. 

The debut of the brave young artist resulted in a 
phenomenal success, for with inborn dramatic resource sh« 
remembered all the “business” of the role from having seen 
“Martha” many times, and a hasty look over the vocal 
score sufficed to fix in her mind the familiar airs which she 
had known by ear ever since she was a child. 
singers out of one hundred would have hesitated to make 
an appearance under such circumstances, and in fact not 
Miss Abott was the one 
hundredth, however, and her operatic genius carried her 


Ninety-nine 


one of them would have done so. 


Her Lady Henrietta was a gem 
from start to finish—perhaps because of her very uncon 
ventionality and unstudied enthusiasm—and both vocally 
and histrionically Miss Abott’s triumph was’ undimmed 
by a single slip or blemish of even the slightest kind. Her 


to sensational success. 


pure, sweet soprano voice never sounded more lovely than 
in the tuneful lightness of Flotow’s music, and she sang 
the delightful airs with impeccable style and moving sin 
cerity. The “Last Rose” has not been sung more beauti 
fully in New York for decades than Miss Abott delivered 
it last Wednesday. Her perfect phrasing, smooth tone pro 
duction and unaffected sentiment were an unequivocal joy 
to listeners wearied of stout, middle aged sopranos with 
impaired breath apparatus and delivery full of illegitimate 
tricks to hide its deficiencies. In appearance, too, Miss 
Abott’s Lady Henrietta was a relief. Her slim, graceful 
figure, her delicately pretty features, her arch demeanor 
and real coquetry enabled her to carry off the love scenes 
and the comedy episodes with every semblance of reality 
Her brilliant success has again set her many admirers to 
wondering why she does not get more frequent chances 
to sing those roles for which no one is better fitted than 
she, at the Metropolitan. 





Madame Ziegler’s Pupils Sing for Pascal Institute. 


Some pupils of Anna E. Ziegler sang at a benefit for 
the Pascal Institute, Saturday evening, January 19. Susie 
Lowenberg displayed excellent quality of tone, and was 
warmly encored after singing Bemberg’s “Nymphs and 
Fauns.” William Kiirschmann also showed good tone 
quality and ease of production. He sang four songs, 
umong them an old English ballad and Pinsuti’s “Bedouin 
Love Song.” Madame Ziegler made an address to the 
girls of the institute, in which she urged them to cultivate 
two habits—perseverance in all work and loving kindness 
Miss Wulff, a pupil of Joseffy, enhanced th« 
musical pleasures of the evening by playing some piano 


to others. 


solos. 
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Ihe thirteenth Gewandhaus concert was played January 
16-17, under Richard Hagel, principal conductor of the city 
opera. Fritz Kreisler, and the American soprano, Maude 
Fay, now of the Munich Royal Opera, were soloists. The 
program included Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture; the 
“Casta Diva” aria, from Norma”; the Beethoven violin con- 
certo; the songs, “Traume” (by Wagner), “Er ist gekom- 
men” (by Franz), “Grands oiseaux blancs” (by Viardot), 
and Arthur Foote’s “Land o’ the Leal,” and the Schumann 
D minor symphony. The orchestra followed Hagel with 
ts accustomed verve, just as it does in the opera. There 
is never an exact punctuality in the attack, but somehow 
the men get together and the music they make under his 


direction is full and inspiring. 

Kreisler’s playing of the Beethoven must remain an ideal 
for all those who hold any allegiance to the sober school, 
where deep eloquence also enters largely into the interpre- 
tation. His own cadenza, bringing the main themes fre- 
quently in unexpected harmonie variation, is a work of 
impressive beauty as he plays it. Miss Fay’s pure, power- 
ful voice and commendable use of it brought splendid 
recognition in this place. A noteworthy incident at the re- 
hearsal was that Arthur Foote’s “Land o’ the Leal” earned 
a repetition. When a song in a foreign tongue receives 
such favor there comes a suspicion of national patriotism 
from somewhere, but there are surely not so many English 
speaking persons here as to have brought the general result 
above. In answer to an incuiry, Miss Fay has stated to 
the writer that the same success with the song has been 
noted where audiences knew no English. 


eS & 
Miss Fay was born in San Francisco, though her parents 
were New Yorkers, who were of Scotch descent. She came 
Europe four years ago and has spent the last three 
years in Dresden as a pupil of Madame Orgeni. Last 


autumn she became a member of the Munich Royal Opera 

n a five year contract. She is singing such Wagnerian 
oles as Eva, Elsa, Elizabeth and Sieglinde, and will sing 
these four roles in London this spring. As she is a young 
woman of health, beauty, industry and wholesome ideals, 
there is a great deal more to expect of her. 


e = 
The motet service of the Thomaner Chor, Saturday 
afternoon, January 12, brought G. Vierling’s old German 
hymn, “Die Wiirze des Waldes,” for five voice chorus; the 


largo from Max Reger’s F major suite for violin and 
organ; the “Sanctus” “Benedictus” and “Agnus Dei” for 
solos, chorus, two obligato violins and organ, by Leopold I. 


Concertmasters Wollgandt and Hering assisted 

The Sunday music in Nicolai Church, January 13, was 
the “Credo,” for solo, chorus, orchestra and organ, from 
the Beethoven C major mass. 

J << 

Alice Ripper, a young Hungarian pianist, now residing 
in Berlin, played a recital that touched high water mark 
in respect of tonal beauty and purely pianistic facility. The 





j 


Leipsic, January 16, 1907. 


Scarlatti-Menter D major sonata and the Liszt “Don 
Juan” fantaisie were the mediums wherein she developed 
these merits at their greatest. Her all- supreme command 
of tone and the keyboard in the fantaisie was such as to 
set one wondering whether there were any other artists 
who could keep this mental grasp of the work, still pro- 
ducing the tone of ravishing fullness and character. Of 
the playing in the Scarlatti sonata, Segnitz, of the Tage- 
blatt, wrote that it was “unnachahmlich schon” (inimitably 
beautiful). He was right, and the beauty lay in the sim- 
plicity of conception and the character of the tone, The 
young artist was a pupil of a Herrn Thorn, of Budapest, 
whose reputation as teacher is in keeping with this fine 
pianism of a pupil. But in her case nature must have 
got several years’ start of all the teachers and all the 
schools. As a pair of good, easy, woman pianist names to 
remember, those of Alice Ripper, Berlin, and Elly Ney, 
of Cologne, are recommended. 
eS eS 

The first overflow meeting of the present Leipsic season 
was that of January 13, at the Kaufhaus, when Carrefio 
assisted the Bohemian String Quartet in a rendition of 
the Sinding piano quintet in E minor. Then it became 
necessary to seat people on the stage, which proceeding 
greatly affected the tonal qualities of the concert. It was 
nevertheless a notable occasion, and prolonged applause 
followed each movement of the principal work. 

In the course of the four movements of the Sinding 
quintet the composer has disclosed all of the earmarks of 
his art, and probably in no work do they appear in better 
order and coherence. Many of his works have such sharp 
breaks in the motion within a single movement as to lose 
the effect of conciseness, even though not drawn to undue 
length. That is true of his A major vidlin concerto, his 
C major violin ballade, and probably others. The saving 
feature in every case is the vitality and musical feeling in 
the stuff. The third movement of this quintet is reached 
before the distinctly Northern element gets in. The fourth 
is Sinding thoroughly at home. Here the strings have 
long passages of plain, rapid bowings that the farmers 
would have to call plain “fiddling.” We find this also in the 
concerto and in the ballade above mentioned. The chorale, 
which is introduced by the piano, comes as a typical Sind- 
ing break from the former motion. The last named theme 
is then handled in much variety; finally the first violin 
returns to the “fiddling,” and before the close all the strings 
have been again at work on the figure. 

The violin concerto will be played here soon by Karl 
Klein, and the same composer’s piano concerto, in his own 
rearrangement, will be produced here soon by the brilliant 
young Leipsic virtuoso, Georg Zcherneck, 

eS 

The student program at the conservatory, January II, 
had the Schumann E flat piano quartet, played by Frl. 
Schaefer, Herren Kamf, Léffler and Braune; contralto 
arias, “Verdi prati,’ by Handel, and “Caro mio ben,” by 
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Giordani, sung by Frl. Dalmonico; the adagio and allegro 
from the Spohr string yuartet, op. 61, played by Herren 
Schatz, Scalzo, Risse and Sachs; Schumann and Wolf 
songs, sung by Frl. Lohse, and the Bach Italian concerto, 
played by Frl. Vincent. The playing of the Spohr was es- 
pecially musical, with the entire responsibility on Herr 
Schatz. The work is nothing other than a violin concerto 
with string accompaniment. All of the typical technical 
figures of Spohr, the ornamentation, chromatic runs, stac- 
cato and so forth, are contained and magnanimously given 
to the first violin. But suffice it to remark that Spohr may 
not have written more musically at any time in his long 
and varied career. 
eS S 
Emil Pinks, Leipsic concert and oratorio tenor, gave a 
recital and had the assistance of Alfred Reisenauer as ac- 
companist. Eight of the Brahms romances, op. 33, on 
Tieck’s ‘‘Magelone’’; the “Trauer und Trost” cycle, by 
Cornelius; two songs each by Schumann and Liszt, and 
Reisenauer’s “Standchen eines Mauren,’ “Der Arme 
Peter” and “Lied von Sorrent,” were sung. Pinks has 
been before the public for a number of years and has es- 
tablished business over a wide field on the Continent. He 
goes through a great variety of expression in the presenta- 
tion of his program, and but for a slightly veiled quality 
of voice to start he has an agreeable vocal medium for the 
work. The Reisenauer songs are from a group of “Bal- 
lads and Romances,” op. 13, published by D. Rahter, of 
Leipsic, who also publishes the group, op. 12, by the same 
composer. These songs are of undoubted character and 
quality, so that a singer may feel perfectly safe in experi- 
menting with them. 
es Ss 
Elizabeth Gerasch, a Berlin contralto, who is re-entering 
the concert field after five years retirement, gave a recital 
with Joseph Pembaur, Jr., as accompanist. The feature 
was the production of eight songs by Ludwig Thuille. 
These were “Devotionale,” “Zauberblick,” “Ich wollt ein 
Strausslein binden,” ‘“Abendlied,” “Der Tod krént die 
Unschuld,” “Spinnerlied,” “Waldeinsamkeit” and “Wenn 
die Sonne weggegangen.”” The weakness of the recital 
was found in the fact that the fifteen songs selected were 
practically in the same mood and tempo. If the singer 
had not possesed mood in great quantity and a voice under 
very fair conditions of training, the result would have 
been total artistic failure. But with Pembaur’s further re- 
sourceful help as accompanist and much innate attractive- 
ness in the Thuille songs a great deal of pleasure was ob- 
tainable. These have been selected from among thirty or 
more that are published by Kistner, of Leipsic. They are 
not big, but are much more vocal than many of the modern 
German, and the content is unfailingly agreeable and ex- 
pressive. The “Zauberblick” is a gem. In February 
Fraulein Gerasch will give a program of Brahms, Hermann 
Bischoff and Strauss. 
Se <= 
Oswin Keller, a young pianist who was received into the 
faculty of the conservatory last summer, played a recital 
in the Kaufhaus. The Bach chromatic fantaisie and fugue. 
the two Beethoven sonatas in F major, op. 10, and in A 
flat major, op. 110, the Schumann “Kinderscenen,” op. 15, 
the Chopin A flat ballade, F sharp impromptu, the Liszt 
“Rigoletto” paraphrase and the E major _polon- 
aise were played. Only the Bach and the two sonatas 
could be heard for this report. In these numbers the 
pianist appeared as one of fine talent, with fluent technic 
and musicality free flowing even to a fault. There was a 
disposition to rush and leave the rhythms unclear, es- 
pecially in the presto of the op. 10. But there were many 
moments that showed interpretative force and the large 
audience testified due appreciation. 
Ss Ss 
The recital by the mezzo soprano, Ottilie Metzger- 
Froitzheim, of the Hamburg opera, brought five songs by 
Schubert, four by Brahms, four by Hugo Wolf and one 
each by Weber, Schumann, Edward Behm and Liszt. Alex- 
ander Neumann of Berlin, was the accompanist. The ar- 
tist showed consummate finish in the lieder style. Like 
many others who have the abundant mood power she se- 
lected a preponderance of songs in the heaviest humors 
imaginable so that the eleventh song of the program was 
reached before she came out of the gloom, at the eleventh 
hour, as it were. There was strictly high class art strewn 
all along the path, but that cannot excuse the lack of relief. 
Liszt’s “Drei Zigeuner” and Hugo Wolf’s “Auf einer 
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Wanderung,” “Auf eine Christblume,” ‘“Nimmersatte 
Liebe” and “Der Tambour,” lightened up the latter part of 
the program. Liszt’s “Drei Zigeuner” looks like a great 
song in any kind of company, and Neumann reproduced 
the beautiful piano writing most vividly. The singer was 
required to sing four more numbers to satisfy the demand. 
Pfitzner, Bizet (“Carmen”) and twice Hugo Wolf was the 
order of composer representation them. 
EuGcene E. Simpson. 





National Association of Singing Teachers. 

The National Association of Teachers of Singing held its 
weckly meeting on Tuesday last before an increased at- 
tendance of members. Several letters of adhesion from 
prominent teachers were read, and the members present 
unanimously voted to do their utmost to obtain State legis- 
lation which will insure the protection of the competent and 
conscientious teachers, and at the same time purge the 
ranks of the profession from those pretenders who ruin 
sO many promising voices by the incompetency of their 
methods. 

Considerable amusement was caused by the teachers pres- 
ent comparing notes about the various “fake” tricks em- 
ployed by different so called teachers, in the mystification 
of the public. One “professor” was quoted as insisting 
upon his pupil swallowing two ounces of olive oil every day 
(in order, probably, to obtain greater unction in the tone!) 
and he impressed upon his over-confident pupil that the oil 
must be the “real stuff,” imported from Italy! Another 
“professor” was quoted as having to appear for the lesson 
with a towel for the purpose of pulling out the pupil's 
tongue as far as possible—as if the pupil were a patient in 
dentistry. The last named “professor” is evidently ignorant 
of the fact that the tongue is rooted to a bone, which bone 
is attached to the larynx, and that consequently any undue 
pulling of the tongue must injure the larnyx and the voice 
The olive oil eposide would be humorous if it were not so 
humiliating in its error. In pruning these eccentric 
excrescences from the singing teacher’s art, the association 
is performing a highly necessary and laudable work 

The subject under consideration at the meeting was “Con 
trol of Breath During the Act of Singing.” A medical 
doctor of repute analyzed the exact process of breathing, 
and Dr. Carl Dufft made a motion that the association en- 
gage the services of a physician for a course of lectures 
illustrated by dissection of the breathing apparatus, which 
motion was unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Carl Dufft, in a little speech, proved to be as much 
in earnest as all the members of the association, relative to 
agreeing upon and stipulating a standard for the funda 
mentals of voice culture. He said: “If we cannot do so in 
one or two meetings, let us have three or four or more on 
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the same subject; but let us once for all solve the ques 
tion for ourselves and everybody in the world, so that there 
can never again be a doubt in the minds of the thinking 
as to what is or is not correct.” 

It has been the aim of the association to follow this rule 
on all points, and, judging from the ready response from all 


LHEVINNE CAPTURED BUFFALO. 


Burrato, N. Y., January 23, 1907 
Lhevinne came, saw, and both conquered and captured 
Buffalonians, assembled to hear him at Convention Hall, 


Saturday night of last week. The program follows: 


= pay a oe Moonlight Sonata, C sharp minor, quasi una Fantasia, op. 27 
of the legitimate voice teachers, it is more than likely that gi Ren as 
the association will create in due time a second era of good  Intermezz 117, No. 1 Brakms 
singing in general. The best critics have expressed their Schlaf sanft, mein Kind, schlaf sanft und se 
. ~h dauert’s sel ich weimen seh'n 
approbation of the work. Mich dauert 5 Dich weine a ; 
Spinning Song Mendelssohn 
ee Sy sarcarolle, op. 60 .«..-Chopin 
Germaine Schnitzer Has Made Deep Impression. Ballade, F major, op. 38 - + +«Chopin 
. . . : ‘ ee . B minor, op. 25, N WWnnihcs vanesudeutendkonstettesaene Chopin 
Germaine Schnitzer, the young Austrian pianist, continues , Ags. : sen 
: : 4 ‘ “lie Etude, C sharp minor, No. 7. ecemenes Chopin 
to be received with marked appreciation wherever she 18 tude, C minor, NO. 12. eeeeccocccecccccccccceccncccocces Chopin 
heard. Her second recital in Boston, as in New York, Variations on a Theme by Paganini . Brahms 
served to bring her warmest commendation from the critics, Serenade, Pres de ruisseau, D minor, op. 93 - Rubinstein 
mci ° : . . : Octave Etude, No. 33, op. 7 coe ed 
while in Philadelphia and other Eastern cities her successes >, wpe ” 79 — 


L’Alouette (The Lark) Balakireff 


have been no less marked. cease aN Balakireff 


The following comments will 
serve to suggest the deep impression she has made: ,: 
Che great pianist won everybody by the beauty of his 
Her interpretation of Beethoven’s sonata was one of uncommon 


worth and interest. In the other pieces she showed a highly de 
veloped technic that rests on a sure foundation, grace, charm, ele a more poetic 
gance and individuality.—-Boston Herald, January 14. style. In the performance of the other works the pianist 


interpretations and his entire freedom from mannerisms 
lhe “Moonlight” sonata was never played in 


showed all those qualities that have made him a universal 


In her second recital Mlle. Schnitzer maintained the same indi- favorite, Lhévinne was frequently recalled and added four 


vidual and persuasive qualities that made her the most interesting , 
encores to the program list 


i fi fte > concert “s ap 
new pianist of the year when she first appeared here in December.- é as After the concer autograf h 
Boston Transcript fiends” delayed him, but the good manners and dignity of 
ae Pea the man proved equal to the ordeal. A return engagement 


Among her qualities are a flaming temperament, a keen artistic ; P : , 
. , . ' is talked of, and should he revisit Buffalo many hope that 


sensibility which responsively vibrates to every impression made ‘ : x “ie. 
upon it, and an individuality which stamps itself with creative Lheévinne’s manager will fix the night when more musicians 
force upon whatever she does.—Boston Post. can hear him. Organists and choirmasters cannot, as a rule, 





attend concerts on Saturday nights. As it was, a very large 


She has act at is *nomenal 4 ier octave wo i . 
She has wrist action that is phenomenal and her octave work is audience heard the recital. but should the pianist play some 


glorious. Her abandon is often most attractive and commendable 
ther night it is certain that standing room would be in 
demand 


Bilow used to speak of the three “Bs” of composition—Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms; we have the three “Ss” in female pianists 
—Boston Advertiser. 4 — 


The recital was creditable to the artist in every way, and gives Mai Davis Smith has been the local manager at Conven 


her a front rank position with the greatest of pianists who have tion Hal! this winter, exce pt at the concerts of the Pittsburg 


been heard in this city in the past score of years.—Philadelphia Qrchestra and the evening taken up by the Orpheus and 

Press. ss —_— ¢ - : 

‘s a Guido Societies of Buffalo. Mrs. Smith has demonstrated 
She is a pianist of exceptional, of remarkable attainments, and executive ability and must have credit for bringing to Buf 


her performance was deeply enjoyable and impressive. Miss Schnit- falo such artists as Rosenthal, Lhévinne, Samaroff and the 


zer plays with power and brilliancy and expression and unfailing Boston Symphony and New York Symphony Orchestras 


accuracy Her achievement, however, exceeds this measure. It it z = 

3 : : f S wi > ( ‘ Franc 
cludes an illuminative intelligence, a communicative sympathy and a Next week Buffalonians will hear Gabrilowitsch, Francis 
fine feeling for the poetry of the music she interprets—Philadelphia Macmillen, and Mme. Samaroff is to play a return engage 
Enquirer. ment. 





She charmed her audience by the ringing tone which she evoked 


Philadelphia Ledger. Antonio d’Annunzio, a brother of the great novelist of 


ore today, Gabriele d’Annunzio, is reported to be writing an 

Marvelous is the only word that fitly describes the performance Pe as 3 
re bs . % . “ ' operetta named “Cupidia Ihe libretto is based on Ameri 

of Germaine Schnitzer. Dazzling and brilliant, yet sympathetic to a1 3 

exceptional degree, her work caused amazement to a critical audi- C4 “society He has been living in New York many 


ence. ene eer eh Record. years. : . - - a 
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“For the honor of Art in America.” 


THE EDWARD MacDOWELL FUND, 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Cuicaco, ILt., Oct. 3, 1906 


Your esteemed communication received in regard to the 


Edward MacDowell Fund. I submitted the matter to the 
Board of Directors of the Chicago Amateur Musical Clu! 
at their last meeting, and the ladies are anxious to do 
something as a body for Mr. MacDowell, as a fitting ex 
pression of their admiration for him personally and for his 
work, and also as a worthy expression from our organiza 
tion Mrs. A. O. Mason. 





BeLviperE, ILi., Oct. 28, 1906. 
\t the first meeting of the present season of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club of Belvidere, Ill., the members voted 
to contribute ten dollars toward the MacDowell Fund. * 
e ® Mrs. JoHN RAMSay, 
Pres. Amateur Musical Club. 
Topeka, Kan., Nov. 7, 1906. 
lhe Ladies’ Music Club will take charge of the concert 
to be given here for the MacDowell Fund. * * * 
Miss GERTRUDE TRACY 





Detroit, Micu., Nov. 8, 1906. 
\t a meeting of the Tuesday Musicale held Nov. 6, a 
Committee was appointed to receive subscriptions for the 
MacDowell Fund. The money collected will go through 
the Detroit Citizens’ Committee as the “Tuesday Musicale 
Fund.’ Mrs. Henry B. Joy, 
Pres. Tuesday Musicale. 


RaveicH, N. C., Nov. 11, 1906. 
The Woman’s Club of this place is making ar- 
rangements for a concert at an early date to aid the move- 
ment to raise the MacDowell Fund. 
Miss Louta Hat Barices. 


* > + 


Mexico, Mo., Nov. 20, 1906. 


I received the appeal on behalf of MacDowell and read 
it to the Symphony Club at our last meeting. The mem- 
bers are greatly interested and earnestly desire to do some- 


thing towards the good work. Being a small club in a 
our contribution will not be large, but what 
we offer will be given most cheerfully and willingly. 
Miss ApBre LLEWELLYN, 
Sec’y Symphony Club. 


small town 


KEARNEY, Nes., Nov. 21, 1906. 


lhe appeal for aid in the MacDowell Fund was read 
before the Etude Musicale of this city, and the club voted 
to help, * * * Miss GERTRUDE GRAVES, 
Sec’y. 





Prescott, Ariz., Nov. 24, 1906. 


* * I am instructed by the Chairman of the Music 
Section of the Monday Club to ask you to write us fully, 
f possible, of Mr. MacDowell’s trouble and illness. Also 
inform us in what manner you wish us to send you our 

tions, in a body or cach single person? * * * 

Mrs. NATHAN Levy, 
Sec’y. 
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Manistee, Micu., Nov. 27, 1906. 
While our contribution will no doubt be small, 
we will, however, do what we can. 
Beny. F. Grrvver, 
Pres. Mozart Club. 


* * * 





PuHILapeLputa, Pa., Nov. 27, 1906. 
Our club (Octave Club of Philadelphia) would like to 
give a concert for the benefit of the MacDowell Fund. 
Would such a concert be acceptable? Or rather, would the 
proceeds of a public concert be acceptable? In this way be 
can contribute to the fund better than by asking for con- 
tributions. Miss ADELE SuTOR. 





CorsIcaNa, TEX., Nov. 30, 1906. 

I am instructed by the Nevin Club of Corsicana, Texas, 
to say that we are in hearty sympathy with the movement 
to aid in a substantial manner our great composer, Edward 
MacDowell, and that we have voted to give the proceeds 
of an afternoon musicale to this worthy cause. * * * 

Miss Fannie R. HALBERT, 
Cor. Sec’y. 





HERMANN, Mo., Dec. 7, 1906. 
The former Secretary of Fortnight Music Club received 
your letter and in reply would state that we are willing 
to contribute to the fund for Edward MacDowell. * * * 
Miss M. IsaseL HECKMANN, 
Sec’y. 





Du.utH, Mrnn., Dec. 8, 1906. 
At our Cecilian Society meeting yesterday the members 
voted to make a contribution to the MacDowell Fund. 
Miss STELLA PRINCE STOCKER, 
President. 





Kirkwoop, Mo., Dec. 10, 1906. 
I take great pleasure in telling you that our Piano Club 
is much interested in the matter and that we expect to 
send you a contribution soon. We all feel the deepest 
sympathy for MacDowell and trust that you may be most 
successful in your efforts for him. 
Mrs. L. F. Portrer. 





RicuMonp, Inp., Dec. 7, -1906. 
The officers of the Music Study Club are all favorable 
to making a contribution to the E. MacDowell Fund, but 
feel that a little later in the season would be more nearly 
able to determine what we could afford todo. * * * 
Mrs. Mary W. Hunt, 
Sec’y. 





HrawaTHa, Kan., Dec. 10, 1906. 
The communication from the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
New York, was read at the last meeting of the Ainsworth 
Music Club and the members of this club are willing and 
glad to do something for this worthy cause and they de- 
cided to give a concert or entertainment some time in 
January. * * * Mrs. L. L. HASSENPFLUG, 
Sec’y. 





Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 10, 1906. 
As Special Correspondent for the MacDowell Fund in 
Los Angeles I wish to say that many of our musicians are 
becoming interested in this work. At the last meeting of 
the Gamut Club, composed of male members, in this city, 
announced that they would arrange a program for this 
fund in the next few weeks and give it in one of the large 
auditoriums of this city early in the year, and we are now 
securing the co-operation of other musical clubs to make 
this one of the greatest musical demonstrations ever held 
in this city. Other musical organizations are planning to 

augment this fund. * * * L. E. BeEHYMER. 





Lincoitn, NeEs., Dec. 10, 1906. 

I am instructed by the Matinee Musicale to inform you 
that the club has voted to give a benefit concert for the 
MacDowell Fund, to take place as early in the new year 
as can be arranged. This plan will be adopted in order 
to give all musicians of the city a chance to contribute. 

Miss ANNTE L. MILLER, 
Cor. Sec’y. 
From The Newark News, Dec. 15, 1906: 

A concert for the benefit of the Edward MacDowell Fund 

will be given in the Orange Theater February 6, by the 


Orange Mendelssohn Union, Orange Musical Art Society, 
Haydn Orchestra, Hope Lodge Glee Club and Monday 
Music Club. The suggestion that this concert be given in 
sympathy with a general movement throughout the country 
inaugurated by the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York, 
was made by the Monday Music Club of Orange, and an 
appropriate program will be arranged by Arthur Mees, 
Arthur D. Woodruff and Samuel Van Prang, the con- 
ductors of the local societies. A committee of arrange- 
ments has been chosen, composed of George T. Dixon, 
Mrs. John K. Gore, Mrs. R. H. Hills, Arthur A. Richmond 
and L. St. Clair Colby. Charles Hasler will act as Treas- 
urer. 
Fresno, Ca., Dec. 13, 1906. 
In response to an appeal in the “Musical Courier” in 
behalf of Edward MacDowell, the Board of Directors of 
the Fresno Musical Club have voted an annuity of five 
dollars ($5.00) for the worthy fund. * * * 
Miss AIMEE NEWMAN. 





Pittsspurc, Kan., December 17, 1906. 
The Treble Clef Club of Pittsburg, Kansas, have decided 
to give an entertainment in the near future for the benefit 
of the Edward MacDowell Fund. We are more than glad 
to help in this work. * * * 
Miss Mary Morrison, 
Sec’y. 





Onema, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1906. 
Your circular and appeal received November 14th was 
read before the Morning Musicale and received an imme- 
diate response. The Society will some time in the early 
spring give a MacDowell Recital, thus adding their mite 
to what they hope will be a grand consummation of Mr. 

MacDowell’s wish. * * * 
Mrs. THEODORE COLEs, 
President. 





Granp Rapips. Micu., Dec. 18, ’o6. 
* * * T was appointed Chairman of a Committee to 
collect contributions from the St. Cecelia Society. The 
sum of eighty-two dollars ($82) has already been received. 
Feeling sure that this figure will reach at least one hun- 
dred dollars ($100) I wish to transmit the money to you. 
only after that sum has been secured. * * * 
Mrs. C. B. KEtsey. 





MartinspurG, W. Va., Dec. 18. 
The Wednesday Afternoon Club wishes to contribute to 
the Edward MacDowell Fund, but cannot well do so before 
February. Will you please advise me if that will be too 
late? Miss Bessy K. Lanson, 
Treas. 





CamBrIDGE, Mass., Dec. 23, 1906. 
* * * Our Musical Club in the college has also 
started in to make a special subscription of its own. I 
enclose a copy of the document which they have got out, 
as it may interest you. I hope in a few weeks to send 
you a substantial sum from those who are interested in 
Cambridge, and also from Harvard students. 
(Prof.) W. R. SPAtprnc. 





From the News-Tribune, Duluth, Minn., Dec. 23, ’06: 

The Cecelian Society considered the question of the Mac- 
Dowell Fund at its last meeting and decided to contribute 
to this splendid cause. In discussing the subject, a mem- 
ber of the society said: “Those who remember the strong, 
magnetic, well poised artist who appeared in Duluth at a 
Cecelian concert some years ago, must try to realize that 
MacDowell; the genius, is now a physical and mental 
wreck, The members of the Cecelian Society have taxed 
themselves and will gladly receive contributions, large or 
small, from those interested in the cause. 





Beaver, Pa., Dec. 24, 1906. 
The Woman’s Club of Beaver have instructed me to say 
that they will undertake te give a concert for the benefit 
of the Edward MacDowell Fund some time in January, 
and hope to be able to contribute to the cause. 
Mrs. Henry J. Sace. 





Emporis, Kan., Dec. 26, 1906. 
* * * JT have interested the Mendelssohn Society, a 
body of students at the Kansas State Normal School, who 
will do something in a practical way as soon as the work 
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The Monday Music Club will 
CuHartes A. Boye, 
Dir. Dept. of Music, 
Kan. State Normal School. 


begins after the Holidays. 
also do something. 


FREEHOLD, N. J., Jan. 2, 1907. 
as a club only and of course can do 
would 


We will contribute 
only a very little, being a small country club. Still, 
like to show our appreciation of MacDowell. 

Mrs. S. L. BENNETT, 
Cor. Sec’y Cecelian Club. 


Beprorp, Ou10, Jan. 3, 1907. 
We are planning to give a concert in the early part of 
February for the benefit of this fund, so are desirious to 
have this matter settled as soon as possible. 
Miss GENEIVE HAMMOND, 
Sec’y Ladies’ Musical Club. 


Cuicaco, ILx., Jan. 3, 1907. 

The relations of our club to our local musical public are 
of so limited and closely defined a character, as to quite 
preclude our taking up the responsibility of carrying 
through a benefit concert for the MacDowell Fund as a 
club. During our entire existence, a period covering al- 
most fifteen years, this club has never undertaken a bene- 
fit concert. Nor indeed las our club, as such, ever par- 
ticipated in a benefit concert, although individual members 
have repeatedly done so, as double, treble or quadruple 
quartets; but, to show that we are with you in fact as 
well as in spirit in regard to this matter, we hold ourselves 
in readiness as a club to go upon the programme of a 
worthily planned and prepared MacDowell benefit concert 
in this city. The business management of this concert 
will, if it is laid out on a scale befitting the occasion ac- 
cording to your representations and appeal, exceed the 
capacity of any one amateur organization to handle. In 
order to reach the public adequately, the success of the 
concert should be a burden borne by many shoulders. We 
do not think that it would be within our province and per- 
haps not appropriate for us, to designate the other Chicago 
organizations whose active interest in your project should 
equal or exceed ours. * * * H. F. Graso, 

Sec’y Chic. Mendelssohn Club 


Wriikes-Barre, Pa., Jan. 7, 1907. 
Details are not yet arranged but we hope to 
have the Schubert Women’s Chorus, the Musical Art So- 
ciety, the Cordelia, the Mason Glee Society, the Rippard 
String Quartet and some excellent solo events. It looks 
like the most charming concert of the year at this distance 
in advance W. E. Wooprurr 


* * * 


TyLer, TEXAS, Jan. 7, 1907. 
We are in receipt of your communication in regard to the 
MacDowell Fund and are thinking of lending a helping 
iand. Would like to know something in regard to amount 
expected from small clubs. Kindly advise us 
Mrs. B. B. Carn. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 8, 1907. 
The New Brunswick Choral Symphony woul: 
contribute to the fund 


x* * * 


he glad to Please send me 50 ap 


peals and I will gladly issue them and send you the con- 


tributions. W. W. Knox 
President. 
PeekSKILL, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1907. 

* * * 


Our club desires to add its mite to this most 
Mrs. C. C. KNIGHT, 
President Ladies’ Musical Club 


worthy object. 





Dunkirk, N. Y., Aug. 27th, 1906. 
At a special meeting of the Dunkirk Music Club it was 
voted to make a contribution to this Fund. 
Miss JENNIE C. RoMER, 
Sec’y Pro Tem. 


Berke.ey, CAL., Sept. 24, 1906. 
The Berkeley Piano Club will gladly co-operate with the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York in its efforts towards 
a permanent fund in the interest of Mr. MacDowell. 
Mrs. S. M. Marks, 
Sec’y Pro Tem 





Susan Metcalfe’s Program. 
The soprano, Susan Metcalfe, will sing the following 
program at her recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Monday after- 
noon, February 11: 


aos vc ncn cngens th Quaventigneets Bach 
Dar TR. c cccuess. Sth <tEesCNeene waa ban OeC Ene aan . Beethoven 
ee Ce GIR od iv tas Oh. ah di avvdcccewearsaenecenaea . Gluck 
ee SE ERD Coc ccce cap acsiicschdueteectcheeaeersnued Lucas 
Aria, from Acis and Galathe i Pek wa separate. caaee -H andel 


DENG, SO re ncecccatatecpeseeeee 
Dic liebe Farbe............ 
Die bése Farbe........... 

Trok’ne Blumen 
EN a cc tbbhwhdndkdes <¢ce ch ahaceaeiteseekedd shan 
Schneegléckchen ..... 
Waldesgesprach 
Inmitten des Balles... 

So schnell vergessen... . 


. Schubert 
. . Schubert 
jcacmapernauwednmee Schubert 


Schumann 
Schumann 
Schumann 


snake aie week epee Tschaikowsky 
iumeeewet es Tschaikowsky 


BO TAG. nas rcceds rien «vss ee Cemented 4h0de wes wie ei Loeffler 
Air, from Damnation de Faust............ rye rece TS Berlioz 
BOGE eenteesceeness0¢es0sso0csee meeatbecceanesene Chansarel 


PURI. oieii'e diese vicrcesns cneteeeramasendeescetes Debussy 


Anna Otten to Assist People’s Symphony. 


Anna Otten will be the soloist at the 
at Cooper Union, 


pair of concerts by 
the People’s Symphony Society, Thurs- 
day evening, January 31, and at Carnegie Hall, Friday even- 
Miss Otten is to play the Mendelssohn 
will preface the mu- 

Che order of the 


ing, February 1. 
concerto. Franz Arens, the conductor, 
sic with the usual analytical remarks 


program follows 


Overture, Melpomene . Chadwick 
Violin Concerto in E minor . Mendelssohn 
SR, Se ch ons eh ee eae i eee ert ekeres Grieg 


Southern Fantasy (new; first performance in public) Humiston 


* The Norwegian Lyric Suite, as now re-scored by Grieg, has not 


been given before in America. 
symphony concerts for season of 1906- 


Chursday, March 21; Carnegie Hall, 


Dates of finai 
1907: Cooper Union, 
Friday, March 22 


Prize in Vienna. 
16, 1907, the prize for the best composi- 
“Society of Friends of Music” will be 
consists of 2,000 kronen 
oratorio, 


On December 
tion offered by the 
awarded in Vierna. The prize 


for the best composition in the fields of opera, 


cantata, symphony, concerto and sonata. The competitors 
must belong to the Conservatory of the Society of the 
Friends of Music, or have belonged to it during the last 
ten years. Each competitor can send only one work 
which must be sent in not later than September 15, 1907 
The judges are Hermann Graderer, Edward Kremser 
Lowe, Dr. E. Richard \ 


Ferdinand Mandyczewsky, 


Perger, Franz Schalk and Rudolf Weinwarm. 





Marjory Sherwin’s Success in Rochester. 


Marjory Sherwin, professional pupil of Sevcik, recently 
appeared as the soloist at the concert of the Musical Art 
Choir, Heinrich Jacobsen, director, playing with 
abundant success. The audience was most kind in its wel 
come to the young artist, and Mr. Jacobsen was delighted. 
A correspondent writes: “Her playing was a joy, and she 
received a most enthusiastic reception; the Dvorak melo- 
dies were sweet beyond words, and the ‘Madrigal.’ with 
muted strings, hushed them all.” Some press excerpts : 


solos 


Miss Sherwin played a D major sonata of Corelli in the first 
part of the program and later three romantic pieces by Dvorik. She 
added two encores to these, first an air by Tenaglia and after the 
second group Simonetti’s “Madrigal.” 
instincts and ample technic and, like most Sevcik pupils, a rather 
brittle, shallow tone. Her playing was always in good taste and 
authoritative —Rochester Herald. 


The program was divided into two parts, classicists and the mod- 
ern Russian school, and the two parts were separated by a group 
of violin solos which brought a frenzy of applause. Marjory Sher 
win was the soloist. Miss Sherwin comes from Batavia. Her pr: 
gram number was Corelli’s first sonata for the violin. The young 
violinist was popular from the beginning of her number and in 
response to the cordial applause, played another selection, the “Rus 
sian Carnival,” in G major, op. 11, by Wieniawski, and then as there 
was every evidence of hearty appreciation, 


Miss Sherwin has fine artistic 


Professor Jacobsen an 
nounced Miss Sherwin in three romantic pieces. It must be said of 
Miss Sherwin’s playing that it grew upon her audience and that 
she played better and with finer expression as she continued, her 
playing increasing in sweetness and expression with every measure 
making her last word immeasurably better than her first 
was as it should have been, for such playing is always enjoyable 
and there is no possibility of disappointment for the audience 
Miss Sherwin gave as the three romantic selections, compositions of 
Dvorak, and as a final encore a madrigal by Simonetti. This was 
the best of all her selections, both in music and in expression, the 
effect of the muted strings at the close being of exceptional musica! 
sweetness.—Rochester Democrat. 


whict 





Marjory Sherwin played a Corelli sonata, the one in PD minor 


from op. 5. It is not so well known as some of the master’s other 
works, and has less of that divine cantabile 
surpassed among musicians. Miss Sherwin played it well. * * * 
She did much better in three numbers by Dvorik. Here she de 


eloped a warmth of tone and an evident sympathy with the « 


for which he is un 


position that were lacking in the Corelli. It would han been better 
to invert the order of the compositions Simonett *“Madri a 
often heard but still unhackneyed, served Miss Sherwin as ar 
core. She played it charmingly.—Post Express 


February 1 Miss Sherwin and Ludmilla Vojacek, pianist 
will give a recital under the 
Scranton Conservatory of Music, playing this program: 


Scranton, auspices of the 


Concerto in E, for Violin with Piano Vieuxtem 
Miss Sherwin 

Chanson Napolitaine edae en weer ‘ Saint-Saéns 

Polka de Salon Smetana 


Miss Vojacek 


ROR cdwsseaees anne , Tenaglia 

Romantic Piece ....... oe oceceee Dvorak 

ROG Bi unk « coc ctceeecaa , oe seseess el 
Miss Sherwin 

WEEE decade 6eccewosdatudaaatte Schubert-Liszt 


Miss Vo. yjacek 


Miss She rwin 


Fantaisie de Concert Rimsky-K orsak 





JANPOLSKI 


ALBERT 6. 


ORATORIO 
RECITALS 


BARI TON BD 
Management J. E. FRANCKE 
KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 
503 West 124th Street 

’ Phone, 6902 Morningside 


v. DAVID 


7 
TENOR 
Authorized Pupil of JEAN de 
Thorough Instruction in Vocal Culture 
22 EAST 224 STREET, NEW YORK 








WINTER 


CON TRALTO 
Studio Address, 200 WEST 
95th St., N. Y. Phone, 6446 
Riverside. For dates and 
terms address HAENSEL & JONES, 


CLIFFORD 0 WILEY 


Baritone 
THE LUCERNE 
201 W. 79th noma 


’Phone 2748 Rive 





542 FIFTH AVE., WY. city 





Z4-om | PXP HOO 


CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 


ADDRESS 
2335 BROADWAY 


CONTRALTO 


291 Michigan Aven 
*Phone, 1234- Wabash. ll " 
Care of HENRY WOLFSOHN 
NEW YORK CITY 








Telephone 4988] Riverside 





ELEANOR CORYELL 


AUTHOR AND VIOLINIST 
Romance and Historical Recitals 
Romance Recitals for Children 

Concert Violinist 
Address Mrs. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus 








r 


GEORGE S. 


moc>' 


31 Decatur Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BASSO BARYTONE 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
and Recital 

Telephone: 2742 J Bedford 


MADDEN 





y> WARFORD 


.. E GUL TURE 


indian HALL, 915 
1130 Broad Street, Newark 





% CARRIE 


TEIN oO FR. 
160 West 106th Street 
"Phone, 116 River 





CONCERT DIRECTION DANIEL MAYER 


THE LEADING AGENCY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Chatham House, 


Cable Address: KEYNOTE, LONDON 


GEORGE STREET, Hanover Square, 


London 
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JEAN 8. “SINCLAIR 


INSTRUCTION in PIANO and THEORY 
Special classes in Theory and Ear Training for 
Piano and Vocal Students 


Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York, 564 Hancock $t., Brooklyn 


Pupil of MacDowell. Eugene Heffley, Alex. Lambert, 
heory Certificates from Columbia University. 


LAURA LOUISE 


COMBS 


SOPRANO 
WOLFSOHN BUREAU 


im.OH RSTROM-RENARD 


Management 





Teacher of the Art of Singing in all its branches. 
Residence and Studio 
444 Central Park West, New York City 
IRWIN EVELETH 


Concert Pianist and 





Teacher of Piano 
14 West Ninety-eighth Street, 
New York 
Management 
ALLIED ARTS ASSOCIATION 
t 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Copyright, Aimx Dupowt 
THE METHOD THAT TEACHES 
William V. Wight, §% years with Prof. Sevcik, and 
highly recommended by him, will take a limited 
number of pupils. Write for particulars to 
WILLIAM V. WIGHT 
Room 812'4, 160 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





J. LOUIS von der MEHDEN, Jr. 


Musical Director, Composer and Arranger. Teacher of 
Harmony, 'Cello and Piano. 
elephone: 1009 Riverside 


Residence: 204 W. 98th Street, New York 


TEACHERS’ SPECIA 
Twelve pieces for Pianofor e eh liant, Effect- 
ive. In two books, de Luxe Edition Introductory 
price, 0 cents per book. J. Louis von der Mehden, 
7 Buek Publisher, 204 W. 98th St., New York 
City. Telephone: 1009 Riverside. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano 
lastruction 


w York Philharmonic 
hony Orchestras, &c 


So st with Ne 
and Bo tonSym 


STUDIOS: Carnegie and Steinway Halls 
Address, 318 E 150th St., New York City 


OSCAR GAREISSEN 


Voice Culture, Recitals, Concerts 
Care THE ROCHAMBEAU, Wash. ngton,D.C 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST, 

PIANO INSTRUCTION. 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Address: 1415 K St., 


ITALY. 
VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 
Florence, Via Nazionale 24. 


OMAHA. 


THOMAS J. KELLY, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 











PITTSBURG. _ ie. 


RALPH BUTLER SAVAGE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Tuesday, rng Bam a Saturday afternoon, 414 Sixth 
Ave. Monday, inesday, Thursday ad” Satur- 
day morning, 217 Wallace Block, E. Pitts 
burg, Pa 





JAMES STEPHEN MARTIN, 
OICE CULTURE AND ARTISTIC SINGING. 


Studios: 620; Walnut St., sco Penn Ave., 
Pittsbur; rg. 


‘a. 


THE VON KUNITS 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND A 
Luigi von Kunits, Commatpenier - Fo | 


urenestra, Virec’ 
501 South Highland Ave., Test End, 
urg, Pa. 


CHRISTINE 


MILLER 


CONTRALTO 
ADDRESS 
PITTSBURG ACADEMY 

PITTSBURG, PA. 














= AS E BARITONE 


91 Auditorium, Chicago, Ill. 











Price, - 


| KARL W.B 





KARL W. HIERSEMANN, Bookseller and Publisher, 3 Kénigsstrasse, trasse, LEIPZIG 
I OF FER 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


Original Manuscript of op. 96, Sonata for violin and pianoforte entirely 
in the handwriting of Beethoven and signed by himself 


Prospectus in English and German sent upon application. 


IERSEMANN, Bookseller and Publisher, 3 Kénigsstrasse, LEIPZIG 


- $10,625 

















PARIS. 





MAISON ERARD 
18, Rue du Mail, PARIS 


Maltre LEONARD BROCHE, 


Professor of Singing. 


COMPLETE OPERATIC REPERTOIRE, 
Tuesdays, 9-1: a. m. and Saturdays, 2-5 P. mM. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris, 
Pure Italiaxa Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en-sctne 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
ge rue St ‘etersbourg 


FRIDA EISSLER 


(OF VIENNA) 


LESCHET‘{ZKY’S 


Pupil and Authorized Representative 
Briltiiant Autograph Testimonial 
Please write for appointment 


225 Aue St. Jacques (Luxembourg Gardens) , Paris 


om BALDELLI 


Of Principal European Opera Houses. 
Italian Baritone. Professor of Singing. 
9 Rue Euler (Champs Elysées), Paris 





ALBERTO BACHMANN, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO and 
PROFESSOR, 


203 Boulevard Péreire, PARIS 


Dumartheray’s Special School for French 
35 Rue de Berri (Champ-Elystes, PARIS) 
DICTION FOR SINGERS 


Phonetic Pronunciation, Conversation, 

Grammar, Literature, Declamation 
Louis Deraunay, Sociétaire de le 
Comedie-Frangaise. 


Pupils: Mile. Jane Noria, of the Paris O; 
Mile. Gertru ie Sylva, of the Brussels Opéra; wet 
G. Whistler-Misick, American contralto; M. Oumi- 
roff, Bohemian baritone; John Silvester James, of 
New York; Captain Saxton, Professor of French 
at West Point ennsccinds etc., etc. 


Ceollaborateur : 


PREPARATION FOR OPERA and CONCERT 
Wagner and Song Repertoire in German 


EDWARD FALCK, formerly conductor 
of Opera, Grand-Ducal Court Theatre of 
Karlsruhe 

Care MUSICAL COURIER, 14 Rue Lincoln, Paris 


¢ DANIEL 





= TURNER-MALEY ©." 
Mme. EFTTA EDWARDS, SNC TEACHER, OF Fran 
nOnise ORM SBY 


814 West End Avenue (Wear 99th St.) 
SOPRANO 


‘MUNSON 

ath HEINECK- LLOYD ee sat eat 

ie SE BOL D itt 
JAHN 








Soloist Boston Festival Orchestra 
and Worcester Festival 

For Dates and Terms Address 

HAENSEL & JONES 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 





CONTRALTO 
SOLOwT WORCESTER FESTIVAL 1906 
AND SPRING TouR 
THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
8 East 16th Street, New York 
"Phone 7380 River 





VOCAL STUDIOS 
Voices trained for Concert, 








BASSO CANTANTE 
83 West 67th Street 
NEW YORK 


Edmund 
Aloise 





’Phone 4225 Columbus. 
y% TENOR 
U Cuma, Concerts. Recitals 
L NTS TioN 





Basso Cantante. Oratorio 
Concerts, Recitals, Instruction. 
138 W. 91st Street. 


a *Phone, 897 Riverside 


“Mr. Bromberg’s method is perfect; his singing is artistic.” — Wassili Safonof,. 


Y SNELLING CONTRALTO fae 


=om 





ment Haense! & Jones, 542 Fifth Avenue 
Personal address, Hotel Chelsea, 222 
W. 23d St. Phone, 2700 Chelsea. 


BASSO 
SOLOIST WORCESTER FESTIVAL, 1906 
8 East 16th Street, New York 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 


NCORPORATED 1 
Teachers’ Course preparing for Pec sc and + License commences January, 1907 
A. E. ZIEGLER, Pres’t. A. DE GUICHARD, Vice-Pres’t. M. KNITEL-TREUMANN, Treas. 


163 West 49th Street, N. Y. 


ames MIOTLEY 


PHONE 238 BRYANT 


Te Cleveland Shoal of Musie, 











BASSO 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
Address: M. PORTEN, 780 8th Avenue 





3101 PROSPECT AVE, 8. E. 
Established 1885. Direction of Mr. Alfred Arthur 
Exclusive ‘ocation. Alfred Arthur, J. H. Regers, 
leabella Beaton, Mre. Flora Brinemade, A. F. Arthu: 
on rel A my at sent. 

. BURNHAM, Sec 














TENOR 
JOHN YOUNG » 22" 
*Phone 2345-L, Morningside 
A CONTRALTO 
pS Direction: LOUDON CHARLTON 
E peoerneenene HALL 
s Ss 
A R 
N A 
4 N 
CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, RECITALS. > 
Haensel & Jones, Mgrs., 542 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
R TENOR 
E WOLFSOHN BUREAU 
D 131 East 17th Sirect 
E ‘Concert Pianist 
7. 1906 Orrington Avenue 
.. EVANSTON, ILL. 
A Telephone, Evansten 2552 


| ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building, with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching rooms. 
Founded by F, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yeariy attendance, 950 students of all countries. 
Students received at Easter and Michaclmas each year, but foreigners received at any time, in ac- 
cordance with page 9 of the regulations, 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, all stringed 
and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the opera, chamber music, or 
chestra, and sacred music, theory, composition history of music, literature and esthetics. 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application 
Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC DR. ROENTSCH 
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ALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 
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H. BALDWVIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, 















- CHICAGO, ILL. 








POWE 


MUSICAL 

915 President Street, Boro Brooklyn, New York 
ALMA WEBSTER-POWELL, Author of “ Advanced School of Vocal Art,” 
BUGENIO DI PIRANI, Author of “‘ High Schoo! of Piano Playing,” 


LL & PIRANI 


INSTITUTE 


f Musical Directors 


A. JUDSON POWBLL, Business Director. Telephone, 616 Prospect. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau. 


Germany : Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Con- 
certs, Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing Joachim, D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, 
Kreisler, Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, 
Carrefio and many other celebrities. Also 
manager of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
and of Arthur Nikisch. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York, 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 


A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


ITALIAN VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Especially recommended by 
Caruso, Sembrich, De Reszke 
and greatest artists. 

Circular on application By mail only 


33 West 67th Street 


| ATELIER BUILDING 


The MONTREAL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


(Founded 1893 by C. E. Serrert.) 
938 & 94 Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada. 
For prospectus apply to 
C. E. SEIFERT, the Musical Director 











Directors: Cart HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE. 


Instruction given in all branches of music from |Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
first beginning to highest perfection. | Professionals. 

Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced | Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
professors. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER | SEND FOR CATALOGUF. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND THEATRE 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 





Fiftieth Year, 1905-1906. 6 Instructors 


Full courses or single branches. Principal 
Admission granted also at other times. 


Education from beginning to finish. 
admission times begin April and Septem ber. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM 





The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director( 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the teas. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all or- 
chestral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Wilhelm Klatte, Hams Pfitzner, Prof. Phili; 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, P. Geyer, Arthur Wilmer. PIANO—Georg Bertram, Theodor Bohl- 
mann, Severin - oy ~ ‘Guenther-Freudenberg, Gottfried Galston, Bruno Gortatowski, Bruno 
Hinze-Reinhold, Ernst oftzimmer, Prof, Martin Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Ho- 
dapp, Dr. P. Lutzenke, Prof. A. Papendick, Prof. A. Sormana, odor Schoenberger, Prof. E. 
E. Taubert, F. W. Otto Voss. SINGING—Eugen Brieger, Madame Blanche Corelli, Frau 
Lydia Hollm, Frau Prof. Selma Nicklas-Kempner, Sergei Klibanski, Nicolaus Rothmuehl, Anna 
Wuellner (Royal Chamber Singer), Alexander Heinemann, Dr. Paul Bruno-Molar, Wladyslav Sei- 
demann. OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Alfred Witten- 
berg, Max Grunberg, &c., &. HARP—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music 
Director. "CELLO—Joseph Malkin, Eugen Sandow, &c., &c. 

VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL annexed to the STERN CONSERVATORY, 89 Kant St., Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg. Special courses for training teachers. Exceptional advantages for acquiring a broad and 
artistic repertoire. 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the Virgil School. 
time. Consultation hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


Pupils received at any 





KuinnworTH-§cHARWENKA (ONSERVATORY 


Steglitzerstrasse 19, Berlin W., Germany 








Instruction from Beginning to Highest Perfection in All Branches of Music. 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
ROYAL PROFESSOR XAVER SCHARWENKA, Imperial Royai Court Pianisc, Member of the 
Senate of the Royal Academy of Arts; ROYAL PROFESSOR PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Arts; KAPPELMEISTER ROBERT ROBITSCHEK. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Piano: X. Scmarwenxa, P. Scmarwenxa, M. Mayver-Mamr, ANTON 
Forrster, W. Lerpmoiz, ALBerto Jonas, M. pe Zapora, Aucust Spanutm, R. Hausmann, S. von 
Bartxrewicz, K. Kesster, R. Eser, A. Scwumann, H. Larowt, S. Nirnstztn, R. Kurscm, Dr. A. 
W. Scmarwenxa, Esa von Grave, Marta Siesorp, E. Kotrserc, Evcenie Hirscu, 

Picx, Kuara Kusxe, Isorpe Scwarwenxa, Erna Kien. Violin: Frorian 
Zaric, Issay Banas, J. M. van bmg? 2 Ruinen, G. Zimmermann, J. Hurr, W. Detrers, Mme. 
Scmuarwenxa-Stresow, Etsa Dagiinc. Vocal: Mug, Maria Speet, Mariz Bianck-Peters, Mariz Bera, 
Leontine pe Amwa, Exisaperm ArNoL”D, SytviA Meyersserc, ANTON Sistermans, H. B. Pasmore. 
Composition: P. Scuanwenxa, R. Rostrscuex, E.N. von Reszniczex, Huco Kaun (in English). ’Cello: 
fpcoves van Lier. Organ: Franz Grunicke. History of Music: Orto LessMANN, Dr. W. KLegrevp, 

vco Leicmentritt (in English). Operatic Class: under Director Rositscwex. 

Catarocur Frez on APPLICATION. Puriis Recrivep at any TIME. 








A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicat Courier 








OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIRTUOSO 


SCHOOL of VIOLIN 


From Beginning to Finishing 
189 rue Joseph Il., Brussels 





WRITE FOR TERMS 


fue INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 
NEW LOCATION: 430 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET. 
The Largest and Most Complete School of Music and Dramatic Art in the Middle West. 
Elocution. MUSIC. Opera. Modern Languages 


The fimest and most completely equipped building devoted to music in America. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director 
430 North Meridian St. New ’Phone: 2910 Indianapolis, Ind 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


THaNonr 
Address 318 Dempster Street 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Studio: 619 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


FLORENCE 


AUSTIN 


Violin Soloist 


212 EAST 20th STREET 











GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special Course tor 
Teachers and Professionais 


THOROUGH COURSE FOR BEGINNERS, 
Pull term leads to Mus. Bach. degree 
DR &. EBERHARD, Pres't 
352 Central Park West, Cor. 95th St. (Thirty-second Year) 








**My work speaks for itself both in 
making violins and restoring them. 

The best repairing that can be given 
your violin is only good enough. 

There is only one best repairer. 

When you deal with me, you are 








doing yourself justice and getting full NEW YORE 
value for the money you spend."’ 

cuantes r.acsert {/G, VIRGIL GORDON 
205 South Ninth St., Philadeiphia, Pa. PIANIST 


Be careful to write the address plainly. 


Teacher of Virgil Method at Virgil Piemo Scheel. 
Recital and Concert Soloist 
Studio at Virgil Piano School, 19 W. 16th St 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUCHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


Appeal to the Highest Musical Taste 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place, New York 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEIN WAY | MASON & HAMLIN 
PIANOS GRAND PIANOS 























MANUFACTURED ON THE 


Sremway & Sons are the only cone who make all component Exclusive Mason & Hamlin System 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. ARE PIANOS WITH AN 


HEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL INDESTRUCTIBLE TONE. 


Nos, 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street 
They are beyond Musical Competition, and this fact 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL 
Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, Leaéen, W is recognized and admitted by the Artistic World. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS 
St. Paul, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, Hamburg, Germany M ASON & H AMLIN ComMpP ANY, 


PHGSRING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., 62d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY 
Piazo Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, B oO Ss T oO N ° 


Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 

















| = KIMBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A 


BE 





ibe Worlds Best Piano 


: -WEKNABE & CO. 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 








YHE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized than 
S 0 H M E R in the SOHMER PIANO of today 


it is built to satisfy the most 

cultivated tastes PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and are 
: = : receiving more favorable comment today han any other 

The advantage a oe . Plano oe of piano offered to the public. 

appeals at once to scriminat- 

Asin) Seediitaienen- 48 -the: dealinn Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 

athteee : Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, Beauty 

and Modernity of Cases. 


SOHME R & CoO. WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: Vose & Sons on _— 


SOHMER BUILDING 
Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Blumenberg Press, 214-218 William Mtreet and 18-20 Rose Mtreet, New Bork 








